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will aid in performing some part of a production process faster, 


better, or more safely. Users of these motors will have more 


for their money because they started their production plans 


with the question, "What can we make the motor do besides 
supply power?” Get the complete answer to this question when 
your plans are in their early stages. Invite a Reliance man to 
sit in... He may not have all the answers, but he will have 


enough of them to be a big help in finding the right one. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING COMPANY 
1088 Ivanhoe Road °* Cleveland, Ohio 
BIRMINGHAM - BOSTON - BUFFALO - CHICAGO: CINCINNATI - DETROIT- GREENVILLE, S.C 
HOUSTON, TEX.- LOS ANGELES «> MINNEAPOLIS » NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA « PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND, ORE. - ST. LOUIS » SAN FRANCISCO + SYRACUSE, N.Y.+ and other Principal Cities 














by relocating “grief spots” 


at drums and sheaves 


For downright ability to take a beating, wire 
rope rates pretty close to the top of the list. 
However, simply because wire rope can stand 
up under rough-and-tumble treatment is no 
reason to subject it to abuses which can 
be avoided. 

For example, by the simple operation of 
cutting off a short length at the drum end of 
a wire rope, you can frequently increase its 
service life by a worthwhile margin. 

The reasons are as follows: 

In the normal operation of rotary drilling 
rigs, crawler cranes, derricks, some mine shaft 
hoists and many other types of rope-using 
equipment, one or more short sections of the 
rope are apt to be exposed to concentrated wear. 

The most serious “grief spot’? occurs where 
the rope climbs from one layer to another on 
the drum. Severe pinching and abrasion are 
inevitable here, due to pressure between 


the wire rope and the flange of the drum. 

By cutting off at least half a “wrap” from 
the drum end of the rope, you shift the section 
of concentrated wear and bring fresh rope over 
the “grief spot.” 

Even when there is no overwrapping on the 
drum, there may be concentrated wear over 
sheaves due to repeated lifts from a con- 
stant height. 

Both of these conditions can be guarded 
against by systematically cutting off a few 
feet of rope before it becomes badly worn in 
any specific location. By installing a few extra 
feet of rope at the start, allowance can be made 
for “‘pruning,” and the life of the entire rope 
may be as much as doubled. 

The small amount of time and expense in © 
volved in this simple maintenance precaution 
will repay you many times over in increased 
wire rope service. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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AMERICAN has gone “Over the Top” 
in supplying war manufacturers with suit- 
able broaching equipment. We have 
supplied complete machines and tooling 
for rapid production of parts for planes, 
tanks, guns, ships, shells, trucks and 
bombsights. We have drawn upon every 
ounce of ingenuity and years of past 
experience in order to produce machines 
and tools which will give the utmost in 
production and satisfactory performance. 


Shown to the left is an AMERICAN 
SB-42-5 ton single ram surface broaching 
machine arranged for broaching split 
line on aircraft bearings. This machine 
is provided with a special work table and 
the part is clamped by hydraulic pres- 
sure. High production is obtained. 
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GRINDING WHEELS 








MACKLIN COMPANY 


Manufacturers of GRINDING WHEELS — JACKSON, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


Distributors in all principal cities 


Pittsburgh Cleveland Cincinnati - Milwaukee - Philadelphia 
j P 
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After Hitler—You're Next! 


@ For the past year or so with ma- 
terials shortages developing and prior- 
ities restricting the filling of orders, it 
has not been an easy task for manu- 
facturers and distributors of metal 
products to explain to customers why 
non-war business couldn’t be ac- 
cepted. Confronted with this situa- 
tion some time back, B, J. Sackheim, 
senior partner, Manufacturers Screw 
Products, Chicago, cushioned the 
shock of an order turndown with a 
copy of this poem. Adept at setting 
words to rhyme, Mr. Sachheim’s ex- 
planation runs as follows: 


Thank you for your order, sir 

Writes the manufacturer, 

We will put it right in work 

You'll get it sometime — we won't 
shirk. 


Aluminum cannot be had 

Zine and brass are just as bad. 
Steel is also hard to get 

But don’t give up—we'll get it yet. 


You don’t care about the cost? 

You need the goods—or all is lost? 

Well, just answer this short ques- 
tionnaire 

— promise that we'll do what's 
air. 


What sort of product do you make? 
A desk—a chair—a tool, a brake? 

A radio or just a toy 

To thrill the heart of girl or boy. 


A camera—a stove—a fuse 

Useful things the world can use 

Or perhaps a new invention 

To help all mankind, your intention. 


Those things should have priority 

Because they help humanity 

So why delay we hear you ask— 

My friend, we have another task. 


No doubt you've heard we must pre- 


pare 
To defend our homes—our country 
fair. 
From enemies who have no heart 
Who seek to tear this world apart. 


This war will probably be long. It will be the toughést, hardest, 
most merciless war we have ever fought. It calls for the united 
power of every American, in uniform and out of uniform, on 
the firing line and on the production line. 


To keep them from our shores we vow 

We all must work and work hard 
NOW 

To serve our Land of Liberty 

THAT order has priority. 


And when THAT order’s filled at last 

Youll get ALL your goods and get 
"em fast. 

So please be patient—don’t get vexed 

After Hitler—You come next! 


Sign Of The Times 


@ And in a Washington office there's 

a sign that reads: 
KWITCHERDAMBELLIAKIN 
We're At War! 


Oregon Shipbuilding Tops 


@ Keeping up on the race for ships, 
here are the latest standings: 

The yard which has built the most 
ships per way since December, 1940 
—The Oregon Shipbuilding Corp., 
4.909. Second, California Shipbuild- 
ing Corp., 3.214. 

Shortest time for one ship launched 
—Oregon Shipbuilding, 46 days. Sec- 
ond, Bethlehem-Fairfield Shipyard, 
59 days. 

Shortest average time .per ship— 
Oregon Shipbuilding, 108 days. Sec- 
ond, Richmond Shipyard No. 1 and 
No. 2, 133 days. 


Au Revoir—Good Luck 


@ Off to war goes Reader Joseph 
Sukay of Greensburg, Pa., who writes: 


I think you people have the best 
magazine of its type and if I am 
able at any other time to sub- 
scribe again I will surely do so. 


Improve Your Welding 


@ Now in the works and to be avail- 
able soon is a 200-page reprint hand- 
book by Steet on “How to Improve 
Your Welding”. It is a collection of 
the outstanding material which has ap- 
peared in Steet during the past year 
or so and should prove extremely val- 
uable at this time in helping speed 
production and save valuable time. 
It is now on its way to the press and 


—Admiral Leahy 


should be ready within two weeks. 
Price, $2.00 per copy. 


New Market Analysis 


® Also available early in September 
—a completely new and up-to-the- 
minute market analysis of the metal- 
working industry at war, for sales and 
advertising executives. The adver- 
tising department will gladly arrange 
for you to go over it in detail if you 
will just drop them a line. 


Editorial Clicks 

@ Fulton Foundry & Machine Co., 
Cleveland, liked E. C. Kreutzberg’s 
August 10 editorial so well they im- 
mediately ordered a sufficient sup- 
ply to include in the pay envelopes of 
all their workers the 15th. 


Soap At War 


@ Naturally we get all wrapped up in 
the metalproducing and metalwork- 
ing industry, America’s No. 1 industry 
for war production, but every indus- 
try -is, of course, all-out for victory. 

Soap workers, for instance, are help- 
ing to blast the Axis as well as keep 
Americans clean. In normal times 
more than 90 per cent of glycerin, 
comes as a by-product from the soap 
factories and in 1940 the United 
States consumption of glycerin was 
152,000,000 pounds. 

War needs are driving that figure to 
fantastic heights; consequently the 
soap makers are war workers of the 
first rank. 

Glycerin readily forms a variety of 
compounds including _ nitroglycerin, 
discovered by Alfred Nobel, of Peace 
Prize fame. When absorbed in kie- 
selguhr, nitroglycerin becomes dyna- 
mite. 

So your soap may be short on 
glycerin in the months to come, but 
it will be soap just the same and the 
glycerine will be doing its duty on 
our fighting fronts throughout the 
world. 


@ To borrow from T. Harry Thomp- 
son—Hang onto your Nineteen-Forti- 
tude! 
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— from the Production Lines 
behind the Firing Lines 


He worked out a Neat 


Way to Hold Groove Spacing to Close Limits 


Martin M. Klimko, (left, in photo above) is an 
assistant foreman in the machine shop of the 
Noangsowa Sheet and Tube Co. One job calles that others may find the principle involved of help 
for cutting accurate grooves in a thrust bearing. on some of their turning jobs. We hope he is as 
The accompanying sketch shows how Klimko pleased in receiving his gold Victory Pin as we 


were in sending it as an acknowledgment of his 
cooperation. 


method, time was cut from 16 hours to 3 hours per piece. 


Martin Klimko offers this idea with the hope 


makes up a number of steel blocks shaped and 
ground equal to the pitch of the grooves to be 
cut. These are placed between the stop dog and 
master stop. After cutting the first groove, one Many of the ideas sent to us are published in 
block is removed and the carriage moved up to Blue Chips, a shop bulletin printed especially for 
ie eink ee Me A aeee on turret lathe Operators and sent free to their homes. 
correct spacing “i aia peep et cut. By Nearly 30,000 operators are on our list. We believe 
putting this job on a turvet lathe and employing. this the interchange of practical shop ideas can be par- 


ticularly valuable throughout the war effort’ Why 
s25 oo 









not make sure your operators are getting Blue 
.. 5 oo 


Chips? Write Warner & Swasey, Cleveland. 
ARNER & SWASEY Less ;.. WITH A WARMER 0 SwASRY 
ror VICTORY 
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HOUR WEEK 


In cooperation with 
the Government con- 
servation program, 
Silverlink roller chain 
will hereafter be fur- 
nished in a durable 
“blackout” finish. 


ON CORE SHELL CONVEYOR ON CABLE MAKING MACHINE 
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Silverlink is in all stand- Silverlink chains are available for conveyor Silverlink is made in many styles of standar 
ard pitches, 34" to 214", and in service, in pitches *¢" to 3”, for supporting, attachment links. Special styles made to order 
single and multiple width types. pushing and moving a great variety of articles, 


FROM MUNITIONS TO FOOD 
IS HELPING 
TO KEEP PRODUCTION ROLLING 
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We like to be pumped 
for new ideas 





Shell representatives are being pumped aplenty 
these days, by purchasing and production ex- 
ecutives. These men are looking for new ideas, 
new methods to increase their production, 
make machinery and tools last longer . . . for 
ways to educate green operators. 

This is the kind of diet on which Shell 
men thrive. They would like to\pelp you 
solve your problem. Their ability to do 
so has been proved time and again in 
plants just like yours. 

Isn’t this the kind of assistance you're 
looking for? Call in the Shell man today. 


SHELL <=: ) 


LUBRICANTS 
¥ ¥ HH * 
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Long trains of racks with loaded shells can be easily pushed by one man. 


LOADING ARTILLERY SHELLS AT 
A LARGE GOVERNMENT ARSENAL 


dard Cleveland Tram- 


ed for the racks. Easy 
ling, they require only 





Serving this great modern arsenal is a Cleveland 
Tramrail system that includes approximately 91% 
miles of arch beam track, 652 track switches and 
2,872 carriers, plus smaller quantities of other 
equipment. This system conveys the shells from the 
cleaning room to the shell loading department, 
thence to the boostering building where the shells 
are completed, and finally to the shipping depart- 
ment. 

NON-SPARKING was the first and foremost requi- 
site for all equipment going into this plant. Every 
precaution was taken to select equipment that could 
readily be made spark-proof as the least little spark 
can set off tons of high explosives and cause terrific 


GET THIS BOOK! 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





CLEVELAND CRANES 


damage to life and property. Cleveland Tramrail was 
found to meet the requirements and to be easily 
adaptable for this work. 

Carriers and racks were provided with heavy rub- 
ber bumpers. Switches were equipped with special| 
alloy latch pins and fibre stop pads. The chilled iron 
wheels used for all Cleveland Tramrail carriers were 
found satisfactory since they do not cause sparking 
when in contact with the steel rails as will cast steel 
or forged steel wheels. 

Similar equipment has been installed in or is on 
order for several other large shell loading plants in 
various parts of the country. 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 


TWE CLEVELAND CRAKE & ENGINEERING CO. 


WICKLIFFE. Onto. 
STEELWELD BENDING PRESSE 


1125 EAst 2830 St. 
CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL + 
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Every time a torpedo flashes from a destroyer 
and churns a bubbling path to the hull of an 
Axis warship, America can thank its steel- 
makers. For these ‘‘streamlined tubes of steel 
that swim’’ carry destruction to the enemies 
of democracy. 

Weirton Steel is proud of its part in our all- 
out War program. Proud that it has been able 
to increase its steel producing capacity—in 
record breaking time. And Weirton will con- 
tinue to turn out more steel for the weapons of 
war to assure a quick Victory and lasting peace. 
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Weirton Steel 











WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 


Weirton, West Virginia 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Division of 
NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices + Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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IT CAN BE BALANCED! 


GISHOLT DYNETRICS NOW PROVIDE 

A COMPLETE RANGE OF SIZES FOR 

BALANCING ANY PART FROM 1 0Z. 
TO 50 TONS 
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THE TYPE S DYNETRIC THE NEW FLOOR TYPE DYNETRIC 

ge leh Jamal te Meleliclsaisls Meme) Mulelalal reduction 
ve he ybone has a 16° 8” diameter, face width 

of 7’ 4", and total weight of | OO pounds 
The new F Type Dynetric is built to accommodate parts up 
jth or requiring a swing of 2 '. Typical of 
Gisholt research and development, it is a noteworthy contribution 

to America’s war production effort 





The Gisholt principle of Dynetric Balancing is the proved and practical means of re- 
ducing vibration and excessive wear to insure more efficient performance and longer life. 

These newest developments extend its advantages in both directions—down to parts 
as small as 1 oz. in weight and upward to those weighing as much as 50 tons. Whatever 
your problem in correcting for true static and dynamic balance, Gisholt Dynetrics 


answer it. Full information on request. 


GISHOLT MACHINE COMPANY, 1217 E. Washington Ave., Madison, Wis. 


LOOK AHEAD + KEEP AHEAD + WITH GISHOLT IMPROVEMENTS 








TURRET LATHES « AUTOMATIC LATHES « BALANCING MACHINES 
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BAKER TRUCKS 


7 help you to conserve 
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1. HANDLING MATERIAL FASTER 

Saving man-hours means saving man- 

poses. Baker Trucks cut time on 
andling operations. 

2. HANDLING BIGGER LOADS 

Baker Trucks, carrying pallet or skid- 


loads, eliminate piece handling, and re- 
lease man-power for other work. 


3. USING FEWER MEN FOR SAME JOBS 
One man with a Baker Truck can do the 
work of many men with hand trucks. 


4. GETTING MORE OUT OF SKILLED LABOR 
Cutting idle time of machines by servic- 
ing them with Baker Trucks conserves 
skilled labor. 


5. CUTTING WASTE TIME 


Waiting for material wastes man-power. 
Baker Trucks move material where 


needed, when needed. 


6. DISPOSITION OF SCRAP 
Keepingaislesclearandhandlingscrap efh- 
ciently with Baker Truckssaves manhours. 











THE BAKER MATERIAL HANDLING 
ENGINEER CAN HELP YOU 


He is a specialist and knows how to get the 
most out of material handling to conserve 
man-power. He is at your service. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of The Baker Raulang Company 


2167 West 25th Street * Cleveland, Ohio 


baker INDUSTRIAL TR UCKS 


and Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd 
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Reduce Shutdowns 
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CAUSED BY 
TUBING FAILURES 


Wartime production must keep moving. Delays 
handicap schedules. Shutdowns curtail output 
of vital goods and materials. 


That's where Republic ELECTRUNITE Stain- 
less Steel Tubing can be a valuable aid in com- 
bating interruptions in important operations 
. . » wherever tubing made of less resistant 
material cannot stand up. 


ELECTRUNITE Stainless Steel Tubing pro- 
vides all of the qualitiesof ENDURO* Stainless 
Steel—including high strength-to-weight ratio, 
high resistance to corrosion, ease of cleaning. 


Then, too, it possesses the consistent uniform- 
ity of tubing made by electric resistance weld- 
ing—uniformity of strength in wall and weld; 
uniformity of diameter, wall thickness and 
concentricity; uniformity of smooth, scale-free 
surface. There is no variation in corrosion- 
resistance at the weld area. 


If you can qualify for the necessary priority 
rating, we can supply you with ELECTRUNITE 
Stainless Steel Tubing in popular analyses 
and in standard sizes and gauges for 
agitator units like that illustrated, or for any 
other application where the inherent qualities 
of this material can help reduce shutdowns 
caused by failure of less resistant tubing. 


Write us for complete information. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


STEEL AND TUBES DIVISION 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
CLEVELAND . OHIO 
Berger Manufacturing Division 
Culvert Division + Niles Steel Products Division 
Union Drawn Steel Division . Truscon Steel Company 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York, New York 


ELECTRUNITE 


ELECTRIC RESISTANCE WELDED STAINLESS STEEL TUBING 


Also Boiler Tubes +++ Condenser and Heat Exchanger Tubes +++ Mechanical Tubing 





















BEFORE 
IT HITS THE WHEEL 


ABRASION of induced-draft fan wheels 
by fly ash has become an increasingly 
urgent problem under today’s extreme- 
ly high capacity ratings. Given really 
severe ash and load conditions, the life 
of an unprotected induced draft fan 
wheel may be measured in terms of 
WEEKS! Yet to obtain necessary mate- 
rials for replacement of worn-out equip- 
ment may take MONTHS. 


Sturtevant meets this situation with a combination Induced- 
Draft Fan and Dust Collector System that sidetracks fly ash 
before it hits the wheel. Developed out of the years of research 
by engineers working in Sturtevant’s Dust Control Laboratory 
and in the field, this combination unit embodies a unique 
“reverse-flow” design which utilizes the weight of the flying 
ash particles to separate them from the flue gases. Even in cases 
where a majority of the fly ash present will pass through a 325 
mesh screen this S.A.I.D. system removes a high percentage of 
the “fines”. 


Sturtevant can help you solve your fly-ash or other dust-collect- 
ing problem. The Sturtevant combination induced-draft fan 
and dust collector is only one of many developments made 
possible by exhaustive research in Sturtevant’s Dust Control 
Laboratory. The same knowledge and experience that pro- 
duced this new unit is yours to command in the fight against 
destructive dust — everywhere that it menaces war production. 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch offices in 40 other cities 
B. F. Seurtevant Co. of Canada Limited—Gakt, Toronto, Montreal 


Licensed under Allardice patents 2087789, 2182862, 2287853 


furfevant 


REC. U.S. PAT. OFF 





SPECIAL SCALES Win 
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PrRopUCTION FRONT 


Wuere weighing or batch- 
ing is required in war industries, special, 
ingeniously applied Fairbanks Scales speed 
production. In addition, through their accu- 
racy, they often improve products or facilitate 
accounting. 


This battery of 17 Fairbanks Hopper Scales 
speeds precise loading of charging cars. Auto- 


matic shut-off at any preset weight can be 
provided. 


Let Fairbanks engineers recommend, for pur- 
chase by means of your priority, the special 
or standard weighing equipment which will 
win ... now and in years to come... 
production front. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


on your 


a, nD 2 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE a, DIESELS 
I Nines. 
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BOVE is the world’s largest flying shear! What has that to do 
A with future operations? Just this: Today, America is build- 
ing the biggest planes, biggest tanks, biggest guns . . . being 
geared to do things on a gigantic scale. Tomorrow, the skill, ex- 


perience and facilities that made this shear possible may be able 





to help you. Consult Morgan for details. 


MORGAN CONSTRUCTION COMPANY * WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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N EW S That strikers in plants taken over 

by the Army or Navy find Uncle 
Sam is not as “easy” as they expected is evidenced 
by the recent request (p. 22) of workers at the Gen- 
eral Cable plant for return to operation under pri- 
vate management. The history of other companies 
taken over by government agencies after labor dis- 
putes had halted war production shows that in no 
case were the issues causing the disturbance settled 
while under government control. . . More than 7000 
men are working on the huge new airplane-engine 
plant of the Chrysler Corp. (p. 24) with more than 
12,000. to be working on its construction by end 
of September. Plant will be one of largest in the 
world, will turn out more potential horsepower 
monthly than that of Grand Coulee or Boulder Dam. 

Much time was saved when Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. built a blast furnace alongside an old one 
that was kept operating until the new unit was ready 
to be moved over onto foundations of the old stack, 
which was torn down (p. 27). 

Investigation by Compliance Branch, War Pro- 
duction Board, discloses tnat no “black market” ex- 
ists in steel as was claimed recently before the Hig- 
gins congressional investigating committee. There 
was no indication that steel products had been 
shipped to the Higgins company in violation of 
WPB orders (p. 37). 

War contract readjustments will primarily be 
a reappraisal of costs (p. 35). OPA Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 204 establishes ceilings over prices 
of idle and frozen inventories. An exception permits 
sale of materials to a government agency under the 
terms of any government program for purchase of 
surplus stocks. 


TE Cc H N | CA [ Professor Macconochie 

relates (p. 54) the ex- 
periences of a porcelain enameling company in get- 
ting into war production work. F. M. Blum ex- 
plains standard crane signals (p. 67) and how their 
use makes crane operation safer and faster. Low- 
temperature brazing finds an important applica- 
tion in salvaging alloy cutting tools by brazing on 
carbon steel shanks to make possible the use of at 
least 2 inches more of the cutting tool, says W. H. 
Handrock (p. 73). 


“Production illustrations” are comparatively new 
(p. 56) but appear to offer extremely valuable pro- 
duction shortcuts in every instance where blueprints 
are ordinarily employed because they are easy to 
understand by untrained workers, thus enable new 
men to understand the work to be done better and 
quicker. At Douglas Aircraft, they reduce assembly 
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time, slash costs and prove valuable to both skilled 
and unskilled workers. 

Development of refrigerated spot welding equip- 
ment cuts tip dressing 75 to 90 per cent, increases 
welding output 300 per cent, ends point pickup 
cuts mushrooming. Harold Lawrence also describes 
how this development (p. 62) enables a thermocouple 
in the electrode tip to automatically control sequence 
of current applications to refine grain and temper 
the spot welds. Hitherto critical steels are brought 
into the realm of weldability as a result. 


PROD UCTION Against a sad picture 

of industrial Detroit, 
widely circulated recently, is Detroit's daily output 
of $13,600,000 worth of war material, a rate 20 per 
cent greater than the average achieved in the peak 
of civilian production (p. 39). . . Boeing Aircraft 
reports production of Flying Fortresses has more 
than doubled since Pearl Harbor (p. 47). . . Electric 
power consumption is at a new all-time peak. Latest 
reports (p. 51) show an increase of 12.9 per cent over 
like period in 1941. Canadian plants are producing 
a new and powerful rapid-firing tank machine gun. 
Increasing production rates in Canada (p. 46) are 
indicated by production figures for Browning air- 
craft machine guns. More than half the total 
produced were made in last three months. Latest 
machine tool record (p. 25) shows United States’ out- 
put will probably be double the production of $750,- 
000,000 in 1941. 


Recently revised 


CONSERVATION list of prohibited 
articles for use in the War Department's $7,500,000,- 
000 construction program is especially severe on 
copper, rubber, steel, zinc and lead (p. 34). Chro- 
mium, magnesium and nickel are virtually barred. 
Where normally 70,000 tons of copper would be 
required for this construction work, it appears one- 
fourth that amount will suffice. Steel plate require- 
ments have been slashed from 202,000 tons to only 
48,000 tons by substitution of concrete, wood and 
sheet steel. In last few months, 2250 tons of cast 
iron have been saved by use of vitrified china grease 
traps. To conserve critical materials, WPB has 
halted further construction on many electric light 
and power projects (p. 34). . . . Big war order closes 
64 contracts with 41 manufacturers for a total 880,- 
000 trucks for the Army. Conservation to wood 
bodies for many units indicates a saving of 75,000 
tons of steel in 1942 and probably 350,000 tons in 
1943 (p. 34). 















































“Gertie” was cut up and fed to the Inland furnaces the day she arrived at the mills. 


““Old Gertie’ Goes to War 


inland Mine Hoist Makes Scrap for Hungry Furnaces 


To help meet the critical need for scrap, an auxiliary 
mine hoist once affectionately known as “Gertie,” was 
taken out of retirement at one of the Inland ore mines 
and shipped to the company’s mills at Indiana Harbor. 
The need for scrap is so urgent that “Gertie” was cut 
up and fed to the hungry Inland furnaces the day she 
arrived at the mill. She was rolled into steel plates 
and soon will be part of a Liberty ship carrying vital 
war supplies to the fighting fronts. 


“Gertie” is typical of many pieces of equipment in 
factories, mines, etc. throughout the country. Replaced 
by a modern electric hoist several years ago, this old 
mine hoist was stored because it “might come in handy 
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some day.” Holding old machinery, stacks, tanks, tools, 
jigs, dies, even partly finished parts, for possible 
future use is a commendable practice in ordinary times. 
But this is war—total war—and everything made of 
steel, that is not being used to produce for war, ought 
to be scrapped and started on its way to the steel mills 
at once. 

Many steel mill furnaces are down, while millions of tons 
of needed scrap remain unreclaimed. The scrap situation 
is critical now and it will become more critical as winter 
approaches, unless management of American industry 
gives authority to scrap old equipment and materials. 


If you can’t use it now—scrap it. 
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OUR MATERIALS SHOULD BE USED WISELY 








It is to be hoped that the American steel commission now in London 
will succeed in obtaining agreement on wartime steel metallurgy. 
There has been considerable complaint among American metallurgists 
about the British and Russian insistence as to high alloy composi- 
tions. It is to be hoped that the commission not only will come to 
a practical agreement with the British but also with the Russians 
on the matter of modified metallurgical specifications. The war- 
time metallurgy must be based not on preferences based on peacetime 
experience but on the practical basis of fighting the war with the 
materials we have. 


There is another angle on the lend-lease situation which demands 
attention. That is the insistence of the British on obtaining much 
auxiliary equipment that is not needed in producing for war. For 
example, in ordering lathes which well could be stripped of all 
"extras" and single-purpose tooled for machining shell and other 
items of ordnance, the British insist on getting complete general 
purpose tooling, including taper and other attachments. A band- 
saw manufacturer reports that when the British order his machines 
they at the same time order enough band-saws to last "40 years." 


Naturally, American manufacturers who produce these goods and ship 
them for export to Great Britain are puzzled over what seems to 
them to be a waste of productive effort during the war emergency. 
One of the conclusions which they are minded to consider is that 
the British, in ordering all the attachments in the catalog, have 
an eye to the use of this equipment in meeting the world-wide com- 
petition after the war. If that is true it would be readily under- 
standable — for it is wise to give some thought to preparation for 
the enormous task that lies ahead when it becomes necessary to con- 
vert an all-out war economy back to the activities of peace. 


Undoubtedly it is imperative that some preparations be made now to 
cushion the shock of the changeover to peacetime economy after the 


war. But it also must be appreciated that the first must is to win 
the war. Our strength depends on the wisdom with which we utilize 
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Strikers Find Uncle Sam 
Tough Boss; Ask Plant 


Be Returned to Owners 


Government control of war factory short-lived . . . Employes 


pledge not to interrupt production again "for any reason during 


the prosecution of the war" 


GOVERNMENT seizure and operation 
of war production plants received an- 
other setback last week when employes 
of General Cable Co., Bayonne, N. J., 
who struck because the National War 
Labor Board refused a 10-cent hourly 
wage increase, requested that the plant be 
returned to private management. 

Told by their labor leader when their 
plant was seized that their foreman would 
be “F.D.R.” the striking unionists found 
the federal government was not as easy 
a boss as they had been led to suppose. 

Their case was similar to that of North 
American Aviation Inc., Inglewood, Calif., 
Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., 
Kearny, N. J., and other companies taken 
over by government agencies after labor 
disputes had halted war production. 

In few instances has government con- 
trol resulted in the settlement of issues 
causing the disturbance. 

Notwithstanding the successive failures 
of government agencies to operate seized 
war production plants, the President last 
week ordered the Army to take over the 
plant of the S. A. Woods Machine Co., 
Boston. The company had refused to com- 
ply with a War Labor Board order to grant 
a maintenance of union membership con- 
tract to a CIO union and to set up arbi- 
tration machinery. Company’s attitude to- 
ward the government seizure was: “Let 
the Army try it; we'll co-operate!” 

Maintenance of union membership and 
wage increases almost universally have 
been the causes for labor disputes result- 
ing in government seizures. Many ob- 
servers have likened the unions’ thrust 
for “security” as a price for war produc- 


tion to the method by which prohibition 
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was imposed during the first World war. 
As “heroes of the assembly line” and 
supported by the labor board, the unions 
already have succeeded in winning “union 
security” in “Little Steel” plants, and in 
many other metalworking companies. 
Where companies have been reluctant 
to grant the maintenance of union mem- 


bership clauses in contracts with the 
unions, the threat of government seizure 
has been used by the NWLB to force them 
into line. 

Just what connection exists between 
maintenance of union membership and 
uninterrupted war production has not yet 
been made clear by the labor board or 
other administration spokesmen. Grant- 
ing of such union security appears to be 
a “one-way street” to the closed shop ar- 
rangement without the voluntary consent 
of management and many employes. 

Handling of labor problems, Washing- 
ton and industrial observers declare, con- 
tinues to follow the line of “politics as 
usual.” Agencies established to handle 
labor problems apparently represent all 
of the three classes of people involved— 
the working man, the employer and the 
public. However, the public members 
are hand-picked “friends of labor,” so that 
no decision involving an employer and a 
union ever is in doubt. Almost universal- 
ly, decisions of the labor board have been 
8 to 4 votes—with the labor and public 
members voting together and the em- 


ployer members dissenting. Another classic 


example of the careful selection of labor 
problem panels was the arbitration board 
which heard the closed shop demand of 
the United Mine Workers against steel 
companies owning captive mines. The 
arbiters: John L. Lewis, head of the 
union; B. F. Fairless, president of U. S. 





Strikers at General Cable Co., Bayonne, N. J., found Uncle Sam a tougher boss than 
they expected when the Navy seized the plant at Presidential order after production 
of military supplies had been interrupted by a “wildcat” work stoppage. Rear Ad- 
miral Harold G. Bowen, left, placed in charge of the plant, informed the men their 
demand for a wage increase would not be granted. Above, Admiral Bowen is shown 
in conference with Dwight G. Palmer, company president, center, and Brig. Gen. R. K. 
Robertson, right, provost marshal of the Second Service Command 
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Steel; and Dr. John Steelman, federal 
labor conciliator. Result: Two to one vote 
for the closed shop. 

Efforts by the unions to extend their 
power during wartime, naturally has re- 
sulted in frequent war production stop- 
pages. In July, according to the labor 
board, 233,614 man-days of war produc- 
tion were lost by strikes. In June, the 
loss was 254,653 man-days. 

The board reported 198 new strikes 
during July, compared with 171 in 
June, but said the number of workers in- 
volved dropped from 78,627 to 74,812. 

The “wildcat” General Cable Co. strike 
caused the loss of 88 hours production 
time at the plant, engaged in building 
vilal supplies for the Navy. 

Decision of the strikers to ask for re- 
turn of the plant to private management 
followed refusal of the Navy officials in 
charge to grant pay increases which had 
earlier been denied by the board. 

Rear Admiral Harold G. Bowen, desig- 
nated by Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox to take charge of the plant, informed 
workers that the demanded 10-cent hourly 
increase would not be granted and that 
any attempt to interfere with operatiors 
would constitute “an offense against the 
United States.” He also told the strikers 
they might lose the 3-cent hourly bonus 
allowed by the board for night shifts. 

Secretary Knox told the strikers that 
their strike was a dangerous threat to the 
nation and that seizure by the Navy was 
not to be construed as an endorsement 
of their attitude. 

Faced with the Navy’s determined atti- 
tude, the strikers hurriedly and unani- 
mously approved a resolution not to inter- 
rupt production again “for any reason dur- 
ing the prosecution of the war.” The 
promise was made, the resolution added, 
“with the understanding (to which we 
will dedicate all our efforts) that private 
operation will be resumed in a manner 
consistent with the war effort.” 


United States Steel Balks at 
Retroactive Wage Increase 


United States Steel Corp. gepresenta- 
tives last week protested to the Nationdl” 
War Labor Board that any wage in- 
crease granted to the United Steelwork- 
ers of America be retroactive only to 
Aug. 9, date when the company’s con- 
tract with the union expires, and not to 
February, as demanded by the union. 

The corporation surprised the union 
by not offering any resistance to a gen- 
eral wage increase of 5% cents an hour, 
as stipulated in the recent labor board 
directive against four independent . steel 
companies. The union had expected the 
corporation to offer an increase of 3.2 
cents an hour. 
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Lee Pressman, CIO counsel, and 
Philip Murray, CIO president, argued 
the “Little Steel” directive ordering a 
wage increase retroactive to Feb. 6 
should also govern the U. S. Steel case. 

John A. Stephans, director of indus- 
trial relations for the corporation, said 
the union’s demand for an increase retro- 
active beyond the date of the expiration 
of the collective bargaininz agreement 
was a repudiation of its specific contract 
obligations. 

Bethlehem Steel Co. has signed a con- 
tract with the United Steelworkers of 
America, embodying the directions or- 
dered by the NWLB. These include a 44- 
cent-a-day wage increase retroactive to 
Feb. 6, checkoff. and maintenance of 
union membership. Affected are 80,000 
employes. 

Contract covering wages, hours and 
working conditions and also specifyine 
that “neither the union nor any employes, 
individually or collectively, shall cause 
or take part in any strike, or other in- 
terruption or any impeding of production 
at any plant of the company” has been 
siened by Republic Steel Corp., Cleve- 
land, and the union. 

Agreement provides that any employe 
or employes who violate the latter sec- 
tion may be discharged by the compan 

Detroit Local 1299 of the United Steel- 
workers (CIO), representing employes 
of Great Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit unit 


of National Steel Corp., announced suc- 
cessful negotiation of a new contract cov- 
ering 6000 employes of the Great Lakes 
and Michigan Steel plants in Ecorse and 
the Hanna Furnace plant on nearby Zug 
Island. 

Said to be the first agreement of its kind 
since the entrance of the United States 
into war negotiated directly between a 
major steel company and the USW with- 
out an appeal to the War Labor Board, it 
1942, and 


provides 5% cents an hour increase in all 


is made retroactive to Jan. 1, 


pay rates; a provision protecting seniority 
of any employe entering the armed forces 
or drafted by the government for work 
elsewhere; guaranteed minimum wage for 
each wage group classification; checkofl 
clause for payment of union dues and 
liberalization of paid vacation schedules 

Company officials made no comment 
on the agreement, but the inference was 
that the provisions were mutually accept 
able. Members of the union ratified it 
Aug. 16. Management signer of the cor 
tract was George R. Fink, president 


Committee Named To Consider 
War Workers’ Suggestions 


Appointment of a technical committec 
for individual awards has been an 


nounced by the WPB 


composed of distinguished engineers and 


The committee 





S. K. FREDERICK, right, layout man in General Electric Co.'s welded products 

department, Schenectady, N. Y., works, receives a check for $750 from B. G. Tang, 

general superintendent, for a suggestion that will save 500,000 pounds of steel. Mr 

Frederick noticed waste in cutting sections of ship motors and devised a method of 

“nesting” the various sections so that more of them could be obtained from each 

General Electric has paid more than $75,000 for employe suggestions so far 
this year 


plate. 









technicians, will select the first list of 
workers in war plants to be honored by 
the government for contributing valu- 
able suggestions for increasing produc- 
tion. 

Members are: Dr. J. L. Bray, head of 
the School of Chemical and Metallur- 
gical Engineering, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. , 

Whiting Williams, author, lecturer 
and consultant in industrial relations. 

Paul H. Stanley, chief engineer, Pit- 
cairn Auto Gyro Co., Willow Grove, Pa. 

Charles B. Francis, chemical engineer 
and consultant, Carnegie-IIllinois Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh. 

Henry C. Atkins Jr., superintendent, 
E. C. Atkins Co., Indianapolis. 

Dr. Joseph Rockoff, chief chemist, 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, O. 

William Plumer Hill, assistant super- 
intendent, Bethlehem Steel Co., Spar- 
rows Point, Md. 

The committee met in Washington 
Aug. 20 and 21 to review approximately 
100 of the best of more than 5000 sug- 
gestions which workers have submitted 
to the labor-management committees in 
their plants. 


Labor Shortage Still 
Serious. Declares McNutt 


Current lay-offs in war production 
plants because of raw materials shortages 
and allied difficulties have not changed 
over-all manpower problem. In answer to 
numerous inquiries, Paul V. McNutt, 
chairman of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, stated last week that the present 
situation of developing labor stringency 
remains essentially unaltered. 

“Any workers who are now being laid 
off,” he explained, “will be needed at their 
old jobs or in new war jobs as soon as 
production problems responsible have 
been worked out. In no sense can they be 
considered an addition to the total avail- 
able labor force. Any large scale shifting 
of such workers to other areas of demand 
would only serve to confuse still further 
the already difficult labor requirement 
and allocation problems.” 

“Our expanding production require- 
ments have not changed,” Mr. McNutt 
continued. “Nor has our expanding need 
for labor. The present situation only in- 
creases the necessity for greater produc- 
tion and for the fullest and most careful 
utilization of the workers we have. It 1s 
more important now than ever before to 
stop labor pirating and hoarding, and to 
make certain that every individual who is 
capable of doing a job is given a chance 
to work whether he is white or black, male 
or female, native or foreign born, physical- 
ly perfect or handicapped.” 
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Chrysler Aircraft 
Engine Plant To 
Use 6000 Tools 


DETROIT 

SEVEN thousand men working on two 
shifts are now employed at the new 
Dodge-Chicago plant of Chrysler Corp., 
where airplane engines will be produced 
in large volume. Practically all the build- 
ings are already in the construction stage, 
including aircraft engine machining and 
assembly building, two large foundries, 
two large forge shops, heat treating and 
die shop, tool shop, testing buildings, 
offices and personnel building. 

W. J. O'Neil, president of the Dodge 
division and general manager of the new 
plant, says that by the end of September 
more than 12,000 will be working on 
construction of the plant which will be 
one of the largest, if not the largest in 
the world. Monthly production of en- 
gines will total in horsepower greater than 
that of Grand Coulee or Boulder Dam. 


More than 6000 machine tools will be 
required, over half of which have been 
ordered; 483 acres of land have been al- 
located for the project; facilities are be- 
ing provided for 10,000,000 gallons of 
water a day; electric service demands 
of 30,000 kilowatts will be available; 80 
carloads of construction material will be 
coming in daily when construction ac- 
tivity reaches a peak next month; in 
excess of 4,300,000 bricks will be re- 
quired; 15,000,000 board feet of lumber 
will be used to make cement forms; 
500,000 barrels of cement will be needed. 
The plant involves a new type of con- 
crete construction, including roof trusses. 

Six hundred Chrysler Corp. produc- 
tion, engineering gnd manufacturing offi- 
cials are planning and laying out this 
tremendous Chicago project in Detroit. 
Among those heading this staff are L. L. 
Colbert, operating manager; W. R. Ger- 
ber, general works manager; F. J. Mori- 
sette, general master mechanic; C. E. 
Dalton, chief liaison executive; W. C. 
Newberg, chief engineer; A. H. Holver- 
kus, planning superintendent; H. J. Laid- 
law, plant engineer; C. B. Cornell, per- 
sonnel director and H. S. Wells, in charge 
of construction. 





Half-Filled Ball Refuses To Bounce 





Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. en- 
gineers have found that a steel ball half- 
filled with metallic powder will not 
bounce, as this time-exposure photograph 
illustrates. Two balls of the same weight 
—one empty and one containing powder 
—were dropped simultaneously from the 
top of the posts, left. The empty ball 
left a looping trail of light as it bounced 


four times on the steel plate. The ball 
containing the powder rolled without 
bouncing, as shown by the straight streak 
of light on the plate. Rough surfaces 
of the metal powder particles created 
frictional heat, as they slid over each 
other, dissipating energy the ball would 
have used in bouncing, engineers ex- 
plained. This is finding practical use. 
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Machine Tool Production 61 Per Cent 


Ahead of First Six Months in 1941 


SPURRED by unprecedented war de- 
mand, the machine tool industry is pro- 
ducing more machine tools per month 
than it formerly built in many full years. 

In the first half of this year the indus- 
try’s output was valued at $558,076,000, 
a gain of 61.2 per cent over the $346,- 
200,000 reported for the period in 1941. 
Production during June amounted to 
$111,147,000, or at annual rate of $1,- 
333,764,000. 

Earlier this year it was hoped that the 
industry's 1942 output would double 
the record production of $750,000,000 
recorded in 1941. It now appears prob- 
able that this outstanding feat might be 
accomplished. 

Accompanying table presents monthly 
output of machine tools so far this year 
compared with a year ago and also shows 
the production trend on an annual basis 
since 1929. July output is expected to 
be off slightly, reflecting vacation shut- 
downs at some plants. 

There are 325 companies making ma- 
chine tools in the country today. In addi- 
tion there are 60 subcontractors, some 
producing complete units. It is esti- 
mated about 14 per cent of total output is 
attributed to subcontractors. Most prob- 
lems in subcontracting work have been 
licked in recent months. Companies do- 
ing this work are now familiar with the 
job and have overcome the numerous 
snags earlier experienced. 


Despite every effort to increase the 
work week, the machine tool industry as 
a whole has not yet attained capacity out- 
put. Factors limiting production are said 
to be: Lack of skilled help at the ma- 
chine and scarcity of foremen to ade- 
quately supervise the work, unbalanced 
production equipment at some plants, 
and the lag in building up management 
organization to handle the sharp increase 
in production. 


Many Companies Converted 


Reflecting the all-out effort to increase 
machine tool production, many companies 
are now active in this field who before 
the war were in entirely different lines. 
Among those industries who have con- 
verted to machine tool output could be 
cited companies formerly making paper 
machinery, printing presses, carpets, and 
laundry machinery. 

Dennison Mfg. Co. (paper products), 
Framingham, Mass., is now making 
grinding machines for Norton Co. The 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co. and Miehle 
Printing Press & Mfg. Co., in Chicago, 
are- building milling machines and tur- 
ret lathes. American Laundry Mfg. Co., 
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Cincinnati, is now making radial drills. 
It is also interesting to note that mar- 
ble planers formerly used in the Indiana 





Machine Tool Output 


(000 omitted) 


1942 1941 

Jan. $83,547 $50,700 
Feb. 84,363 54,000 
March 98,358 57,400 
April 103,364 60,300 

ay 107,297 60,800 
June 111,147 63,000 
6 months 558,076 346,200 
July 57,900 
Aug. 64,300 
Sept. 68,400 
Oct. 77,200 
Nov. 74,600 
Dec. 81,435 
Year 
1929 185,000,000 
1932 22,000,000 
1937 195,000,000 
1938 145,000,000 
1939 210,000,000 
1940 450,000,000 
1941 775,300,000 
1942 est 1,500,000,000 


+Figures from November, 1941 released by 
WPB. 





quarries are being used somewhat to 
rough plane machine tool castings. 
Thorough surveys have been made of all 


idle machinery, with the purpose of plac- 
ing them in operation at other points 
or for scrapping. 

Machine tool industry spokesmen be- 
lieve all expansion programs now under 
way will be completed before the first 
of the year. Warner & Swasey Co., 
Cleveland, is completing its third addi- 
tion; adding 110,000 square feet floor 
space, costing $2,700,000, and increasing 
output 40 per cent. Operation of Na- 
tional Acme’s new plant at Cleveland 
has been held up because of inability to 
obtain wire cable. New equipment in 
this plant is valued at $3,250,000 and 
when in full operation will raise Acme’s 
Kearney & 
Trecker Corp., Milwaukee, largest exclu- 


output about 60 per cent. 


sive manufacturer of milling machines, 
is completing a $3,000,000 expansion, to 
increase output 85 per cent. Other ex- 
pansion programs include that of Rock- 
ford Machine Tool Co.., Rockford, IiL.; 
Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, Wis.; W. 
F. & John Barns Co., Rockford, IIL; 
American Tool Works, Cincinnati; Hy- 
Mount Gilead, O.; 
Gen- 


draulic Press Mfg. Co.., 
and Cross Gear & Machine Co. 
eral Motors Corp. is getting into produc- 
tion of heavy boring machines. 
Manufacturers report backlogs of or- 
ders still are rising, but that the spread 
between deliveries and incoming orders 
is narrowing. Backlogs vary from 3 to 
12 months, depending on type of ma- 


chine 





Machine Sculpture 





GRACEFUL and pleasing as sculptures in alabaster, these are blower rotors ready 
to be assembled into diesel engines for the Navy in a midwest manufacturing plant. 
NEA photo passed by the censor 
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Old Furnace Dismantled, 


New Stack Erected 


Within 90 Days 


YOUNGSTOWN, O. 

A UNIQUE project of dismantling an 
old blast furnace, building at the same 
time a new one alongside of it, and then 
replacing the old with the new was prac- 
tically completed last week at Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co.’s Campbell Works. 
The old stack of 750 net tons pig iron ca- 
pacity was built in 1913. The new stack’s 
capacity is 1050 tons. The old was blown 
out July 5, the new is expected to be 
blown in about Oct. 1. 

While old “D” stack was being torn 
down, the new “D” was being erected 
within 100 feet of it, on a temporary 
foundation of structural steel about 12 
feet high. Late Wednesday afternoon the 
new shell, temporary foundation and all, 
was drawn by cables over a specially con- 
structed railroad to the foundation band 
that once had been 40 feet diameter, but 
was enlarged to 46% feet diameter. The 
new shell is 100 feet high and weighs 600 
tons, with elaborate top hopper, compared 
with old “D's” height of 88 feet. 

At the rate of about 1 foot a minute 
the new shell was moved most of the 100 
feet to its permanent location, when the 
movement was suspended until Thursday. 
Then the transfer was completed by low- 
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ering it about 3 feet to rest upon seven 
huge supporting cast columns. The shell 
moved over two parallel tracks, each built 
up of three parallel lines of steel railroad 
rails, the temporary foundation being con- 
structed upon wheel trucks. 

Not only was the old furnace itself dis- 
mantled, but also downcomers, bustle 
pipe, gas washer, dust catcher, centrifugal 
cleaner, hoisting engines and _ other 
auxiliaries, including bin system and 
stockhouse equipment. Today’s furnace is 
new in all respects, including auxiliaries 
such as gas cleaning equipment, hoisting 
engines, bins and stockhouse and stove 
linings. 

The thickness of the living when in- 
stalled will be 4 feet compared with 2 
feet 7% inches of the old stack. A double 
skip hoist will be installed instead of a 
single skip. The hoist engine has 350 
horsepower capacity against the former 
200. The new stack has 14 tuyeres, or two 
more than in the old. Cubical contents 
are 37,583 cubic feet, against 24,195. The 
new stack has four stoves with 120,000 
square feet of heating surface each, com- 
pared with four stoves with 47,000 square 
feet heating surface in the old. 

In ordinary blast furnace practice, 175 


PROGRESS in building the shell of the new blast 
furnace is shown from June 25, left, when the initial 
rings of plates were being riveted on the new stack, 
to Aug. 19, right, when the completed shell was being 
moved 100 feet to its permanent site 
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to 180 days would have been required to 
build a new and dismantle an old unit, 
but in this instance only 90 days were 
required for actual replacement. Thus the 


maneuver saved 90 days of pig iron pro- 
duction, yielding 90,000 tons of pig iron 

The new shell was erected by the Wil- 
liam B. Pollock Co., Youngstown, and 
the moving was done by Eichleay Engi- 
neering Corp., Pittsburgh. 


Carnegie-Illinois Furnace 
Relined in Record Time 


Gary, Ind., works of Carnegie-IIlinois 
Steel Corp. last week set a new mark of 
21 days, three hours and 50 minutes in 
relining a blast furnace. Relining was 
from the mantle up and time required 
between the last cast of iron preceding 
the repair period and the first cast of 
new iron was less than 22 days. 

Return of this furnace to production 
enables the plant to operate 11 of its 
12 blast furnaces. The twelfth is inac- 
tive for relining and improvements. Ex- 
cept for two weeks when the rate dipped 
slightly, the plant has operated at 100 
per cent or more of capacity since Pearl 
Harbor. 
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First Half Plate Output 
90% Above Last Year 


Steel plate production in the first 
half totaled 5,174,000 tons, breaking 
all records and exceeding output in the 
first six months of 1941 by more than 
90 per cent, according to the American 
Iron and Steel Institute. Plate output 
exceeded by a wide margin the volume 
of any single class of steel products, and 
first half volume is within 17 per cent 
of the total for all of 1941. 

Total steel products output for the six 
months was 32,684,000 tons, 5 per cent 
above the figure for first half year. 

Production of heavy structural shapes 
in the first six months this year totaled 
2,421,000 tons, 10 per cent above out- 
put in the corresponding 1941 period. 
Merchant bar production at 3,415,000 
tons was 7 per cent higher; alloy steel 
bars at 1,058,000 tons was up 13 per 
cent. Concrete reinforcing bar output of 
1,048,000 tons was 30 per cent higher. 

Sheet steel production between the 
two half years dropped 28 per cent to 
4,845,000 tons; strip steel declined 20 
per cent to 1,311,000 tons, while produc- 
tion of wire declined slightly to 1,052,- 
000 tons. Total of 1,766,000 tons of tin 
plate produced through June was 17 per 
cent above a year ago. 


Inland Establishes New 
Output Records in July 


With six months of above-capacity war 
production on the books since Pearl Har- 
bor, Inland Steel Co., Chicago, acceler- 
ated its pace during July and exceeded 
previous records. 

Steel plate shipments from the In- 
diana Harbor works were three times the 
heaviest shipments in any month in pre- 
war 1941. Production on the company’s 
76-inch mill was 178 per cent greater 
than any prewar month. During a single 
24-hour period ended July 31 this mill 
shipped almost enough plates to build 
the hulls of two Liberty ships. 

No. 2 open hearth workers had the best 
July in history, beating 1941 production 
by 1927 tons and 1940 output by 18,479 
tons. This was particularly interesting be- 
cause the company was forced to use 
“very flimsy scrap.” 

Other records were established by the 
28-inch finishing mill and the 24-inch 
structural ‘bar and universal plate mill. 





Belgian Congo is preparing to increase 
tin production from 8000 to 20,000 tons 
annually, the Department of Commerce 
reports. Since occupation of Belgium, 
formerly receiving tin concentrates, part 
of the necessary smelter plant has been 
built and extensions are being made. 
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UP 


¥YnHODUCTION of open-hearth, bessemer and electric furnace ingots last weeh 


increased %-point to 97% per cent. 


Four districts were lower; six advanced; two were 


unchanged. A year ago the rate was 98% per cent; two years ago it was 90% per 


cent, based on capacity as of those dates. 


New England—Down 5 points to 90 
per cent due to repairs. 

St. Louis—Dropped 
83.5 per cent. 
two open hearths each for relining and 
other routing repairs, only one furnace 
being relighted at the week-end. 

Chicago — Up 1 point to 102 per cent, 
highest rate in four weeks. 

Buffalo — Steady at 90.5 per cent for 
third consecutive week, with 39 of the 
area’s 43 open hearths active. Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. is operating 28 out of 
30 units, Republic Steel Corp., eight out 
of nine, and Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., 
three out of four furnaces. 

Detroit — Increased 1 point to 91 per 
cent of capacity. 

Pittsburgh — Up | point to 94 per 
cent. 

Wheeling — District mills regained 


14.5 


Two producers removed 


points to 





District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged in 
Leading Districts 








Week Same 
ended week 
Aug. 22 Change 1941 1940 
Pittsburgh 94 + 1 100 83 
Chicago 102 + I 1015 98 
Eastern Pa. 95 + 3 95.5 89 
Youngstown 96 + 2 98 83 
Wheeling 83.5 + 8 92 99 
Cleveland 94.5 3.5 93 86.5 
Buffalo 90.5 None 93 90.5 
Birmingham 95 None 90 SS 
New England 90 5 90 85 
Cincinnati 88 1 8S 78 
St. Louis 83.5 145 98 775 
Detroit 91 + 1 92 92 
Average 97.5 + 5 °*98.5 °90.5 


*Computed on basis of steelmaking capacity 
as of those dates. 





most of prior week's decline, pushing rate 
ahead 3 points to 83.5 per cent. 

Cincinnati—Three open hearths going 
down for emergency repairs caused a de- 
cline of 1 point to 88 per cent 


Youngstown, O.—Advanced 2 


points 
to 96 per cent of capacity. 

Central eastern seaboard — Ten 
naces of Lukens Steel Co., 


eration after being ®shut down over a 


fur- 


resumed op- 


week because of flood water in the dis- 
trict, raising the rate 3 points to 95 per 
cent. 

Declined 


Lower operations at two 


Cleveland — 3.5 points to 
94.5 per cent. 
plants caused the drop 

Birmingham, Ala. — Held at 95 per 


cent with operations maintained. 


Halt Construction of 
Synthetic Rubber Plant 


WASHINGTON 

Construction activity on the $90,000, 
000 synthetic rubber plant at Gary, Ind., 
halted last 
Commerce Jesse H. Jones, because “suffi- 


was week by Secretary of 


cient supplies of butadiene,” synthetic 
rubber raw material, had been found 
elsewhere in the country. He said the 


project had not been canceled but de- 
ferred. 

W. B. Plummer, president, Rubber Syn- 
thetics Inc., designated to operate the 
plant on its completion, announced that 
the deferment did not imply a reduction 
of the 877,000-ton goal of the national 
synthetic rubber program, but that ac- 
tion had been taken to save a large amount 
of critical materials for war purposes. 

Engineering officials estimated the 
sum already spent on the development 
would exceed $3,500,000. 





















































MEN of INDUSTRY 








Edward F. Early 


EDWARD F. EARLY, superintendent, 
Morgan works, Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Co., has been named general superintend- 
ent of the Worcester, Mass., district, with 
supervision over the Morgan and God- 
dard works in Worcester and the Clin- 
ton, Mass., works. Mr. Early’s entire 
business career has been with Wickwire 
Spencer, having joined the Morgan works 
in June, 1910, as an errand boy. He 
was successively spring maker, transpor- 
tation foreman, assistant foreman of the 
spring department, production clerk, wire 
mill foreman and assistant superintend- 
ent. He became superintendent in 1929. 


* 


Karl Landgrebe, vice president in 
charge of administrative and special du- 
ties, Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., and employed by 
the company more than 32 years, retired 
Aug. 17. He is an outstanding civic 
leader in Birmingham. A native of 
Cleveland, Mr. Landgrebe graduated 
from Case School of Applied Science in 
1898. After working at blast furnaces 
in Chicago, Toledo, O., and Bethlehem, 
Pa., he joined the Tennessee company 
in 1910 as superintendent of the Ensley 
blast furnace department. Successively 
he was assistant general superintendent 
at Ensley, general superintendent, vice 
president in charge of operations, and his 
latest post, which he held since 1935. 


; 

A. J. Brandt, president, National Tool 
Co., Cleveland, has been named a direc- 
tor, Consolidated Aircraft Corp., San Di- 
ego, Calif. 

; 

A. S. Bonner has been elected presi- 
dent, Clark Equipment Co., Buchanan, 
Mich., to succeed the late Eugene B. 
Clark. George Spatta has been named 
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Karl Landgrebe 


executive vice president and general man- 
ager, and Ezra W. Clark has become 
vice president in charge of the truck- 
tractor division. 

. 

William Heidgerd, the past 15 years 
associated with Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. in various sales capacities in Chi- 
cago, Pittsburgh and Detroit, has re- 
signed from the Detroit district sales 
force of that company to become asso- 
ciated with the Traverse City, Mich., or- 
ganization of the Parsons Co., Detroit, 
in a purchasing capacity. 

. 

Leopold E. Block, chairman of the 
finance committee, Inland Steel Co., Chi- 
cago, has been elected a director, First 
National Bank of Chicago, to succeed 
the late Philip D. Block. 

; 

F. Ward Coburn has been elected 
president of the E. & G. Brooke Iron 
Co., Birdsboro, Pa., and the Richard Ore 
Co., Wharton, N. J. Mr. Coburn, for- 
merly vice president of the two organiza- 
tions, succeeds the late Robert E. 


Brooke. 
. 


R. F. Ohmer recently resigned as presi- 
dent of New Wrinkle Inc., Dayton, O., 
upon reporting for duty Aug. 1 as a col- 
onel in the United States Army Air Forces. 
Colonel Ohmer is temporarily stationed 
at Patterson Field, O. A _ veteran of 
World War I, Colonel Ohmer was over- 
seas with the 37th Division, entering the 
service in 1917 from the Ohio National 
Guard. During his absence, New Wrin- 
kle Inc. is under direction of J. C. Mc- 
Corkhill, general manager. 

. 

Stanley C. Schuler has joined the New 
York public relations section, General 
Electric Co., New York, as general as- 


William Heidgerd 





William A. Harding 


sistant to K, G. Patrick, who is in charge 
of the office. Mr. Schuler replaces Lieut. 
William H. Dinsmore, now in active serv- 
ice with the Navy. 

; 

William A. Harding has been appoint- 
ed manager of sheet, plate and special- 
ties, Jessop Steel Co., Washington, Pa. 
He studied metallurgy at Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Brooklyn, N. Y., and had been 
associated the past 20 years with Cru- 
cible Steel Co. 

‘ 

James H. Davis, manager, Moraine 
Products Division of General Motors 
Corp., Dayton, O., since 1924, has been 
named special assistant to E. F. Johnson, 
vice president of General Motors in 
charge of the Dayton divisions and East- 
ern Aircraft Division. Consolidation of 
the Moraine Products and Delco Brake 
Divisions in Dayton has been effected, 
the new organization to be known as 
Moraine Products Division. It will be 
headed by Bernard A. Brown as general 
manager, heretofore general manager of 
Delco Brake. 

Earl S. Patch, active in the develop- 
ment of powdered metal products of 
Moraine, will continue with similar re- 
sponsibilities in the new division. 

; 

George Frutchey has been named man- 
ager of the Chicago office, Lord Mfg. Co.., 
Erie, Pa., manufacturer of vibration in- 
sulating equipment, succeeding George 
P. Harrington, who has joined the Navy 
as a lieutenant. 

. 

Brig. Gen. Thomas S. Hammond, for- 
mer president, Whiting Corp., Harvey, 
Ill., has been appointed chief, Chicago 
Ordnance District, effective Sept. 1, to 
succeed Brig. Gen. Donald Armstrong, 
who has been made chief of the Army’s 
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new combat automotive center, Detroit. 
General Hammond has been associated 
with the ordnance office since Jan. 21, 
when he resigned as president and gen- 
eral manager of Whiting Corp. to be- 
come the district's production advisor. 
He became chief of the production serv- 
ice in May and two months later was 
appointed deputy district chief. 
. 


John H. Collier has been appointed 
sales manager, and Howard E. Jenkins, 
assistant sales manager, Nicholson File 
Co., Providence, R. I. Mr. Collier joined 
Nicholson File soon after graduating 
from Brown University in 1906. From 
1907 to 1912 he represented the com- 





H. E. Jenkins 


pany throughout the South and South- 
west territory. He became assistant sales 
manager in 1912. Mr. Jenkins entered 
the employ of Nicholson in 1938, repre- 
senting the company in the Eastern terri- 
tory with headquarters in Philadelphia. 
In 1941 he was transferred to the sales 
department at Providence. 
. 

M. B. Elliot has been named manager 

of sales, Unit Equipment Section, Gen- 
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eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Since 1926 he has served as transformer 

specialist for the east central district, 

with headquarters in Cleveland. = 
; 

Oliver J. Williford Jr., since 1936 as- 
sistant general freight agent, Illinois Cen- 
tral railroad, Chicago, has been appoint- 
ed to the newly created post of assistant 
manager of foreign freight traffic, with 
headquarters in Chicago. 

. 


Morgan C. Monroe has been promoted 
to assistant director of industrial rela- 
tions, and Frank C. Hargreave to person- 
nel manager, Republic Aviation Corp., 
Farmingdale, N. Y. Before joining Re- 
public Aviation last May as employment 
manager, Mr. Monroe did personnel work 
for the Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. Mr. Hargreave has been asso- 
ciated with Republic since last Septem- 
ber, recently as supervisor of selective 
service. 

© 


W. L. Lentz, manager, American Lo- 
comotive Co., announces appointment of 
five additional assistant superintendents 
for the company’s plant at Schenectady, 
N. Y. New appointees are J. W. Big- 
gerstaff, E. W. Bradford, J. P. Fleming, 
J. A. Graulty and J. D. Reynolds. Mr. 
Lentz said the action was taken because 
of the rapid expansion of the plant under 
the war production program, and the 
new assistant superintendents will fur- 
ther strengthen the supervisory force of 
the plant, largest of the company’s seven 
factories. 

‘ 


A. B. Betz, owner and founder of 
S. A. E. Steels, Cleveland, was honored 
at a dinner Aug. 18 by company em- 
ployes and associates on his fiftieth year 
in the steel warehouse business. 

; 

Victor E. Williams, assistant general 
manager of sales, Organic Chemicals Di- 
vision, Monsanto Chemical Co., New 
York, has been promoted to director of 
sales of that division. Frederick C. Ren- 
ner, assistant general manager of sales, 
Organic Chemicals Division, has been 
made general manager of sales, with 
offices in St. Louis. 

‘ 

Ralph Griffith, associated with the Chi- 
cago office of Drive-All Mfg. Co., De- 
troit, has been advanced to sales man- 
ager. He succeeds C. A. Cowdrey, who 
has been promoted to general manager, 
with headquarters at Detroit. 

; 

F. C. Todd, formerly a member of the 
faculty of Pennsylvania State College, has 
joined the technical staff of Battelle Me- 
morial Institute, Columbus, O., and has 
been assigned to research in industrial 
physics. 





DIED: 


Frederick Lee Stone, 66, vice president 
and a director, Universal Atlas Cement 
Co., United States Steel Corp. subsidi- 
ary, at St. Mary's hospital, Rochester, 
Minn., Aug. 17. Joining the company in 
1911 as a salesman, he advanced suc- 
cessively to chief clerk, assistant sales 
agent, division sales manager, assistant 
general sales manager, general sales man- 
ager, and in 1932 became vice president. 
The past several years he had resided at 
the Biltmore hotel, New York. 


> 


Frank W. Lindgren, 86, founder, Me- 
chanics Universal Joint Co., Rockford, 
IIL, now a division of Borg-Warner Corp., 
in that city, Aug. 17. He also organized 
Forgings & Stampings Inc., Rockford. 

. 

John F. Wyzalek, 47, chief metallur- 
gist, Hyatt Bearings Division, General 
Motors Corp., Harrison, N. J., and a na- 
tionally known authority on heat treat- 
ment of metals and carburizing methods, 
Aug. 8. He joined Hyatt in 19153 as a 
laboratory technician. Mr. Wyzalek was 
a member, American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute, 
Materials and American Society for Met- 


American Society for Testing 
als. He contributed many articles on gas 
carburizing, heat treating and other met- 
allurgical subjects to technical and trade 
papers. At his death he was serving as 
state chairman, War Products Advisory 
Committee for the ASM. 
. 

Clifton W. Edwards, 57, superintend- 
ent, Brier Hill plant, Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co., Youngstown, O., Aug. 16, 
at his home in that city. Beginning his 
steel career with Bethlehem Steel Co., 
he joined Youngstown Sheet & Tube at 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., as a roller 25 years 
ago, and has been with that company 
ever since, except for the period from 
1930-31 when he was general superin- 
tendent, A. M. Byers Co., Ambridge, Pa. 

‘ 

Leonard Wesson, 65, since 1937 op- 
erating manager, Universal Atlas Cement 
Co., United States Steel Corp. subsid- 
iary, New York, Aug. 15, at White Plains 
hospital, White Plains, N. Y. He joined 
the cement division of the former Illinois 
Steel Co. in 1904 as superintendent. From 
1919 to 1930 he was assistant general 
superintendent, Atlas Portland Cement 
Co. and when Universal Portland Cement 
Co. and Atlas were merged in 1930, he 
became assistant operating manager. 
‘ 

Orra L. Hollister, 79, president, Fed- 
eral Malleable Co., West Allis, Wis., in 
Milwaukee, Aug. 14 

. 

E. Otto Kollsman, 41, founder and for- 

mer treasurer and comptroller, Kollsman 
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Instrument Co., Elmhurst, N. Y., Aug. 12, 
in Montpelier, Vt. Mr. Kollsman retired 
from the firm in 1940 when, through 
merger, it became Kollsman Instrument 
Division of Square D Co. 

; 

William F. Kinsella, 59, vice president 
and treasurer, Worden-Allen Co., Mil- 
waukee, Aug. 15, in that city. Associated 
with the company since 1903, he became 
vice president in 1909 and in 1936 as- 
sumed the additional duties of treasurer. 

. 

John P. Sykes, who during his 59 years 
of service with Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Philadelphia, advanced from ap- 
prentice to senior vice president, at his 
home in Wallingford, Pa., Aug. 16. Born 
Sept. 25, 1859, at Charlotte, N. C., Mr. 
Sykes was apprenticed to the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works at the age of 20. His 
advancement was steady and he served 
in various supervisory capacities. He re- 
signed as vice president and a director 
on March 3, 1938, and retired: from ac- 
tive participation in the affairs of the 
company. 


. 

Mark Winslow Potter, 76, the past six 

years president, Pennsylvania Coal & 

Coke Corp., and a former member of 

the Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
New York, recently. 


> 

John H. Schmeller, 85, industrialist, 
construction engineer and metallurgist, 
Aug. 12, in Cleveland. Mr, Schmeller 
retired in 1940 as president and chair- 
man of the National Bronze & Alumi- 
num Foundry Co., Cleveland, which or- 
ganization he founded 30 years ago. He 
held several patents on methods of proc- 
essing aluminum and other metals. 

; 

Hugh M. Rice, 52, vice president, 
Phelps Dodge Refining Corp. of Illinois, 
Chicago, Aug. 6, in New York, where he 
also maintained offices. 

. 

Frank B. Crawford, foundry foreman, 
Union Spring & Mfg. Co., New Kensing- 
ton, Pa., Aug. 5. He had served as fore- 


man 22 years. 
+ 


Arthur E. Painter, the past ten years 
New York representative, Atlantic Steel 
Castings Co., Chester, Pa., Aug. 14, at 
the age of 50. Associated with the steel 
foundry industry most of his life, Mr. 
Painter was formerly with the Reading 
Steel Castings Co., Reading, Pa., Bay- 
onne Steel Castings Co., Bayonne, N. J., 
and Riverside Steel Castings Co., Har- 
rison, N. J. 


American Petroleum Institute will hold 
its Twenty-third annual meeting as origi- 
nally scheduled, Chicago, Nov. 9-13, but 
at the Palmer House instead of the Stev- 
ens hotel. Plans for the meeting have 


not been completed. 
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First Half Steel 
Earnings Lowest 


In Three Years 


IN THE first half of 1942, when steel 
production was breaking all prior records, 
net earnings of steel companies dropped 
sharply to a total below earnings in any 
six-month period since the first half of 
1939, according to a report by the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute. 

After paying taxes and meeting all 
other expenses of operation, net income 
of a group of '72 companies representing 
over 90 per cent of the industry's total 
capacity, amounted to $116,407,000. 

By comparison, in the last half of 1941, 
reports from a similar group of com- 
panies showed aggregate earnings of 
$167,421,000, while in the first half of 
last year steel company earnings totaled 
$188,945,000. 

Earnings in the first six months of this 
year were at a rate representing a 1eturn 
of less than 5.3 per cent on investment in 
the industry—fully one-third less than 
the return earned in 1941 and still far- 
ther below return earned in the peace- 
time year 1929. 


Payrolls Up 30 Per Cent 


Among the principal factors in reduc- 
ing net earnings this year have been in- 
creases in wages, taxes and certain other 
costs of operation. Steel prices, how- 
ever, have remained practically un- 
changed over the past three years. 

Payrolls of the companies in the first 
half of this year, including payrolls of 
certain subsidiaries which do not make 
steel, amounted to $969,855,000, or 30 
per cent above payrolls in the correspond- 
ing period of last year. 

The total amount of taxes paid or re- 
served for payment in the first six months 
of this year exceeded $392,913,000, or 
80 per cent above taxes in the corre- 
sponding months of 1941 and almost 
double the tax payments by the indus- 
try in any full year prior to 1941. 

Steel company taxes in the first half of 
this year amounted to over 40 cents per 
dollar of total payrolls, compared with 29 
cents in taxes paid per dollar going into 
payrolls in the first half of last year. 

A total of $72,846,000 in dividends 
was distributed to the half million stock- 
holders of the companies during the first 
six months of this year. In the corre- 
sponding period of 1941, dividend pay- 
ments amounted to $73,286,000. 

First half aggregate net income of 
290 leading industrial groups compiled 
by National City Bank, New York, to- 
taled $474,583,000, against $725,251,- 
000 in 1941. This represents a de- 





crease from 11.9 to 7.5 per cent in re- 
turn on investment. 

The manufacturing group, comprising 
242 companies, had net income during 
the first six months of $436,092,000, 
against $688,526,000 in 1941. Their rate 
of return dropped from 12.4 per cent 
in 1941 to 7.5 per cent in first six months 
this year. 

United States now has a total of 31 
“billionaire” business enterprises whose 
aggregate assets of more than -$66,000,- 
000,000 are the greatest in history. 

The Bell System, comprising the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and subsidiary and affiliated companies. 
maintains its No. 1 spot. Metropolitan 
Life Insurance, with assets of $5,648,- 
047,196, was in second place. United 
States Steel Corp. stood in twelfth place 
with assets of $2,045,021,000. General 
Motors Corp. was fifteenth. 


Light Alloys Division 
Organized by A.F.A. 


Recognizing the increasing demand for 
aluminum and magnesium castings and 
the rapid growth of those divisions of 
the foundry industry, the American Foun- 
drymen’s Association has divided its 
present nonferrous division to create a 
new light alloy division. The present 
nonferrous division, whose membership 
includes those interested in the produc- 
tion of brass, bronze and light alloy cast- 
ings, will become the brass and bronze 
division. 

The first step in the organization of 
the light alloys division will be the ap- 
pointment of an advisory committee to 
direct its activities. Among those who 
have already volunteered for service are 
Dr. N. E. Woldman, chief metallurgical 
engineer, Eclipse Aviation division, Ben- 
dix Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. J.; W. E. 
Martin, metallurgist, Sperry Gyroscope 
Co. Inc., Flushing, N. Y.; Leslie Brown, 
plant manager, magnesium fabricators di- 
vision, Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp., 
Adrian, Mich.; H. J. Rowe, metallurgical 
engineer, Aluminum Co. of America, 
Cleveland; A. T. Ruppe, foundry superin- 
tendent, Bendix Products Corp., South 
Bend, Ind.; Carleton C. Hitchcock, su- 
perintendent, R. C. Hitchcock & Sons, 
Minneapolis.; and B. D. Claffey, vice 
president and manager, General Mallea- 
ble Corp., Werra Aluminum division, 
Waukesha, Wis. Other outstanding mem- 
bers of the light alloys castings indus- 
try are being approached to serve on the 
advisory committee. 

Anyone interested in taking part in 
the activities of the new light alloys di- 
vision is requested to volunteer his serv- 
ices to R. E. Kennedy, secretary, Amer- 
ican Foundrymen’s Association, 222 West 
Adams street, Chicago. 
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“Housecleaning” in WPB Started by 
Nelson; Consultant Is Dismissed 


WASHINGTON 

WAR Production Chief Donald M. Nel- 
son last week served notice on his critics 
that his patience has been exhausted by 
an undercover campaign of sniping at his 
administration of the war production 
campaign. 

“From now on anyone who crosses my 
path is going to have his head taken off,” 
the WPB chairman, noted for his patience, 
declared. 

First evidence of the new fighting 
spirit of Mr. Nelson was revealed in 
the dismissal of Frederick I. Libbey, a 
WPB engineering consultant, who dis- 
closed a confidential report to the effect 
the Iron and Steel Branch was inefficient 
and required reorganizing. The report is 
understood to have been undertaken as 
result of the Truman committee investiga- 
tion and charges that a “black market” 
in steel operations existed. The WPB Com- 
investigated the latter 
charges and reported they were without 
foundation. 

For several weeks stories have been 
emanating from Washington, that Mr. 
Nelson soon would practically abdicate 
to the armed services in the control of 
the war production program. 

These reports of the diminution of Mr. 
Nelson’s job—never forthright predictions 
that he would resign—apparently aroused 


pliance Branch 


the deliberate and patient WPB chieftain. 

“I'm going to get tough enough to get 
this job done, and the job will be done, 
you can be sure of that. There'll be no 
more alibis. I'm sick of them.” 

Among the charges tossed at Mr. Nel- 
son were that many war plants would be 
forced to close due to shortage of mate- 
rials, implying that control of those ma- 
terials has been mismanaged. 

Mr. Nelson stated: “There 
too much loose talk about this program. 
They say 1000 plants may be shut down 
for lack of materials. That is wrong. 

“In every program there must be ad- 
justments, and we are making those ad- 
justments now. I can see the way ahead 
and we are going to come out on top.” 

Mr. Nelson made it plain that he no 
longer will tolerate “fifth wheels” and 
misfits in the WPB. One of the most fre- 
quent criticisms directed at him has been 
his reluctance to unburden the organiza- 


has been 


tion of nonproducers and nonefficient em- 
ployes foisted upon him by the adminis- 
tration. 

The WPB chief's statements indicate 
he also is prepared to delineate clearly 
the demarcation between his agency and 
the armed services. Mr. Nelson never has 
admitted that any conflict exists, but 
subordinate officials in the board say that 
such conflict is apparent. 
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as published 








M ORDERS 


M-15-b-1 (Amendment): Rubber, effective Aug. 
15. Establishes specifications for manufac- 
ture of rubber-covered rolls used in the 
paper, textile, tanning, steel and other in- 
dustries. 

M-53 (Amendment): Printing Ink, effective 
Aug. 13. Removes restrictions on use of 
orange mineral (lead oxide) in printing ink. 
Permits use of varnishes containing glycerol 
phthalate resins and phenolic resins in mak- 
ing certain inks and gloss overprint varnish 
if such varnishes were manufactured prior 
to March 30, 1942. 

M-154 (Amendment): Thermoplastics, effective 
Aug. 14. Extends date for scheduling of 
operations by manufacturers to begin to 


stricts use of polyvinyl butyral to war orders. 
M-154-b, effective Aug. 14, prohibits dis- 
position of methyl methacrylate sheet scrap 
except to reprocess into sheeting. 
M-29 (Amendment): Tungsten, effective Aug. 
18. Permits delivery of ores or concentrates 
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by any producer, dealer, or processor to 
dealers or processors for concentration or 
beneficiation purposes without specific au- 
thorization by WPB. 


P ORDERS 


P-98 (Extension): Petroleum Industry Materials, 
issued Aug. 13. Extends order until Sept. 15. 


L ORDERS 


L-30 (Amendment): Kitchen, Household and 
s Articles, effective Aug. 15. 
Reduces iron and steel use in making cook- 
ing utensils in August and September to 
70% of rate during year ended June 30, 
1941. Use in making kitchen ware and 
essential household articles fixed at a 50% 
rate. 


L-42 (Amendment): Plumbing and Heating 
Simplification, effective Aug. 15. Permits 
manufacture of pipe fittings necessary for 
operation of fire protection sprinkler systems 
and for drain pipes. 


L-l12a: Industrial Power Trucks, 


effective 


Lists approved standard models 
of trucks which manufacturers are permitted 
to build. 


Aug. 14. 


L-154: Steam Surface Condensers, effective 
Aug. 19. Schedule II prohibits use of cop- 
per, copper base alloy, nickel or tin in tube 
sheets. Requires tubing for condensers to be 
made of Admiralty or Muntz metal. 


E ORDERS 


E-l1-b (Amendment): Machine Tools, effective 
Aug. 13. Provides for reallocation of tools 
after certain quotas have been filled 


PRICE SCHEDULES 


No. 2 (Amended)—Aluminum Scrap and Sec- 
ondary Ingot, effective Aug. 20. Establishes 
maximum prices for segregated solid scrap 
other than 2S, for aluminum drosses, skim- 
mings, grindings, sweepings, sawings and 
spatters. Reduces maximum prices for all 
grades of obsolete scrap except pure cable 
by 1 cent. Establishes methods for de- 
termining maximum prices for all grades of 
secondary ingot not previously covered. 
Places ingot prices, formerly f.0.b. point of 
shipment, on modified “carload freight al- 
lowed” basis. 

No. 10 (Amendment)—Pig Iron, effective Aug 
21. Adjusts prices on shipments from Buf- 
falo when made all-rail to points formerly 
supplied by barge 

No. 136 (Amendment)—Machine and Parts, 
effective Aug. 19. Sets March 31, 1942, as 
base date for pricing special gages. 

No. 204—Idle or Frozen Materials, effective 
Aug. 20. Establishes formulas for pricing 
such materials sold under Priorities Regula- 
tion No. 153. 


Contractors Asked To Use 
Standardized Equipment 


WPB has appealed to all contractors in 
the fields of power plant construction and 
oil refinery and synthetic rubber plant 
construction to use, insofar as possible, 
only equipment of standard design. 
chief of the Simpli- 


fications Branch of the Conservation Di- 


Howard Coonley, 
vision, in letters to designers and con- 
structors of power plants, oil refineries 
and synthetic rubber plants, pointed out 
that almost all materials used in this con- 


struction are on the critical list. 


R. L. Vaniman Succeeds Kanzler 
As Chief of WPB Auto Branch 


R. L. Vaniman, Detroit, has been ap- 
pointed chief of the WPB Automotive 
Branch by A. I. Henderson, deputy direc- 
tor general for industry operations. Mr 
Vaniman succeeds Ernest Kanzler, who 
recently was appointed deputy chairman 
for program progress of the WPB. Mr. 
Vaniman has been assistant chief of the 
Automotive Branch. 


Million Kilowatts of 
Power To Be Added 


More than a million kilowatts of hydro 
power will be added by July, 1944, at 
five Bureau of Reclamation multipurpose 
irrigation projects in the West. 

Additions will bring the total operat- 
ing capacity of reclamation power plants 
in 12 states to 2,500,000 kilowatts. The 
potential annual output will be more 
than 20,000,000,000. 
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Sufficient ships available to haul war materials, but nonessential 


seaborne traffic appears doomed . . . Future of trade union movement 
believed imperiled as rash actions of locals increase public resentment 


WASHINGTON 


COMMUTERS and other travelers of 
late have observed vast accumulations of 
military supplies at various seaports on 
both coasts. These and other observa- 
tions. have resulted in fears that all 
might not be well in moving our arma- 
ment across the seas to the various 
theaters of war. Rumors and questions 
have drifted in to Washington; these 
reflect a rather widespread impression 
that military goods are not moving as 
they should. Many people fear there 
is insufficient cargo space. Many cite 
government leases of warehouse facili- 
ties and wonder whether this indicates a 
bad shipping situation. 

It can be stated on the best authority 
that there is no foundation for such fears. 
Our goods are moving abroad in the 
scheduled volume. Persons who observe 
large stores of military goods, it is ex- 
plained, should understand that it is 
necessary to assemble huge quantities 
of all sorts of supplies at the various de- 
pots so that shipments abroad may be 
balanced. Ships must be loaded and 
gotten under way without delay. They 
¢annot be held up by a lack of this or 
that item. Hence the reason for main- 
taining complete stocks of all supplies 
involved at the various depots. 


Task Not Easy 


There is no reason. according to reli- 
able information, to fear any change in 
this situation. There will continue to be 
plenty of ships to move war supplies in 
a volume that will meet the existing 
schedules. 

The job of providing cargo space for 
these shipments of military supplies is 
not an easy one. It is being accomplished 
by the virtual elimination of commercial 
shipping. In fact, what few instances of 
nonessential commercial shipping still re- 
main are slated to disappear. The effect 
will be another contribution to the “lean 
but healthy” economy our people have 
been told to expect. Many items used in 
our daily lives which depend on seaborne 
transportation are due to become scarce 
and disappear. But the supply of bottoms 
for exporting military supplies is to be 
sufficient at all times. By various means, 
such as complete co-ordination of Ameri- 
can and British mer hant fleet movements, 
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we are assured of our ability to carry on 
a large military effort. 


Self-Perpetuation, First 
Law of Labor Leadership 


Labor leaders at the national capitol 
are secretly worried about the future of 
the labor movement in the United States. 
Nobody knows better than they that the 
country as a whole is dissatisfied with 
the performance of organized labor in 
this war up to the present time. They 
fully realize the possibility of eventual 
consequences from mounting public in- 
dignation over a consistent record of de- 
mands for increases in pay and closed shop 
and maintenance of membership con- 
tracts. 

The question naturally arises: Why do 
they not follow a course that would merit 
public approval? 

The answer to this question is that 
human nature is what it is—and no more. 
Labor leaders cannot be statesmen. By the 
very nature of their position they must be 
politicians and pressure men. To remain 
leaders they must demand what is wanted 
by their followings. Union memberships 
contain many rugged individuals who 
have firm convictions as to their rights. 
They usually are patriotic Americans; 
sometimes, like many other Americans, 
they put self-interest first. Labor leaders 
are confronted with complex problems. 
Their chief concern is to keep on being 
leaders—and that accounts for many as- 
pects of the overall labor picture that may 
seem strange to the casual observer. 


That the top leaders are sincere in de- 
manding full production for the war with- 
out any work stoppages, cannot be 
doubted. However, they do not have con- 
trol of local unions or the leaders of 
these local unions. It is the rash conduct 
of locals that is the chief worry of the top 
leaders. To any who wonder why the 
top leaders do not establish a certain de- 
gree of discipline over the locals, the an- 
swer is that they just do not rebuke locals 
and leaders of locals. In that respect they 
are in the same position as members of 
congress who have to keep the goodwill 
of their constituency in order to remain 
in office. . 


In connection with labor, it is an in- 
teresting fact that manufa:turers who 





come here to serve in various capacities 
in the government and who come into con- 
tact with labor leaders soon develop a 
more sympathetic attitude toward labor 
in general than they felt while they were 
working at their normal jobs. 

A few days ago a dollar-a-year man in 
an important post in the War Production 
Board was told about a number of in- 
stances involving labor offenses. One of 
them, for example, had to do with a case 
where men in a certain plant worked July 
4 at time-and-a-half pay only to take off 
a day at regular pay during the following 
week. 

“Labor is not any worse offender than 
any other element in our social structure,” 
he commented. “For every case of bad 
labor conduct we find a bad case of man- 
agement. The old mid-week golf game 
continues to hold up pretty well. Some- 
one here was telling of his amazement at 
the large number of cars from various 
states to be seen at the recent Kentucky 
Derby. 

“I believe the average 
whether he is laborer or something else, 
is a good citizen at heart and is willing 
to pitch in and give his last ounce of effort 
when he understands the real extent of 
the emergency. A lot of people are not 
yet awake—but they are due to wake up 
very soon when the first large casualty 
lists start to come in. It probably will take 
that to make them realize we are in a 


” 


war. 


American, 


Important Possibilities 
In Use of Boron in Alloys 


Hardly a week goes by without some 
new development, either announced or 
unannounced, having to do with wartime 
steel metallurgy. The latest idea to re- 
ceive consideration is the use of boron as 
an alloying element. As this is something 
new, the exact effects of boron are not yet 
known. However, certain steel companies 
have been studying boron additions. 

As a result of preliminary data that 
have been accumulated, it is possible that 
some of the NE steels of the chromium- 
nickel-molybdenum type will be pepped 
up with boron. 

It has been found that too much boren 
causes entire loss of ductility, resulting 
in a steel that is brittle. But experience to 
date indicates that 0.008 per cent boron 
in a steel containing 0.50 chromium, 0.50 
nickel and 0.25 molybdenum gives greater 
hardenability without hurting the ductility 
of the steel too much. Results up to the 
present time suggest the possibility of re- 
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ducing either or both the carbon and man- 
ganese contents by such an addition of 
boron. 

The objective at which the boron in- 
vestigation is launched is a new type of 
steel that will have abrasion resistance 


combined with impact resistance. If pres- 
ent data prove conclusive the new boron 
alloy steels are intended for use in gears, 
certain forgings, and in reciprocating parts 
which must endure severe wear and with- 
out failure by breakage. 


Army To Use More Substitutes for 
Critical Construction Materials 


WASHINGTON 

FURTHER restrictions on the use of 
critical materials have been instituted by 
the War Department in its $7,500,000,- 
000 construction program. 

A revised “List of Prohibited Articles 
for Construction Work” for barracks and 
buildings is considerably more drastic 
than the original list issued April 1 by 
the Army and Navy munitions Board. 

In the new list, restrictions continue 
severe on copper, rubber, steel, zinc, 
lead, and aluminum. Chromium, mag- 
nesium, and nickel, are virtually barred. 
Additional prohibitions limit further the 
use of drying oils, fue! oil, wool, mahog- 
any and aircraft grades of spruce. 

The Army has frequently innovated 
substitutes in its construction work, in 
many instances long before private build- 
ing felt the pinch. Months ago, plans 
were changed and specifications altered 
on cantonments, airfields, ordnance 
plants, and installations for the Services 
of Supply. Minor changes in specifica- 
tions often save tons of critical mate- 
rials. 

Use of copper and brass, along with 
structural steel and steel plate, has been 
drastically curtailed or eliminated en- 
tirely where possible by the Corps of 
Engineers, which is in charge of Army 
construction. Normally 140,000,000 
pounds of copper would be required on 
a construction program of the size and 
scope the Army is doing, but one-fourth 
that amount will suffice on the basis of 
present indications. 

Copper flashing for roofs and walls 
is replaced by flashing of asphalt-coated 
steel. Brass in bathroom fixtures has 
virtually disappeared. Various flush 
valves were re-designed to halve the 
brass content. On faucets alone some 
35,000 pounds of brass will have been 
saved by the end of 1942. 

A considerable amount of rubber in- 
sulation has been eliminated by the use 
of weather-proofed wiring, and open 
knob and tube insulation. Wire cover- 


ing of fibrous paper being substituted 
for rubber sheathing. 

Large tonnages of steel have been 
diverted to other war purposes. For 
some time, concrete, wood, and sheet 
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steel have been going into structures of 
the Services of Supply wherever they 
could supplant steel plate. For the 
last quarter of 1942, this conservation 
policy has slashed steel plate require- 
ments for construction uses to 48,000 
tons, whereas 202,000 tons would be 
needed on the basis of specifications as 
written on Nov. 1, 1941. 

There now are wooden spans in air- 
field hangars and storage plants; con- 
crete in columns; wood and reinforced 
concrete in storage tanks. Grease traps 
of vitrified china supplant cast iron in 
their Army mess hall function of collect- 
ing garbage and recovering fats for the 
manufacture of glycerine. Three big 
purchases since May 1942 have saved 
2250 tons of cast iron on this one item. 
Vitrified china in sinks, lavatories, and 
bathroom and kitchen fixtures has re- 
placed many tons of metal. 

Shower cabinets are made of pressed 
wood wallboard, as are spray cabinets 
for sterilizing dishes. 

Hot water boilers and heaters are be- 
ing re-designed with a safety factor that 
is lower, yet adequate. This will cut by 
one-fourth the total steel requirements 
needed for such boilers, with an indicated 
shift from 2000 tons of plate to 1500 


tons of sheet metal on projects now in_ 


sight. Space heating systems are being 
changed from high steam pressure to low, 
so that cast iron can be used in lieu of 
steel plate, 

Most kitchen equipment is largely of 
shcet steel or iron coated with porcelain 
enamel, Substitutions were made long 
ago on small sizes of utensils. Cooks’ 
tables and pan racks are made of wood. 
Elaborate dish washing apparatus is sim- 
plified to conserve metal. Stainless steel 
and monel metal are eliminated, except 
where indispensable. 


Copper screening has been elimin- 
ated in favor of zinc-coated steel. A 
plastic screen fabric for use in the tropics 
is being considered. 


Construction of Electric 
Power, Light Lines Halted 


WPB has halted further construction of 
electric power and light projects which 





had been permitted under prior authori- 
zation with respect to projects 40 per 
cent complete on Dec. 5. The ban is 
designed to conserve critical materials. 

The WPB action, taken through issu- 
ance of Amendment No. 3 to Preference 
Rating Order P-46, does not affect the 
construction of important war projects 
which have been or may be specifically 
authorized by WPB. 

Amendment removes from P-46 the 
authority to all utilities to complete con- 
struction projects 40 per cent complete 
on Dec. 5, and provides that there may 
be no additions or expansions to electric 
systems except as specifically authorized 
by the Director General for Operations 
of the WPB. 


Army Buys 880,000 Trucks; 
Many To Have Wood Bodies 


In one day recently the Army pur- 
chased 880,000 trucks and trailers of 
various types in 64 separate contracts 
with 41 manufacturers, the War Depart- 
ment announced last week. To.al cest of 
the vehicles will exceed $1,500.060,000. 

Majority of the new trucks will have 
wood bodies, conserving critical metal. 
Steel-bodied cargo trucks are still re- 
quired for some purposes, especially for 
tropical usage because it resists insect 
and weather damage. 

Conversion to wood bodies indicates a 
saving of some 75,000 tons of steel in 
1942, and probably 350,000 tons in 1943. 
It applies to cargo body trucks of 1%-ton 
capacity and heavier. 

Aside from the steel conserved, the 
substitution of wood bodies for steel 
means that many small manufacturers 
will participate in the orders. Likewise 
the hardware will be made primarily by 
small concerns, upon the insistence of 
the Purchases Division of Services of 
Supply. Substitution of wood for steel 
bodies began in April. 


Reduce Steel Allowance for 
Kitchen Utensil Production 


Use of iron and steel in the manu- 
facture of kitchen utensiles and house- 
hold articles has been further reduced 
in Amendment No. 6 to Limitation Or- 
der L-30. 

During the period from Aug. 1 to 
Sept. 30 iron and steel needed in the 
manufacture of cooking utensils may 
be used at 70 per cent of the rate of 
use during the 12 months ended June 30, 
1941. This is a reduction from the pre- 
viously permitted use of the iron and 
steel at a 90 per cent rate. 

During the same two-month period 
iron and steel may be used in a second 
group of articles, consisting mainly of 
kitchen ware and essential household 
articles, at a 50 per cent rate. 
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War Contract Price Readjustments 


To Be Primarily Reappraisal of Costs 


WASHINGTON 

POLICIES and procedures to be fol- 
lowed in the overall renegotiation of 
war contracts for the purpose of lowering 
costs were outlined last week by the 
Price Adjustment Boards of the Army, 
Navy and Maritime Commission. 

Each of the three agencies has es- 
tablished separate boards, which will 
work together in assigning war contract- 
ing companies to the department, com- 
mission or Army supply service for which 
the company does most of its war work. 

Each company will renegotiate before 
only one price adjustment unit, and set- 
tlements thus reached will be made on 
behalf of all departments and supply 
services. 

No fixed method for determining a 
reasonable profit is contemplated by the 
renegotiation units. A statement by the 
three agencies sets forth the policies to 
be followed: 

“The renegotiation program is essen- 
tially one of reducing contract prices 
which may involve eliminating or recap- 
turing excessive profits. 

“The overall profit is taken as the 
primary basis of renegotiation, and not 


the individual contracts. 

“The right of industry to a reason- 
able profit is recognized as fundamental.” 

The price adjustment boards empha- 
size that no rigid formula will be fol- 
lowed, but rather that a flexible pro- 
cedure will be employed. 

“An operating profit of a given per 
cent may be too high in one situation, 
and too low in another. Stated simply, 
such profit is to be related to volume ‘of 
production. Congress obviously intend- 
ed, in requiring this program, that these 
flexible procedures should obviate the 
need for imposing a flat percentage 
profit based on volume. Profits are to 
be computed before federal taxes, since 
it is not the function of the price ad- 
justment boards to vary profit margins 
so as to shift or circumvent the tax bur- 
den imposed by Congress, through war 
tax laws. 


No Fixed Formula 


“There is no fixed nor inflexible for- 
mula, or mode of procedure. The situa- 
tion of no two companies is exactly 


alike. Due 
among other things, to relative efficiency, 


consideration is given, 
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risks, financial record, extent of conver- 
sion to war purposes, and performance 
in the war effort. 


“Detailed audits or complete scrutiny 
of a war contractor's books and records 
are not contemplated for the program is 
undertaken in the spirit of cooperation. 
However, certain basic information may 
be required.” 

That certain types of risks deserve 
special consideration is recognized by 
the price adjustment units. Among these 


are increases in labor and materials 
costs; inexperience with new types of 
production; complexity of manufactur- 
ing technique; and delays attributable 
to unavailability of materials. 

“Special 
company 
poses, and become financially extended,” 


situations arise where a 


converts all-out to war pur- 
the agencies states. “This is an impor- 
tant factor to be taken into considera- 
tion. 


“The work of these price adjustment 


boards, in treating with the overall 
problem, will not obviate the duty of 
contracting officers (unrelated to the 
boards) to continue to survey the spe- 
cific contracts in their care. The boards 
desire to encourage contractors to ad- 
just costs under individual contracts 
wherever there would otherwise result 
an excessive overall profit margin for the 
company. This may avoid the need of 
overall readjustments by the price ad- 
justment unit to which the company has 
been assigned for review 

“The agreements on reduced profits 
usually cover fiscal periods, and so re- 
quire estimates on the unfilled portions 
of the contracts. However, it is the 
policy to allow original agreements to 
stand unless the actual figures with re- 
spect to such factors as costs, volume 
of production, or nature of product 
prove to be materially at variance with 
the estimates upon which the settlements 
are based. In the final review, if it is 
shown that increased profits have re- 
sulted from extra effort by the con- 
tractor to reduce costs or increased pro 
duction, consideration will be given to 


this factor. 


Army Operations Decentralized 


“The Navy and Maritime boards han- 
dle all their cases in Washington. The 
Army 
ing its operations as much as possible. 


board, however, is decentraliz- 
Price adjustment sections will function 
in the field procurement offices, as well 
as in Washington, in behalf of the sup»ly 
services and the materiel command of 
the Army Air Forces. This should re- 
lieve much congestion and obviate the 
need for many company executives to 
travel to Washington for renegotiations. 

“This decentralization leaves the War 
Department board, which is responsible 
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to the Under Secretary of War, con- 
cerned primarily with governing policy 
and procedure of its underlying price 
adjustment sections, whose recommenda- 
tions and findings it will review. It 
will assign companies for renegotiation 
proceedings. 

“The War Department board will con- 
duct renegotiation with any company 
whenever because of the size of the com- 
pany, the dollar volume of the contracts 
involved, the number of contracting ser- 
vices interested, new questions present- 
ed or for any other reason it appears that 
renegotiation by Price Adjustment Sec- 
tions of the Supply Services or the Mate- 
riel Command of the Air Forces is im- 
practicable.” 

The price adjustment boards will pro- 


ceed on the belief that it is not the in- 
tention of industry to reap undue profits 
on war contracts and that where con- 
tract prices are found too high that the 
cause was lack of foreknowledge of 
costs and due to increased volume of 
output with consequent reduction of unit 
costs. , 

“The renegotiation program really is 
a tribute to the mass production proficien- 
cy and progressive technology of Ameri- 
can industry. 

“Numerous war contracts were rush- 
order jobs where there could be little 
foreknowledge of costs, but actual ex- 
perience now supplies a realistic measure 
of these costs. Hence the renegotiation 
program is primarily in the nature of a 
reappraisal of costs.” 


Ceilings Over Prices of Idle and 


Frozen Inventories Established 


WASHINGTON 

FORMULAS designed to simplify the 
pricing of idle or frozen materials sold 
under Priorities Regulation No. 13 are 
established in Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 204, issued by OPA. 

The price regulation is based on the 
principle that no purchaser of idle or 
frozen inventories should pay more than 
he would be forced to pay had the 
goods been purchased from his regular 
supplier. 

The new regulation provides: 

1, Wherever a specific dollar and 
cents maximum price exists which is 
applicable to the sale of idle or frozen 
materials by their present holder, the 
maximum price established by such regu- 
lation shall apply. 

2. No maximum price is provided fo: 
sales to the original supplier of the ma- 
terial, or to another producer of the ma- 
terial on the grounds that the original 
supplier or other producer must resell 
at an established ceiiing. 

3. In the case of materials sold to any 
other authorized buyer, for which no 
specific maximum price in dollars and 
cents terms exists, and which-are sold 
in the same form in which they were 
originally purchased, the seller shall 
ascertain the maximum price which the 
original supplier is permitted to charge 
for the same or similar material and ap- 
ply that maximum price to his sales. 

4. In cases where the original seller no 
longer exists, or no longer sells the ma- 
terial in question, the seller of idle or 
frozen materials is permitted to charge 
a price not in excess of the actual de- 
livered cost to him. 

5. Idle or frozen materials which have 
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been fabricated, processed, or otherwise 
altered, or alloyed, assembled, mixed or 
otherwise combined so that they no 
longer are in the form in which original- 
ly purchased by the seller, are put in two 
classes for pricing purposes. 

In the first class are materials which 
have been fabricated or combined into a 
form in which ‘other producers will find 
them readily usable for further fabri- 
cation or assembly. In such cases, the 
regulation permits the seller to receive a 
price equal to his cost of materials and 
labor, plus the percentage markup which 
he would have received had he been 
permitted to complete the fabrication or 
assembly into his normal product. 


May Be Sold at Scrap Prices 


In the second class are materials which 
are not usable in their existing state in 
any currently permissible productive 
process. Since the fabrication or combi- 
nation which has taken place possesses 
no economic value under present cir- 
cumstances, these materials must be sold 
for scrap or salvage purposes. 

6. In the case of materials which are 
not usable and for which a definite max- 
imum price for sale as scrap has been 
established by a maximum price regu- 
lation, that maximum price shall apply. 
If there is no OPA ceiling price, and the 
material is sold to a scrap dealer, no 
maximum price is established by the 
regulation. This is in line with the pro- 
visions of Supplementary Regulation No. 
1 to the General Maximum Price Regu- 
lation. 

However, if the materials are sold as 
scrap to industrial consumers and if 
there is no specific maximum price for 








their sale as scrap, waste, or salvage, 
Regulation No. 204 establishes a maxi- 
mum price equal to 80 per cent of the 
delivered cost of the material to the 
seller. 

A provision is contained in the new 
regulation whereby OPA can grant ex- 
ception from all price regulations for the 
sale of materials to a government agency 
under the terms of any government pro- 
gram for the purchase of surplus stocks. 


Maximum Loading of Freight 
Cars Required by ODT Order 


More efficient utilization of railroad 
freight cars and locomotives is sought in 
an order requiring maximum loading of 
cars carrying civilian freight, issued last 
week by Joseph B. Eastman, director, 
Office of Defense Transportation. 

General Order No. 18, which becomes 
effective Sept. 15, prohibits - railroads 
from accepting for shipment, with certain 
exceptions, any freight cars which are 
not loaded either to their marked load 
limit or to their full visible capacity. 

Tank cars, flat cars, and cars contain- 
ing less-than-carload freight are excluded 
from the order’s provisions. 

“Conditions are such,” Mr. Eastman 
said, “that even now railroad motive 
power is being used close to capacity. 
The heavier loading of the cars which 
will result from this order will do more 
than save cars. It will also save motive 
power, a result presently more impor- 
tant.” 

Declaring that troop movements and 
war freight will continue to increase in 
volume, Mr. Eastman said ODT must 
anticipate also a further diversion of 
freight from truck lines as a result of the 
shortage and the retirement of equip- 
ment that cannot be replaced. 

Order divides freight into two classes, 
bulk and nonbulk. Bulk freight means 
commodities which have to be forked 
shoveled, scooped or mechanically con- 
veyed. Nonbulk freight is defined as any 
commodity enclosed in containers which 
can be handled piece by piece, or “any 
other commodity not included within 
the term bulk freight.” 

Order provides that where closed cars 
are used for bulk freight the commodity 
must be loaded to within 18 inches of 
the car roof as measured at the sides 
of the car or to the marked limit, which- 
eyer is the lesser. In the case of cars 
with lined or sheathed side walls, the 
loading must be confined to a point where 
the commodity will not spill over the 
sheathing. Full use of all possible stow- 
age space is required in the loading of 
nonbulk freight. 

Provisions of the order may be disre- 
garded in cases where maximum loading 
would create a transportation hazard, 
or result in damage to the lading. 
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WPB Investigation Disproves Charges 


Of “Black Market” Steel Operations 


WASHINGTON 

NO EVIDENCE that “black market” 
operations exist in the steel or steel ware- 
house industry was disclosed by an in- 
vestigation by the WPB Compliance 
Branch. The investigation resulted from 
charges made by Frank Higgins, an asso- 
ciate of Higgins Industries Inc., New Or- 
leans, before a congressional investigating 
committee recently that a “black market” 
existed in the steel warehouse trade and 
that the warehouses were bulging with 
all types of steel that could be obtained by 
paying a price above the ceiling set by 
OPA. 

The Compliance Branch reported that 
there was no indication that steel prod- 
ucts had been shipped to the Higgins 
company in violation of WPB orders. 

The investigation showed, however, evi- 
dence that some steel warehouses, in ad- 
dition to the 22 penalized last spring in 
other cases, may have violated WPB 
quota regulations. 

As result of the latter indication, the 
Compliance Branch will intensify its cur- 
rent warehouse survey to ascertain all the 
facts. If additional violations are uncov- 
ered, punitive action will be initiated 
against the violators. 

During the course of the investigation, 
members of the Higgins family agreed 
that the term “black market” had been 
used ill-advisedly. Andrew Higgins Sr., 
head of the firm, was quoted: “I wouldn’t 
actually say there is such a thing as a 
‘black market’ by that term for it is busi- 
ness as usual. There is nothing illegal tech- 
nically or otherwise in the selling spoken 


7” 


of. It isn’t even vaguely a ‘black market’. 
Admits Jobbers Deserve Premium 


In making use of the term “black mar- 
ket,” Frank Higgins said he meant there 
is now and has been for some time, avail- 
able to the Higgins Industries Inc., a 
supply of various iron and steel products. 

“This steel is offered to Higgins In- 
dustries and other consumers by salesmen 
representing steel warehouses,” the Com- 
pliance Branch reported. “Several lists 
containing such offers were supplied to 
the investigators. All of these offers stipu- 
lated that orders must be placed in less- 
than-carload lots, and the steel was priced 
at the LCL price prescribed by Price 
Schedule 49, which is considerably higher 
than the mill price set in Price Schedule 6. 


“Frank Higgins also stated that Higgins 
Industries Inc. was unable to obtain 
prompt deliveries by placing their steel 
orders directly with the mills, and they 
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were thus forced to split their orders and 
purchase through warehouses at the 
higher prices.” 

Andrew Higgins Jr., who is directly con- 
cerned with placing orders for the com- 
pany, acknowledged that warehouses 
were entitled to a higher price than the 
mills to cover handling and storage costs. 
He said it was more convenient for the 
company to buy through warehouses as 
this eliminated necessity for scheduling 
requirements far in advance. 


Excluding possible violations of the 
price schedules prescribed by the OPA, 
the statements and information submitted 
by members of the Higgins family to the 
WPB investigators, the Compliance 
Branch reported, offered no evidence of 
“black market” operations as the term is 
commonly understood in this country and 
in England. No evidence was presented 
that scarce materials have been diverted 
from the war program, and all the deliv- 
eries cited by Higgins were made pur- 
suant to high-rated defense orders. 


Three Possible Violations 


“No evidence has been submitted by 
Higgins of violations of the orders and 
regulations of the War Production Board,” 
the Compliance Branch continued. “There 
are, however, three types of possible vio- 
lations which may be developed as a re- 
sult of the investigation now being under- 


taken: 


“(a) Warehouse quota violations. Sup- 
plementary Order M-21-b prescribes a 
quota for all steel warehouses and pro- 
hibits any such warehouses from receiv- 
ing steel in excess of its quota. If, as Hig- 
gins charges the warehouses of the coun- 
try are bulging with steel of all types and 
sizes, this steel may have been received 
by the warehouses in violation of the 
quota restrictions. An analysis of the re- 
ports compiled as a result of a recent 
Compliance survey of steel warehouses 
will disclose whether or not such viola- 
tions have occurred. A further check will 
be made of the particular warehouses 
cited by Higgins. 

“(b) Shipments of greater than carload 
lots. Supplementary Order M-21-b, as 
amended May 4, 1942, provides that “po 
warehouse shall make a delivery to any 
one customer to one destination at any 
one time from warehouse stock in quanti- 
ties representing a minimum carload_ or 
more, except on specific approval of the 
War Production Board.” ‘The evidence 
submitted by Higgins of deliveries pur- 
suant to split purchase orders indicate 
possible violations and attempts to evade 
this provision by two or three steel ware- 
houses. The Compliance Branch is in- 
vestigating in detail the operations of these 
warenouses to determine whether or not 
their practices constitute such a violation. 

“(c) Referring of deliveries to ware- 





houses over other consumers. Higgins 
stated that his company was always able 
to obtain its steel requirements promptly 
from warehouses at LCL prices, but was 
unable to place a mill order for steel and 
obtain a reasonable delivery date. This 
charge carries with it an inference that 
deliveries to steel warehouses have been 
preferred by steel producers. Some evi- 
dence of this was disclosed in the investi- 
gations recently conducted by the Com- 
pliance Branch, which resulted in consent 
decrees against two of the largest steel 
companies of the country. A further in- 
vestigation will be made by the Compli- 
ance Branch of the receipts of the ware- 
houses in question for the purpose of de- 
termining whether or not p im have been 
favored by steel producers.” 


Houston Steel Operator 
Accused of Price Violation 


OPA attorneys in Cleveland last week 
obtained a temporary injunction against 
Willard P. Markle, Houston, Tex., steel 
distributor, whom they accused of selling 
steel to the Higgins Industries Inc., New 
Orleans shipbuilders, at above ceiling 
prices. The case was an outgrowth of 
charges by Frank Higgins, an associate 
in Higgins Industries, before a Congres- 
a “black market” 
existed in the steel warehouse industry. 

OPA spokesman said Mr. Markle sold 


$20 above ceiling 


sional committee that 


the steel at about 
prices, and estimated his profit at about 
68 per cent. 

Mr. Markle said the steel was fabricated 
and that he knew of no ceiling prices for 
such material. 

“Those men are talking through their 
hats when they say I made 68 per cent 
profit,” he declared. “I sold at prices based 
on cost plus freight, allowing a small 
profit for myself. I am convinced I was 
helping out on defense.” 

Mr. Markle said he was approached by 
a number of manufacturers “who told 
me I would be helping defense if I could 
get them steel that they needed quickly 

“I contacted 55 warehouses, principal- 
ly in Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo and 
Cleveland. 

“By going to the warehouses and order- 
ing it fabricated, I could get it immedi- 
ately. The warehouses charged ceiling 
prices plus freight, plus the cost of waste, 
which is heavy in these operations.” 


Offers Chart of Chemical 
Compositions of Steels 


American Steel & Wire Co. has pro 
duced a new chart giving ehemical com- 
position limits of AISI, SAE ail NE (Na- 
tional Emergency) standard st6els. Near- 
est aeronautical material specifications 
are included. Size is 14 x 22 inches. 

Copies may be obtained without 
charge from Advertising Department, 
American Steel & Wire Co., 408 Rocke- 
feller building, Cleveland. 
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ERE’S a picture to gladden the heart of 
Mr. Donald Nelson, Chairman of W.P.B. 
For it shous one man doing the work of eight! 
His crew—seven working spindles and one 
loading station of a Bullard Mult-Au-Matic. 


Thousands upon thousands of these valuable 
tools are multiplying time-power and machine 
power in our giant national production push. 


For firms producing planes, tanks, guns, and 
motor vehicles, Mult-Au-Matics mean easier 
changeover and easier tooling. Daily they 
prove their greater speed and accuracy, their 
unmatched versatility. Every spindle will turn, 
face neck, chamfer, bore, ream, drill or thread. 


That's production as it's needed today. And 
Bullard is operating on 24-hour schedules 
to produce more Mult-Au-Matics— and 
then more. 


THE BULLARD COMPANY 
Bridgeport - - - - Connecticut 
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By A. H. ALLEN Detroit Editor, STEEL 


MIRRORS of MOTORDOM 





DETROIT 


BIG figures come easy these days. Mil- 
lions and billions are tossed around with 
gay abandon. One statistician has figured 
that appropriations for war expenditures 
made since Pearl Harbor are within a 
few million dollars of total expenditures 
made by the national government from 
the time of George Washington up to 
Dec. 7, 1941. 

Latest big-digit to rock the motor in- 
dustry is the purchasing by the War De- 
partment of some 880,000 trucks and 
trailers for military use, involving expendi- 
ture of $1,500,000,000. (Page 34). 

This huge volume of military transport 
exceeds the entire production of medium, 
light and heavy trucks for 1937, although 
it falls short of the 1,042,085 units built 
last year. However, since May 31, all 
civilian truck production has been 
stopped, so the full resources of the com- 
mercial vehicle industry, with the excep- 
tion of some bus production, are available 
for the military. 

In a recent speech, I. B. Babcock, presi- 
dent of Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co. 
and chairman of the governing board of 
the military vehicles division of the Au- 
tomotive Council for War Production, 
stated, “We won't be in this war so very 
much longer before our armed forces and 
their allies will have almost half as many 
American-made vehicles as there are 
trucks registered in the U. S.” (Truck 
registrations for 1941 totaled 4,911,000. ) 
Last December a spokesman for the truck 
industry said the 1941 program of military 
truck production called for 389,000 units. 
Since that time, of course, the size of the 
U. S. Army has been greatly expanded and 
the need for motorized equipment likewise 
stepped up. 

So, even though the program now under 
discussion represents over twice the pro- 
duction of military trucks last year, and 
even though fields and lots in various 
strategic locations throughout the country 
are even now packed full of military 
trucks—gassed, oiled and ready to go—the 
program of new construction probably is 
not out of line with needs of the services 
or outside the ability of the truck in- 
dustry to produce, especially in view of 
the suspension of civilian truck output. 
Further, there has been no inkling as to 
what period of time the projected 880,000- 
unit order will cover. It might be a year, 
possibly two. 

One thing which does appear certain 
is that many new subcontractors are going 
to be drawn into the truck production 
picture. Principal reason for this is the 
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Huge military truck order placed by the Army . . . All is not lost 
in Detroit, critics to the contrary . . . Ordnance wants 1500 engineers 
. . . Invasion taxi abuilding 


switch from steel to wood for many types 
of bodies. Another is the fact that more 
emphasis is going to be placed on special 
types of transport, such as half-tracks 
and the like, which will call new sup- 
pliers into the project to supplement pres- 
ent sources for this equipment. To fur- 
nish wood bodies, some of the furniture 
manufacturing companies may be able to 
help, relieving to a degree the pressure 
on companies like Budd which have been 
rushed to keep up with demand for steel 
bodies. 


Auto Plants Producing War 
Goods at $5,000,000,000 Rate 


The distorted picture of industrial De- 
troit presented recently in a national 
magazine had wide repercussions throug)- 
out the motor industry which in the public 
mind is synonymous with Detroit. General 
opinion is that, while there are bad spots 
here and there, particularly on the labor 
side, overall conditions are no worse than 
in any other large industrial area, and in 
fact may be a lot better. 

Alvan Macauley, president of the Auto- 
motive Council for War Production, takes 
issue with Detroit critics by pointing out 
that the industry this month is turning 
out war material for the U. S. and its 
allies at a rate of $13,600,000 a day and 
at an annual rate which exceeds by more 
than 20 per cent the average pace 
achieved in the peak of civilian produc- 
tion. War production in July was 2% times 
that of six months ago and production 
levels today are far beyond what either 
the government or the industry itself 
thought possible at the first of the year. 
The following tabulation, covering 205 
major automotive plants, shows progres- 
sive increases in monthly deliveries of 
war goods: 


Month Deliveries Annual rate 
January .. .$172,734,000 $2,072,808,000 


February .. 194,851,000 2,338,212,000 
March 257,168,000 3,086,232,000 
April 286,883,000 . 3,442,596,000 
May . 293,626,000 3,523,512,000 
June . 373,363,000 4,480,356,000 
July . 413,712,000 4,964,544,000 


To single out the Willow Run bomber 
plant and say that it is typical of De- 
troit because it has not yet turned out a 
single complete bomber is just plain non- 
sense. No Ford official has claimed any 


ships have been built in their entirety 

yet. It takes time to build up backlogs 
of parts, or “floats” as the industry calls 
them, and it takes time to start wings and 
fuselages through the long lines of as- 
sembly jigs in the vast plant. It may be 
necessary to have as many as 100 planes 
in varying stages of construction before 
the first one comes off the end of the line. 

A similar answer can be given to the 
latest carping of J. H. Kindelberger of 
North American Aviation who again has 
thrown the harpoon into the automotive 
industry, charging it has yet to complete 
a single airplane. As a matter of fact, 
outside of the Ford Willow Run project, 
no automotive plant has been assigned the 
task of building complete planes. Lately 
Nash-Kelvinator has undertaken a flying 
boat job, but this is too recent to be in- 
cluded. Rash statements like those of 
Mr. K., and defamatory articles like the 
one previously mentioned serve no useful 
purpose unless it be, like the remarks here- 
with, to fill up some blank pages with 
print. 

The automotive industry's backlogs 
of war erders now are believed to be bet- 
ter than 12 billion dollars, of which Gen- 
eral Motors is said to have around 6 bil- 
lions, and Ford something under 4 billions 
The Ford share is unusually large, con- 
sidering its normal portion of the auto- 
motive market; which makes the job Ford 
is attempting to do all the more note- 
worthy. A brief run down the list of war 
projects in Ford plants shows an amazing 
variety—amilitary trucks, jeeps, amphibian 
jeeps, bombers, bomber engines, tanks, 
two models of in-line engines for tanks 
and airplanes, “battle wagons,” mobile 
gun carriers, armor plate, Sperry direc- 
tors and gliders are the principal items, 
some still to get into production. Not 
much has been said about gliders at Ford, 
but they are understood to be multiplace 
ships for the Air Forces, to be built at a 
Ford plant in the northern peninsula of 
Michigan. 

The Ford armor plate plant began pro- 
duction within the past few weeks and 
little can be divulged about this phase of 
the company’s operations except to infer 
that fabricated and heat treated plate is 
being supplied for tanks and other 
armored vehicles, with steel furnished 
from the Ford open-hearth plant. 

Backlogs of war orders are in a con- 
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tinual state of flux. New orders are added 
steadily and old contracts are renegotiated 
as production «costs become determined 
more accurately. On the matter of con- 
tract renegotiations it has been the usual 
policy to renegotiate each individual con- 
tract as it comes into production. This 
appears to be the only practical way to 
handle the matter, since only after pro- 
duction has started can the true picture 
on costs and profits be determined. Hence 
the recent statement from the price ad- 
justment boards of the Army, Navy and 
Maritime commission is strange. 

They state that “the overall profit is 
taken as the primary basis of renegotia- 
tion, and not the individual contracts. . . 
An operating profit of a given per cent 
may be too high in one situation and too 
low in another. Stated simply, such 
profit is to be related to volume of pro- 
duction.” It is difficult to see how over- 
all profits can be renegotiated, since they 
are determined by the performance on 
individual contracts. Control of overall 
profits would seem to be the province 
of tax laws on excess profits. 


The price adjustment boards point out 
that their work, “in treating with the over- 


all problem, will not obviate the duty of 
contracting officers (unrelated to the 
boards) to continue to survey the specific 
contracts in their care. The boards desire 
to encourage contractors to adjust costs 
under individual contracts, wherever there 
would otherwise result an excessive 
overall profit margin for the company. 
This may avoid the need of overall read- 
justments by the price adjustment unit 
to which the company has been assigned 
for review.” 

This seems to put the burden of con- 
tract renegotiation on individual con- 
tracting officers, for the specific purpose 
of relieving the price adjustment boards 
of the responsibility for haggling with 
contractors over prices. 


Combat-Automotive Center 
Recruiting New Personnel 


Combat-Automotive center of the Ord- 
nance Department, recently established 
here by Col. A. R. Glancy, deputy chief of 
ordnance, now estimates its personnel 
will number between 2500 and 3500, 
about half of which will move in from 
Washington and St. Louis. The balance 





Aircraft Gun Turret Power-Driven 





FIRST picture to be released of power-driven gun turret being built for the Army 
Air Forces by Briggs Mfg. Co., Detroit. Turret is described as an aluminum ball about 
4 feet in diameter or large enough to enclose a gunner and extending about two-thirds 
of its diameter outside the airplane. Two .50-caliber machine guns are mounted 
within and revolve with the entire housing. Group around the turret here, from left 
to right, comprises Brig. Gen. Benjamin Meyer, of the Army Air Forces; Gen. A. I. 
Belyaev, chief of Russian Air Forces; H. T. Platz, executive engineer of the Briggs 
turret division; Lt. Gen. H. H. Arnold, chief of the Army Air Forces; and Col. Alonzo 
Drake, Central Procurement District, Army Air Forces 


will be hired here and the section is now 
looking for mechanical engineers and ap- 
prentice draftsmen to build up its staff 
in. the Fisher building, where six floors 
have been taken over to provide 79,000 
square feet of office space and 15,000 feet 
of laboratory space. Applications should 
be made at 1600 Fisher building. The 
Combat-Automotive center is headed by 
Brig. Gen. Donald Armstrong, former 
head of the Chicago Ordnance district. 
The new division is likened to a “vertical 
slice of the Ordnance Department at 
Washington.” It will have no direct con- 
tact with any contractors who will con- 
tinue to work through the 15 district ord- 
nance offices. 

Survey of 25 states and the District of 
Columbia, handled by the National Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association, reveals that 
as of July 1 the decline in passenger car 
registrations from the same date a year 
ago, was 3.10 per cent, and in truck regis- 
trations 1.62 per cent. Interpolated to a 
national basis, and adding on losses esti- 
mated since July 1, it is figured that re- 
strictions on the use of cars, tires and 
gasoline have taken about 1,000,000 of 
the nation’s 32,251,737 cars and trucks 
off the highways. Decline in passenger car 
registrations in states having gasoline ra- 
tioning was 3.48 per cent, compared with 
2.83 per cent in states with no rationing. 
One state in the ration area, Virginia, ac- 
tually showed an increase in car registra- 
tions of 1.10 per cent. 

Amphibian tractor, or invasion taxi as 
the Marines call it, being produced in 
the Graham-Paige plant here, is the ve- 
hicle developed by William and Donald 
Roebling in an effort to provide rescue 
for persons stranded in marshy lands by 
floods and hurricanes. Begun in Florida 
in 1935, the amphibian was first tested on 
the Virginia coast in 1940, with naval 
observers on hand. It was immediately 
put into production in the plant of Food 
Machinery Corp. and now has been 
tooled for mass output. 


Toothpicks, dish mops, pure mutton 
tallow, dry ice, canvas foot covers, crash 
helmets, police whistles and razor blades 
are some of the odds and ends on shop- 
ping lists of the purchasing department 
at Cadillac. What are they used for in an 
industrial plant? Well, 100,000 toothpicks 
recently were requisitioned by the medical 
department for making applicators, the 
dish mops are used for applying drawing 
compound on stampings, dry ice for coo!- 
ing plating solutions, canvas foot covers 
for men working inside freshly painted 
combat vehicles, mutton tallow a lubricant 
for wooden assembly channels, and the 
razor blades for cleaning up windows 
after blacking out with paint. Oh yes, the 
police whistles; they are used as warning 
signals to operators of heavy hoists. 
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Whitcombs are constantly attacking their own records for economy in 











P operation; for thorough dependability under the worst conditions; for 
greater efficiency and for minimum maintenance. 
, These sturdy industrial type Diesel Locomotives absorb the terrific de- 








mands made upon them without sacrificing a bit of efficiency or dur- 
ability. They are always ready to go. standing up under long hours of 
continuous service day in and day out. 











‘ From every angle today’s Whitcombs stand out as the most practical in- 
P dustrial locomotives we have ever made—and we have been building 
. these powerful units for years, from 13, to 90 tons. We'll be glad to tell 
‘ you where you can see one in operation. 




















DIESEL or GASOLINE POWER MECHANICAL, HYDRAULIC or ELECTRIC DRIVE 
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COPYRIGHT 1942 -- JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


STEEL MEN USE SCRAP FOR MAXIMUM 


Like coast artillerymen in action with huge railway 
guns, skilled steelworkers maneuver their hundred- 
ton charging machines on tracks up and down the bat- 
teries of open-hearth furnaces, charging load after 
load of scrap metal into the seething cauldrons to 
make strong, fighting steels. Millions of tons of steel 
scrap are required to keep these war furnaces going 


twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week. 


In adjoining mill yards trained scrap-men load the 
charging boxes—rush them up to the charging line. 


Steel scrap, and plenty of it, is vital to making qual- 


ity battle-steels at a record breaking pace. In the 


open-hearth operation scrap quickens the process — 
makes possible efficient use of the natural resources, 
iron ore, coking-coal and limestone. 


Helping men of steel to obtain scrap now for their 
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and householder. It partners everyone with the steel workers who 


are fighting this war with their skill and will-to-do. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


PARTNER TO INDUSTRY IN WAR PRODUCTION 
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FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING BY ORISON MACPH ERSON 


WAR-STEEL PRODUCTION 


war furnaces enlists every industry and business — every farmer 





SCRAP 


like “‘mother" in vinegar, scrap steel in 
open-hearth furnaces activates and stimulates 
the process, gets refining action of whol 
batch going in right direction, particulars 
charge of new molten iron. 


Ya battleship, or tank, or sub or big gun is 
iron or steel scrap that used to be in a dis- 
carded tractor, toy, rake, plough, kettle, tool, 
machine, auto, bathtub, refrigerator. The 
steel industry in general operates on the basis 
of 50% scrap, 50% pig iron. Scrap is sorely 
needed in the war production program. Ther« 
are millions of tons of it rusting in factories 
and shops, on farms, in stores, around dwell- 
ings. A nationwide campaign is on now to 
collect and sell to scrap dealers this wast 


material so essential to winning the war. 


The scrap dealer, who pays for waste m 
terial turned in to him by individuals, indus- 
tries or civic and charitable groups, sells 

turn to industry at established, government- 
controlled prices. However, to mak« 
material usable for the mills the scrap d 
must properly sort, grade, prepare and bund] 
it, and also accumulate it in quantiti fh- 
ciently large to be shipped effitiently. 


Hit Hitler with junk! Every piece of wast 
iron, steel, copper, brass, lead, rubber, arou: 
industrial premises, gathered up and pla 
where local salvage committees, or Boy Sco 
Girl Scouts, or charity organizations can 


lect and sell it, will be a blow to the axis. 


Industrial executives, with authority to 
vage obsolete mac hin rv, tools, lies and 
waste that has been created in their oper 
tions, are being asked to appoint salvage mer 
or committees, in the i! plants to go over 
premises with a fine tooth comb and gather 
the last pound of salvageable junk particu- 
larly iron and steel scrap—which is quickls 
usable and salable and readily turned into 


stec] greatly needed for war, 


Housewives help make bombs by turning 
in to local salvage committees their discarded 
appliances of iron or steel. A few hundred 
worn-out skillets or kettles will make one big 
aerial bomb. 


Gifts of scrap may be made to local charities, 
service organizations or Defense Councils. Ii 
1 


you wish to help government directly, sell 


your scrap, buy war stamps and bonds. 


Obsolete factory equipment, cut up right 
now and sold as scrap through the regular 
channels will be a big contribution to our 
fighting forces. Equipment idle in a factory 
might also be considered for its immediat 
salable value as scrap material. The amazing 
industrial progress going on in America today, 
rapidly makes obsolete yesterday’s machinery 
and appliances, 


Farmers can bomb Tokio, 3 hits per minute 
for a couple of years, if they will rake up and 











sell every pound of scrap on the farm. 
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Activities of Steel 
Users and Makers 


KROPP Forge Co., Chicago, has 
formed an associate company, Kropp 
Forge Aviation Co., which will shortly 
occupy a new plant under construction 
on property adjacent to the parent con- 
cern. A feature of the plant will be me- 
chanical handling of raw materials, fin- 
ished parts and scrap. Roy A. Kropp is 
president of both companies. 

. 


Commercial Credit Co., Baltimore, and 
Kaydon Engineering Corp., Muskegon, 
Mich., have been merged. A. E. Dun- 
can, chairman of the credit company, 
said the action was an outgrowth of his 
firm's desire to invest a portion of its 
resources in financing war production. 
Kaydon Engineering Corp., producing 
specialized bearings for war use, will 
continue under the direction of A. H. 
Frauenthal, president, and its present 
management. Facilities of this organiza- 
tion have been expanded several times 
since production commenced last fall, 
it was stated. 
; 

Penn Metal Corp. of 
Philadelphia, will celebrate the centen- 
nial anniversary of its founder, L. Lewis 
Sagendorph, Sept. 26. Mr. Sagendorph 
is credited with being one of the first to 


Pennsylvania, 








recognize the importance of pressed met- 
al for the building trades. During his 
life he obtained 70 patents on processes 
developed under his supervision. One of 
his early ventures, Sagendorph Iron Roof- 
ing & Corrugating Co., Cincinnati, was 
purchased in 1889 by the American 
Rolling Mill Co. 
. 

A second expansion within a year is 
planned by Bissett Steel Co., Cleveland, 
steel specialty distributor, to increase 
the firm’s warehouse capacity by an addi- 
tional 18,000 square feet. A line of 
National Emergency alloy steels has been 
added to the stock of alloy, aircraft and 
tool steels and other specialties carried 
by the company. 

+ 

Contour Saw Laboratories of the Doall 
Co., Des Plaines, Ill., was further ex- 
panded recently and moved into its own 
building. The laboratory is a customer- 
service department devoted to solving 
problems of narrow blade saw users. 
Results of tests, with recommendations 
on materials, blades, jigs, etc., are re- 
ported to customers without charge. 

; 


The Army took over direct supervision 
of more than 100 guards in Inland Steel 
Co.’s Indiana Harbor, Ind., plant, Aug. 
14. In a ceremony similar to that con- 
ducted in a number of other war produc- 
tion plants in the Chicago area, the 
guards were inducted as members of 
the civilian auxiliary to the military po- 





Bumper Streamers Advertise Bond Buyers 





EMPLOYES of Kearney & Trecker Corp. recently appeared on Milwaukee streets with 
their automobiles bearing “I'm a 10% War Bond Man” streamers on bumpers fore and 
aft. Ninety-seven per cent of the company’s workers are members of the 10 per cent club 
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lice and charged with protecting war 
materials, premises, and _ utilities. 
Indicative of the extent to which the 
Army has stepped into the picture is the 
fact that the members of the auxiliary, 
upon being received into service, had 
the Articles of War read to them and by 
the further fact that they will not be 
able to give up their duties without 
formal discharges from the Army. 


. 

Aluminum Ladder Co., Tarentum, Pa., 
has moved its plant and equipment to 
Worthington, Pa., where the firm now oc- 
cupies the group of buildings formerly 
operated by Buffalo Woolen Mills. The 
company is now engaged 100 per cent on 
war orders, principally in the manufac- 
ture of sheet metal products, both alumi- 
num and light gage steel sheets. 


* 


Suprex Gage Co., Ferndale, Mich.., 
has completed a $750,000 expansion pro- 
gram and will be in peak production by 
Sept. 1. A feature of the new plant is 
a large temperature control room with 
a constant 68 to 70 degree temperature 


. 


Ebasco Services Inc., New York, serv- 
ice organization of the Electric Bond & 
Share Co., has designed an “outdoor” 
power plant in which main operating 
parts are exposed to the weather. Only 
enclosures are those for. the operating 
crews at their instrument panels and 
controls. Engineers say the design will 
save 90 per cent of the structure steel 
required for conventional plants and re- 
sults in no decrease of operatinz effi- 
ciency. 

¢ 

United States Rubber Co. has received 
a contract from the Navy Department to 
build and operate a shell loading plant 
in North Carolina. The company has 
created a new shell loading division, 
headed by Ernest G. Brown as general 
manager, to handle the assignment. Mr 
Brown formerly was production manager 
of the company’s mechanical goods, gen- 
eral products and rubber threads divisions. 

* 

Manufacturing sources for $3,201,260 
in war goods were located through the 
WPB regional offices in Detroit, Toledo 
and Grand Rapids during the month of 
July. D. J. Hutchins, acting chief of the 
WPB Detroit region, said ten prime co»- 
tractors were located for the armed 
services and that the resulting orders for 
war materials $645,806 
WPB engineers assisted in locating 88 
firms that negotiated subcontracts totaling 


$2,555,454. 


amounted to 


. 


A 300 per cent increase in output of 
the Tocco division of Ohio Crankshaft 
Co., Cleveland, has made it necessary for 
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the company to lease a two-story factory 
building in that city to expand production 
of electrical induction surface hardening 
and heating machines. The building will 
increase the division’s floor space 50 per 
cent. 


* 


Monthly sales of special steels by 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, in July reached $9,250,000, an in- 
crease of 23 per cent over the 1941 aver- 
age. The increase resulted from addi- 
tional electric furnaces and other facilities 
and from “War Production Drives” in 
the company’s plants. 


. 


More than 2600 General Electric em- 
ployes entered the armed services in May 
and June, bringing the total to 7653, or 
7.4 per cent of all the company’s male 
employes. 

. 

Taylor-Davis Inc. has moved its offices 
and plant to new quarters at the foot of 
Righter’s Ferry road, Pencoyd, Lower 
Merion Township, Pa. 


. 


* 

Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, Wis., 
announces the following new appoint- 
ments to its field sales and service person- 
nel. Direct sales representatives and 
agents: Ray Hering, 1817 N.B.C. building, 
Cleveland, co-operating with Roy Hunter 
and C. B. Carr; Earl K. Baxter, 5-168 
General Motors building, Detroit, co-oper- 





ating with U. S. James; B. C. Creene and 
Steel & Machine Tool Sales Inc., Houston, 
Tex.; Dawson Machinery Co., Seattle; 
Foulis Engineering Sales Co., Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Newfound- 
land territories, headquarters at 321 Capi- 
tol building, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Direct service representatives: John T. 
Murray, 1620 Mutual Home building, 
Dayton, O.; Grover Pruett and Philip E. 
Denu, 1060 Broad street, Newark, N. J.; 
Alfred Math Kuehn, Lockport, N. Y., 
Pittsburgh and Toronto, Canada, terri- 
tories, with headquarters at 329 Bewley 
building, Lockport. 

Agents’ sales representatives: D. O. 
Vincent, Atlanta, Ga.; D. M. Ward, cover- 
ing southern Georgia and Florida, head- 
quarters in Jacksonville, Fla.; Gordon N. 
Russell Ltd., British Columbia territory, 
headquarters at 744 Hastings street West, 
Vancouver; C. B. Spalding, Windsor, Ont. 


+ 


Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co., Cleve- 
land, will receive $7,000,000 from the 
Defense Plant Corp. to purchase new 
tools for an expansion program to increase 
production of certain aircraft parts. Ex- 
pansion will require a heavy increase in 
employes who will work a 48-hour, six- 
day week with swing shifts to keep the 
plant in continuous production. Preferred 
stockholders will be asked to approve a 
$5,000,000 bank credit to be used prin- 
cipally for carrying increased inventories 
and accounts receivable. 





Hits “‘Bull’s Eye”’ 





FOR BEING the first firm in the United States to have more than 90 per cent of its em- 


ployes subscribe for war bonds in excess of 10 per cent of their pay, Ex-Cell-O Corp., 
Detroit, recently was awarded the first “Bull's-Eye” flag to be presented by the 
United States Treasury. Photograph shows Murray D. Van Wagoner, governor of 
Michigan, congratulating Ex-Cell-O’s nearly 10,000 employes upon their patriotic 
achievement. His remarks are being applauded by Phil Huber (left), president of the 
company, and by guest-of-honor Lieut. Jack Sims, U.S.A. of Kalamazoo, Mich., one of 
General Doolittle’s navigators during the famous air-raid over Tokyo 
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Steel Plant Blackout 
Leaves Only Slight Glow 


Bethlehem Steel Co.'s 
plant at Buffalo came within one slight 
glow of refuting the contention that it is 
impossible to blackout a steel mill without 
suspending operations during a practice 
of the company’s air raid protection pla 


Lackawanna 


last week. 


Sree.’s correspondent accompanied 
Plant Superintendent Edward F. Entwislc 
to an observation tower overlooking the 
huge properties when the plan was tested 
When the alert signal was flashed the »n- 
tire area was thrown into darkness, except 
for the faint glow of hot ingots in onc 
open hearth division. 

The big strip mill could not be seen 
from the tower, 133 feet high. Neither 
could the open hearth division, nor the 
100 miles of railroad tracks. 

The test resulted in no decrease in stecl 
production, according to Mr. Entwisle 


Government To Acquire 
River Barge Fleet 
PITTSBURGH 
Defense Plants Corp. has formulated a 
plan for expansion of petroleum carry- 
ing by river barges, according to sources 
here, which includes conversion of a large 
number of steel cargo barges and the 
construction of a fleet of wooden barges 
Sixty steel barges, comprising the fleet 
of Inland Waterways Corp., government 
Ohio- 
Mississippi system, will be the first to be 
converted. An additional 200 steel barges 
will be 


transportation operators on the 


purchased from independent 
fleets, the total having a carrying capacity 


of 2,500,000 barrels of oil. 


sion, which is to be carried out by Inland 


After conver- 


Waterways, the barges will be purchased 
outright by Defense Plant Corp., and will 
be allocated to various barge lines on a 
charter basis. 

The cargo carrying capacity of these 
converted units will be replaced by a 
fleet of wooden barges, to be built under 
the direction of DPC. Two sizes will be 
built, about 200 units of each size. In 
addition, it is understood DPC will short- 
ly launch a construction program whereby 
United States Army Engineers will super- 
vise construction of a number of wooden 
vil barges for service on Gulf coast and 
Atlantic seaboard via the inland water- 
ways. 

Women chemists are being employed 
in an expanded research program at the 
central experiment station of Hercules 
Powder Co. at Wilmington, Del. A night 
research shift has been established to 
broaden the work without adding further 
to buildings while materials are scarce. 
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Canada Prohibits 
Hoarding of Iron, 
Steel Products 


TORONTO, ONT. 

TO SUPPLY rising war demands for 
iron and steel scrap, the Department of 
Munitions and Supply has prohibited 
the hoarding of these materials in Canada, 
whether in the form of machinery or as 
scrap. The order, issued by F. B. Kil- 
bourn, steel controller, provides that, 
without a permit, no person may retain 
in his possession after Sept. 15, any scrap 
metal weighing 500 pounds or more. 
Scrap dealers and scrap consumers are not 
affected. 

For the purpose of the order scrap metal 
includes machinery, structural steel or any 
other article or commodity containing iron 
or steel, which is not serving an immedi- 
ate vital purpose. 

“Although the order is broad enough to 
take in passenger cars and trucks not now 
in essential use, it is not our intention to 
order the disposal of such vehicles,” Mr. 
Kilbourn stated. 

“We will, however, insist on the appli- 
cation of the order to vehicles which are 
in automobile graveyards.” 


Steel in partly completed buildings, 
«and machinery now in actual operation in 
nonwar plants, are covered by the order, 
but will not at present be affected. “The 
object of the order,” Mr. Kilbourn stated, 
“is to compel the disposal of old or obso- 
lete machinery, or scrap metal, which has 
been held for a better price, or because of 
some imaginary future need. Such hoard- 
ers will be dealt with severely if they do 
not comply with the regulation.” 

The order also provides that if anyone, 
after Sept. 15, comes into possession of 
scrap métal weighing 500 pounds or more, 
he must dispose of it within 20 days. If 
the owner of a machine, or other metal 
defined in the order as scrap, believes that 
hie cannot dispose of it by Sept. 15, to a 
national salvage committee, or any recog- 
nized salvage agency, or if he believes he 
would be serving a useful purpose by re- 
taining it, he must send in a report to the 
Used Goods Administrator of the Wartime 
Prices and Trades Board in Toronto. His 
report must reveal the description, quan- 
tity and location of the scrap metal. After 
Sept. 15, anyone, other than a scrap dealer 
or consumer, who is in possession of scrap 
metal weighing 500 pounds or more, 
which he has not reported, will be subject 
to a fine up to $5000, or imprisonment up 
to five years, or both. 

“The time has come,” Mr. Kilbourn 
stated, “when the shortage of steel calls 
for drastic measures. Nearly half a million 





Veteran Sawmaker Meets Tokio Bomber 





GEORGE METZGER, 85 years old and for 72 years an employe of Henry Disston & 

Sons Inc., Philadelphia, talks with Lieut. Thomas C. Griffen, Army Air Force flyer who 

bombed Tokio with Gen. Jimmy Doolittle. Left to right: Lieutenant Griffen; Mr. 

Metzger; George Jeffrey, Disston personnel director; S. Horace Disston, president of 
the company; and Maj. B. D. Walsh, Army Ordnance Department 
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tons of scrap are needed to produce steel 
for ships, guns, tanks, planes and other 
war supplies. It is essential that we ob- 
tain that scrap.” 

Releasing the above order, Mr. Kil- 
bourn made special reference to farmers. 
He stated that farmers must dispose of 
any machinery in their possession which is 
not now in use. “Farm machinery which 
is employed for seasonal purposes is not 
affected, but if a farmer has a machine 
which he will never use again, he must 
dispose of that machine at once. If he 
can sell it as a usable machine, so much 
the better. If not, then he must either sell 
it or give it away for scrap.” 


New Tank Gun in Production 


Canada has started production of a new 
and improved rapid-firing tank machine 
gun, according to C. D. Howe, Minister 
of Munitions and Supply. Known as the 
Browning 0.30 calibre tank machine gun, 
the new weapon is being made on the 
latest design of the United States Army 
experts. It will be fitted to tanks for 
Canadian, as well as British and Russian 
use. Simultaneously, the minister an- 
nounced, Canada is speeding up the 
monthly output of Browning aircraft ma- 
chine guns. He stated: “Now that we 
have completed most of our plant expan- 
sion, we are fast approaching all-out pro- 
duction. Evidence of this is contained in 
the production figures for the Browning 
aircraft machine gun. More than half the 
total quantity of these guns so far pro- 
duced in Canada were turned out during 
the past three months.” 

War contracts on an ever increasing 
scale are being placed by the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply, covering 
all lines of war materials. The comp- 
troller of the treasury stated that outlays 
by the federal government for war pur- 
poses during July amounted to $302,858,- 
779 of which $190,358,779 was on 
Canadian account and $112,500,000 to 
finance expenditures of the United King- 
dom. As a result of the July éxpenditures, 
more than half of Canada’s $1,000,000,- 
000 “gift to Britain” has been used up, 
with total expenditures in this regard 
since April 1 at $548,928,633. Canada’s 
direct war expenditure over and above 
this sum was $671,612,820 in the same 
period. Total Canadian government re- 
ceipts from April 1 to July 31, were $742,- 
059,633 compared with $484,250,397 in 
the same period in the previous fiscal year. 

Shipbuilding contracts totaling $140,- 
000,000 have been authorized for British 
Columbia shipyards, which are in addi- 
tion to the $261,000,000 in contracts pre- 
viously awarded to shipbuilders in that 
area. The new awards include both 
cargo and naval vessels as well as smaller 
craft. 
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Flying Fortress Output 
Doubled Since Dec. 7 


EIGHTH in a long line of four-engined 
Flying Fortresses is this latest model pro- 
duced by Boeing Aircraft Co., Seattle. 
Top of page, a completed plane is given 
a test flight over Mt. Rainier near Seat- 
tle. Center photo shows wing line where 
motors and many other items are added. 
Photo shows inboard section; outboard 
section of wing is constructed in a dif- 
ferent plant. Lower photo shows long 
rows of fuselages, awaiting wings and 
engines and guns. Boeing has more than 
doubled production of Flying Fortresses 
since Pearl Harbor. NEA photos 


‘+> 
Kindelberger Says Huge 


Cargo Planes Impractical 


Huge cargo planes, such as the 200- 
ton model proposed by Henry J. Kaiser, 
and the 70-ton Mars, are impractical 
according to J. H. Kindelberger, presi- 
dent, North American Aviation Inc., 
Inglewood, Calif. He estimated five 
years would be required to get into 
production of the 200-ton model. 

Mr. Kindelberger, in a conference 
with newsmen in Washington, urged 
maximum production of the current pew 
types of proven transports, the 32-ton 
four-engined craft. 

He declared “the present type of car- 
go plane is as good as we can get” and 
that “there are no better carburetors, 
propellers or wings than are in produc- 
tion.” Regardless of size, he said, air- 
planes require proportionately the same 
amount of gasoline to carry a ton of 
cargo the same distance. 


‘‘Burn Another Inch, 
Build Another Ship’”’ 


Recommendation that welders use 
electrodes down to a 2-inch stub was 
made last week by Lincoln Electric Co., 
Cleveland. 

Although every 14-inch electrode can 
be turned to this length stub, workmen 
sometimes throw away 3 1/3 inches, and 
some even discard as much as 6 inches. 


Use of merely another 1 1/3 inches on 
the average stub would be sufficient to 
add another 5% boats to the nearly 60 
are welded cargo vessels being turned 
out in the United States each month. 

If the average ship welder discarded a 
6-inch stub, the company estimates, 
enough electrodes to weld 25 ships a 
month would be wasted. 

A. E. Davis, Lincoln vice president, 


recommends the slogan: “Burn Another 
Inch and Build Another Ship.” 
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Decade’s Scrap Imports Supply 


Japan with Iron, Steel Stockpile 


“ANALYSIS of published reports of 
Japanese production of pig iron and steel 
ingots since 1930 indicates the possibility 
that a substantial part of the tonnage of 
scrap imported in the past decade may 
today be constituting a stockpile for the 
Japanese steel industry.” 

The foregoing statement is from a cur- 
rent news release from the American Iron 
and Steel Institute. 

“Over the ten years 1931-1940, Japan 
imported a total of 11,600,000 tons of 
scrap from the United States, and addi- 
tional tonnages from other sources. 
Furthermore, Japan, like this country, 
produces scrap as a by-product of fabri- 
cating steel products into finished com- 
modities.” 

In a comparison of United States and 
Japanese production, the institute says: 

“American steel plants are now produc- 
ing about as much steel every month as 
the steel industry of Japan can turn out 
in a whole year. 

“For more than a year the total tonnage 
of steel ingots produced in the United 
States has averaged about 7,000,000 tons 
per month, and in some months has ap- 
proached 7,400,000 tons. 

“By comparison, the best available re- 
ports indicate that the aggregate capacity 
of all steel plants in Japan proper, oc- 
cupied China, and Manchukuo is in the 
neighborhood of 7,200,000 tons per year. 

“On that basis, Japan ranks sixth among 
the steelmaking nations of the world, 
trailing behind the United States, Ger- 
many, Russia, the United Kingdom and 
France. Total steel capacity of the United 
Nations is estimated to be nearly 131,000,- 
000 tons per year, more than twice the 
capacity of all steel plants in Axis Europe 
and Japan. 


Must Import Alloying Elements 


“Available statistics indicate that a very 
substantial portion of certain major steel- 
making raw materials must be imported 
into Japan by water. 

“Japanese iron and steel plants prob- 
ably can obtain 100 per cent of their re- 
quirements of coal and limestone from 
mines within Japan proper, yet there is 
apparently a great insufficiency in annual 
production of other strategic materials 
like iron ore, manganese, chromium and 
nickel. Only tungsten, of all the major 
alloying elements, is available in Japan 
and Korea in sufficient quantities. 

“Mines in Japan, Korea and Manchu- 
kuo can produce only about 20 per cent 
of the iron ore needed to keep the 
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Japanese steel industry running at ca 
pacity, only about 20 per cent of the 
manganese ore required, and only 10 per 
cent of the chromium ore requirements. 
Nickel, another essential alloying metal, 
is not mined in either Japan, Korea or 
Manchukuo. 


“Those percentages are based on the - 


assumption that the wartime demands for 
alloy steels in Japan are in proportion to 
the needs of the American war program 
for alloy steels. 

“Before the outbreak of war with the 
United Nations, Japan imported nearly 
80 per cent of annual iron ore require- 
ments from China, Malaya and Philip- 
pines. Today, of course, Japanese troops 
occupy most or all of those areas, but 
incoming shipments must pass through 
waters in which American submarines are 
operating. 

“Japan’s pre-war sources of imported 
manganese ore included India, Malaya, 
China and the Philippines. Of these, only 
India is now shut off as a source of sup- 
ply, but the water haul from the other 
sources is hazardous. 

“The 90 per cent of Japan’s annual 





chromium needs which must be imported 
came principally from India, South Africa, 
New Caledonia and the Philippines. Of 
these pre-war sources, only the Philippines 
is today open to Japan. For nickel, the 
nearest source of supply to Japan has 
long been the island of New Caledonia. 
Since American troops are quartered on 
New Caledonia, it may be assumed that 
shipments of nickel are no longer going 
from there to Japan.” 


$3-Year-Old Saginaw 
Bridge Turned in by Grand Trunk 


SAGINAW, MICH. 


One of this city’s historic railroad 
bridges, the 800-foot span built across 
Saginaw river by the Grand Trunk rail- 
road in 1889, is being dismantled and 
turned over to the war production scrap 
pile. The bridge, located in downtown 
Saginaw, is the second such structure the 
Grand Trunk has voluntarily converted 
to war usage in recent months in this 
area. 

A huge 1400-foot steel span owned by 
this carrier at Bay City, connecting the 
east and west sides of town, was dis- 
mantled last spring and given to the 
War Department for use in constructing 
other bridges, notably one across the Po- 
tomac river near Washington. 

According to Grand Trunk and WPB 





Steel Company Uses Its Fence for Scrap 





Robert W. Wolcott, president, Lukens Steel Co., and chairman of the American Indus- 






ve ae pee 


tries Salvage Committee which is directing the current national salvage campaign, turns 

2275 pounds of iron fence over to salvage. The fence, in use since the front wing of the 

Lukens’ main office was constructed in 1902, is here being demolished by members 
of the company’s riggers’ department 
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officials, the Saginaw bridge has a steel 
section 346 feet long that contains ap- 
proximately 180 tons of steel and 
wrought iron. It is a swing-span struc- 
ture, with a fixed span 155 feet long 
and a swinging section 191 feet long. 


WPA Workers Collect 
100,000 Tons of Scrap 


WPA employes have gathered 100,000 
tons of scrap ‘metals from rural areas 
and by removing abandoned street car 
rails from city streets, Brig. Gen. Philip 
B. Fleming, federal works administrator 
and acting commissioner of works proj- 
ects, reported last week. 

From April through July, WPA turned 
in 54,000 tons of metals collected from 
farm areas, using WPA or local govern- 
ment trucks. Recently the Army has 
turned over 100 former CCC trucks to 
the WPA to be used for scrap collection. 

Between last October and June, 44,900 


tons of steel rails were removed. 


2000 Unused Lamp Posts at 
Chicago Available for Scrap 
CHICAGO 


A survey of potential iron and steel 
scrap being made here at the request of 
the Office of Civilian Defense has dis- 
closed that the city of Chicago has 2000 
unused cast-iron lamp posts which can be 
removed and made available to the war 
effort. 

These posts, each weighing 350 pounds, 
aggregate 310 gross tons. It is estimated 
that cost of salvage, including removal, 
cartage and subsequent repair of side- 
walks and curbs, will amount to approxi- 
mately $12 each, whereas the posts are 
worth only about $2.50 as scrap. 

The proposition will be brought to the 
attention of the newly-organized War 
Metals Inc. in the next three weeks. This 
agency was set up to subsidize the gath- 
ering of scrap, where cost of laying met- 
als down at steel mills is in excess of the 
ceiling prices. 


Ford Boats Requisitioned 


Two more vessels of the Ford Motor 
Co. fleet, the barges Lake Sapor and 
Lake Frucauiry, have been requisitioned 
by the War Shipping Administration, 
bringing to 12 the number of ships in the 
fleet turned over to government service. 
The barges were originally a part of the 
100 freighters bought by Mr. Ford from 
the War Shipping Board after the first 
World war, their engines having been 
removed and 62 feet added to their 
length, to make keel length 313 feet. 
Neither saw service in the last war, not 
being completed until 1919. 
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Steel Industry’s Scrap Stocks Shrink 
40 Per Cent in Eighteen Months 


STEEL mills’ inventories of scrap iron 
and steel have shrunk approximately 40 
per cent over the past 18 months of rec- 
ord-breaking steel production, and now 
represent an average for the entire steel 
industry of between two and _ thrée 
weeks’ supply at the present rate of con- 
sumption, according to the American 
Iron and Steel Institute. 

Compared with the total of 3,934,000 
tons of scrap on hand at American steel 
plants on Jan. 1, 1941, the latest figures 
reveal that on July 1 of this year only 
2,429,000 tons of scrap were in the mills’ 
storage yards. 

The tonnage on hand at the opening 
of 1941 was a satisfactory stock, repre- 
senting over six weeks’ supply at the av- 
erage rate of consumption during 1940 
The shrinkage since then has put the 
steel industry on a hand-to-mouth basis 
insofar as scrap is concerned, and has 
prevented steel production from reach- 
ing full capacity. 

Despite their inability to obtain their 
full requirements of scrap for steelmak- 
ing, steel producers have nevertheless 
been able to produce more steel in the 
first half of 1942 than in any previous 


six-month period on record. ‘ihis has 
been accomplished by using a greater 
than normal production of pig iron in 
steel furnaces, and also by charging large 
amounts of iron ore into steel furnaces 

Reflecting practices de- 
signed to maintain steel production at 


emergency 


peak volume despite the scrap shortage, 
producers of open-hearth steel now are 
consuming 580 tons of pig iron for every 
thousand tons of steel they produce, as 
against their 1941 average of using 557 
tons of pig iron per thousand tons of 
open-hearth steel. Similarly, 46 tons of 
iron in the form of iron ore and mill 
scale are now being consumed in the 
open hearths per thousand tons of steel 
produced, compared with 42 tons in 
194] 

On the other hand, the use of scrap 
per thousand tons of open-hearth steel 
produced has declined from 523 tons in 
1941 to 507 tons this year 


of electric furnace steel have likewise 


Producers 


made some changes in their practice 
Since scrap is only a minor material in 
making bessemer steel, however, there 
has been no such drastic changes in bes 


semer practice 





Sunken Lake Vessels Raised for Old Metal 
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ONE-TIME oil tanker, the J. Oswatp Boyv, which foundered in a storm on Lake 
Michigan six years ago, has been raised and is being salvaged for scrap. The Special 
Projects Salvage Section of the War Production Board is giving impetus to the raising 


of sunken lake vessels that can be salvaged. 


Wide World photo 















End Use Code 
To Be Simplified 
By Amendment 


CLEVELAND 

DETAILS of a proposed amendment 
of Priorities Regulation No. 10 which 
would set up a new Production Code to 
supplant the Allocation Classification Sys- 
tem, were explained here last Tuesday 
by WPB officials before an audience of 
more than 1000 business men. 

This was one of a series of meetings 
scheduled for each of the 15 regional 
centers of WPB. 

The revision in PR-10 is expected to be 
announced officially shortly before the end 
of this month, with the new Production 
Code becoming effective Aug. 31, it was 
Changeover from the Allocation 
Classification System now being employed 


stated. 


is not seen likely to prove unduly confus- 
ing, since most of the basic principles in 
use of code letters and code numbers are 
retained in the new plan. However, sev- 
eral important changes are indicated. 


To Simplify Classifications 


In general, the proposed revision would 
result in simplification. For example, the 
five classes of purchasers for which Alloca- 
tion Classification symbols now are used— 
USA, USN, IL, FP and DP—are to be 
condensed into three groups, Army, Navy 
and All other. 

A change which is expected to help 
eliminate some of the recent confusion 
over correct symbol marking of orders for 
repair, maintenance and operating sup- 
plies is the introduction of an additional 
number in each of the major number 
classes, to be used exclusively in identify- 
ing such supplies. 

Code numbers under the proposed plan 
generally follow the pattern of the Alloca- 
tion Classification System, Classes 1.00 
through 7.00 being reserved for military 
equipment and the remainder for in- 
dustrial and civilian products. Some 
changes are made in the subdivisions of 
these classes, however, and two new 
classes are added. One of the latter covers 
maritime items and the other is for repair, 
maintenance and operating supplies for 
busikesses which have no code number of 
thejt own and are to transmit customer's 
symbols in ordering materials. 

A new code number also is introduced 
for steel warehouses and other distributors 
who resell metals in substantially the 
same form as it was received. 

Purchases of raw materials prior to 
processing are exempt from the code. 

Operation of the Production Require- 
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ments Plan was discussed at a subsequent 
meeting here. Applications on PD-25A 
for fourth quarter requirements are being 
received in large number, but it was stated 
that no additional third quarter applica- 
tions can be processed unless they are sent 
in at once. 

Many third quarter applications are 
continuing to come in from companies 
deciding voluntarily to operate under 
PRP, even though they are not required 
to do so under terms of Priorities Regula- 
tion No. 11. 

Companies which do not submit third 
quarter applications immediately are now 
advised that they cannot be accepted un- 
der PRP until next quarter. The only ex- 
ceptions to this rule are new companies 
or plants just ready to begin production. 

Aug. 10 was the deadline for filing 
fourth quarter PRP applications by com- 
panies whose use of the plan is manda- 
ory, and the time for accepting volun- 
tary fourth quarter application will also 
be limited, it was explained. 


Wyckoff Offers Soldiers 
‘*Pledge of Fellowship’”’ 


Wyckoff Drawn Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
is honoring employes called to duty in the 
Army, Navy and other branches of the 
armed forces with “A Pledge of Fellow- 
ship,” signed by J. T. Somers, president. 
The pledge assures full co-operation of 
employes to provide the armed forces 
with all the essential materials within 
their power to produce. 

Further, it “bonds this company to the 
recipient in a friendship which will, so 
far as humanly possible, guard over the 
American Home Front, his family and his 
future when Peace and Freedom are again 
decisively won.” The name of the man 
honored is placed in large letters on the 
certificate, which is stamped with the com- 
pany seal, and then attractively framed 
and mailed to his family. A folder is be- 
ing distributed to all Wyckoff employes, 
telling them about Wyckoff workers’ part 
in the Victory program. 
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' Activity Index Moves 
Slightly Upward 


REFLECTING an upturn in electric power consump- 
tion and revenue freight carloadings, Sree.’s index of 
activity turned slightly upward during the week ended 
Aug. 15. In that period the index stood at 172.9, com- 
pared with 172.8 in the preceding week and 172.1 in 
the like period a month ago. 


The national steel rate eased one-half point to 97 per 
cent in the week of Aug. 15. The peak rate recorded 
this year was 99.5 in the period ended May 16. Steel 
ingot production has fluctuated between the narrow range 
of 96 and 99.5 per cent to date this year. Necessary 
open hearth furnace repairs and shortage of steel scrap 


have been the chief factors in preventing capacity steel 
output. 

Electric power consumption climbed to a new all time 
peak of 3,654,795,000 kilowatts during the latest period. 
This compares with 3,637,070,000 kilowatts in the pre- 
ceding week and represents an increase of 12.9 per cent 
over that recorded in the like 1941 period. 


Revenue freight carloadings rose slightly to about 855,- 
000 cars in the week ended Aug. 15. In the like period 
a year ago freight traffic totaled 890,374 cars. 


In a few months new production facilities for steel, 
aluminum, magnesium and other needed materials are ex- 
pected to be brought into operation. This should re- 
sult in another marked upturn in production of arma- 
ments. In the meantime the chief problem is to bring 
the proauction program into better balance through more 
systematic distribution of the scarce materials. 
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STEEL'S index of activity advanced 0.1 point to 172.9 in the week ending Aug. 15: 
Week Mo. 
Ended 1942 1941 Data 1942 4941 1940 1939 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 1993 19392 1931 
June 13 169.8 188.7 Jan. 165.7 1278 1147 £911 733 1023 859 742 S88 486 S46 69.1 
June 20 169.5 188.7 Feb. 1656 1823 1058 908 71.1 1068 843 820 739 482 553 755 
June 27 169.8 1888 March 1646 1839 1041 926 712 1144 87.7 838.1 789 445 S42 804 
July 4 166.5 120.9 April 166.7 1272 102.7 898 708 1166 1008 98.0 886 S524 528 81.0 
July 11 1689 18834 May 167.7 1848 1046 884 674 121.7 1018 818 #837 685 S48 786 
July 18 172.1 1882 June 1694 1887 1141 909 634 1099 1003 774 %86 j73 £OSI4 72.1 
July 25 .1786 1889 july 1710 1287 #1024 885 662 1104 1001 753 638.7 #£+%|j?7.1 447.1 6738 
Aug. 1 178.8 1233 Avg. 118.1 101.1 889 68.7 1100 97.1 #%76.7 680 74.1 450 # £674 
Aug. 8 1728 1175 Sept. 1264 1185 980 725 9658 86.7 69.7 569 680 465 643 
Aug. 15 172.9 1182 Oct. 133.1 1278 1149 836 98.1 948 770 564 638.1 484 59.2 
——— Nov. 1822 1295 1162 959 84.1 1064 881 549 S28 475 544 
+ Preliminary. Dec. 1802 1268 1189 95.1 747 1076 882 589 540 462 51.3 


Note: Weekly and monthly indexes for 1942 have been adjusted to offset the forced curtailment in automobile production and to more accurately 


reflect expanding steel production. 
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Perry STEEL INGOT OPERATIONS TTTTTTTT TITTY “y 
120 120 Steel Ingot Operations 
Cent) 
tg 
10 no Weekended 1942 1941 1940 1939 
+ 100 Aug. 15 97.0 95.5 90.0 63.5 
é 100 - ~~. es = é Aug. 8 975 965 905 620 
S 90 \ Be Ta es 90 Aug. 1 98.0 975 95 60.0 
a a ioai| oh am vo 7 July 25 985 96.0 895 60.0 
4 s0h—ss é i Av 4 80 July 18 98.0 95.0 880 565 
., 7 ¥ i940] 7 ) July 11 97.5 95. 88.0 505 
+ 10 ae F r) 70 5 July 4 975 92.0 75.0 42.0 
<— 7 H 0 June 27 985 995 890 54.0 
Z as a ee, =J/ 60 5 June 20 99.0 99.0 880 545 
June 13 99.0 990 86.0 525 
in, avy /| 1939 £ June 6 99.0 990 815 53.5 
a SOL SZ 7 50 & May 30 99.0 990 785 52.0 
/ Vv May 23 99.0 1000 750 48.0 
40 40 May 16 995 99.5 700 45.5 
May 9 99.0 975 665 47.0 
30 30 May 2 99.0 95.0 635 49.0 
apaen ou April 25 985 960 615 49.0 
()] SERS eee reese! eee Sees ewe Sees eee Sees Sees eee /,) April 18 98.5 98.0 61.5 50.5 
JAN FEB MAK. APR MAY WU ULY| AUG. |SEPT| OCT. | NOV | DEC. 
“ 3750 TTT TTT iti TTTTTEPEP EP TEEPE P Tee trie e eri ey iyi 3750 
Electric Power Output 3700 ELECTRIC POWER OUTPUT 3700 
(Olen KWH) 3650 —+——+ —|—_}—} pugs} —}- 3650 
Week ended 1942 1941 1940 1939 aan a Ea ft 4 aie 
Aug. 15 3,655 3,201 2,746 2,454 3500 9800 
Aug. 8 3,649 3,196 2,743 2,414 3450 =" a. 3450 
Aug. 1 3,649 3,226 2,762 2,400 3400 Pdi f* | 2400 
July 25 $,626 3,184 2,761 2,427 335014 reo 7 Tv rE 
July 18 3,565 39,163 2,681 2,378 7 ae 3350 
July 11 8,429 9,141 2,652 2,403 3300 ‘ Sl 3300 
July 4 8,424 2,867 2425 2,145 3250 “5 : v 3250 
June 27 8,457 3,121 2,660 2,396 2 3200 ' ede | 3200 
June 20 3,434 3,056 2,654 2,362 i 3150 “ 3150 ¥. 
June 18 8,464 3,066 2,665 2,341 3100 t 3100 
june 6 8,372 9,042 2599 2.399 3050 es wi 3050 
May 30 8,323 2,924 2,478 2,186 3000 a aii _ti 3000 
May 23 3,380 3,012 2,589 2,778 2950 | fe 2950 
May 16 8,357 2,983 2,550 2,235 2900 | -# Vet 2900 
May 9 8,351 2,975 2,516 2,239 72850 i 1941 7850 
May 2 3,305 2,915 2,504 2,295 2800 
April 25 8,299 2,996 2,499 2,244 ome Copwmon 1982 » patentee comely oo mate a 
April 18 8,308 2,874 2,529 2,965 Po WurAtide LiL reTurn boii titits 
JAN. kb MAY sUNE JULY| AU OCT. | NOV DEC. 
Trey TTT TTTTrPTrrryrrrrrcire tre yak Aad bgt 
1400 —+— rer “es, 1400 Auto Production 
-_ . 
300 ae i i | i ESTuMATED By WOE REDORTS i300 (1000 Units) 
(200 }-A“t#—__ +a t-—# ; 1200 Weekended 1942 1941 1940 1939 
+ mac Lj b die Aug. 15 19.2 45.6 20.5 13.0 
me » > (1 a ew EN, j —1100 Aug. 8 192 418 i126 249 
1000 }-+#.4 me ot , Ls. 1000 Aug. 1 183 621 174 288 
* 1929 |941 y 5 me 4 July 25 183 1056 348 406 
900 i sa 900 July 18 179 1099 530 47.7 
800 we sae, | July 11 23.0 1148 65.2 61.6 
5 ¥ : =~. | 8006 July 4 22.7 96.5 52.0 42.8 
PB 700 i : WORK june 27 22.9 1279 87.6 70.7 
ws y | . : June 20 23.2 13836 90.1 81.1 
600 : id . = June 13 223 134.7 93.6 7838 
500 cen ae ; © at SM : 500 June 6 22.0 1836 95.6 65.3 
——: bed 7 \ May 30 215 1064 613 324 
400 + J~i932_ & A i. ‘ 400 May 23 216 1336 968- 67.7 
300 . . e 41300 May 16 218 1273 99.0 80.1 
May 9 215 1826 985 724 
200 |. COPYINGHT 1942 _| — _~ * 200 
sTEEe (ee 7 - 
100 se a 100 Figures since Feb. 21 last include Canadian 
" 0 Litiiti tii it APR Litii isp iit pit ii tii ti itl oO jose vd ae eee et See See 
JAN. | FEB. A N Y¥| AUG.|SEPT| OCT. | NOV| DEC 
Trt tre ttt PUPP EPP PTre Perr rPrrrry rere Tite? tit Tie 
Phvgetai esate sin FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS _ iad 
(1000 Cars) i300 1300 
Weekended 1942 1941 1940 1999 
855} 890 743 674 1200 
879 
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Steel Ingot Production 
pd as w 13 INGOT PRODUCTION | ————?00 
Monthly Total Weekly Average 6 12 —|—_ pen: ee 1600 S 
1942 1941 1942 1941 it — wee ——_—— : - — 1500 - 
Jan. 7,124.9 6922.4 1,608.3 1,562.6 iol 2ACk - 
Feb. 6,521.1 62304 1,630.3 1,557.6 rT a ——41400 = 
Mar. 7,392.9 7.1240 1,668.8 1,608.1 zo —11300 u. 
April 7,122.38 6.7542 1,660.2 1,574.4 O 
May 7,386.9 7,044.6 1,667.5 1,590.2 re) 8 —|1200 ¥, 
June 7,022.2 6,792.8 1,636.9 1,583.4 d o™ oa 
July 7.1488 68122 16174 1.5412 2 ? vVoerry, a {00 
Aug. 6,997.5 1,579.6 6 6}— = 41000 < 
Sept. 6,811.8 1,591.5 Y ” 
Oct. 7,236.1 1,633.4 —~ Sr sateat a 1/900 2 
Nov. 6,960.9 1,622.6 = 4e TOTAL 800 © 
Dec. 7,150.8 1,617.7 7 PsN SCALE AT LEFT - 
Total... $2,896.9 1,588.7 ol servi 
82, J J le 2 aa A : 600 
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625 = 625 Steel Employment 
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a fa) Jan. 651 598 556 451 475 
~ 550 550 w Feb. 651 6038 538 458 461 
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s Apr. 654 621 5038 452 445 
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Freight Car Awards 20000}: FREIGHT CAR AWARDS 20000 
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Jan. 4,253 15,169 360 8 ‘5000 "Thess diame | 000 
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March 4,080 8,074 3,104 800 10000 a 200008 
April 2,125 14,645 2,077 3,095 ont 
May 822 18,630 2,010 2,051 % ~ 
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7 mos. 24,030 101,224 22,019 9,642 o 
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An Enameling Plant 


CON Vt Ras 


To War Production 


ENAMELING is an ancient art. Long 
before the Christian era, men had learned 
to apply enamel to earthenware and 
brickwork and to use it in the fashion- 
ing of jewelry and trinkets. 

Among the ruins of the valley of the 
Nile and Greece of olden time, ample 
evidences have been discovered of the 
ability of these long forgotten peoples 
of the Old World to decorate the walls 
of their homes and public buildings in 
this way and to adorn their womenfolk 
with enamel cloissone, in which the con- 
tours of the design were formed of thin 
strips of metal soldered to the base. 

From the countries bordering the east- 
ern end of the Mediterranean, the art 
spread westward to Rome and thence to 
the Isles of Britain, along with the Ro- 
man legions, where its evidences appear 
together with other vestiges of Roman 
occupation. Throughout the Middle 
Ages enameling flourished in all its glory, 
reliquaries, pyxes, church candlesticks 
and even the altar itself being decorated 
in this way. In this more prosaic, and 
perhaps sophisticated age in which we 
live, shop fronts, advertising signs and 
kitchen ware are its most familiar ex- 
pression. 

From the application of enamel to pot- 
tery and glass and thence in turn to 
gold, silver and copper, we arrive at 
the widespread industria! development 
of enameled iron ware concurrently with 
the rise of the steel industry. Early in 
the nineteenth century, cast iron - parts 


first received attention, the part being 
thoroughly cleaned and heated to redness 
in a muffle furnace before dusting on the 
enamel in the form of a fine, dry powder. 
Adherence of the powder having been 
secured in this way, the part was re- 
turned to the furnace, where the enamel 
melted down to a smooth glass. As late 
as 1912 the writer observed bath tubs 
being treated in this way at the Carron 
Iron Works in Scotland, the process hav- 
ing survived many vicissitudes of furnace 
inefficiency, blackening by contact with 
furnace gases, blistering and the like. 
Finally, about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, enameled sheet iron was 
produced on a commercial scale in Aus- 
tria and Germany, and the era of the 
vast industrial expansion of the process 
began. 

While space forbids more than the 
briefest reference to the extended story 
of enamel technology, it may be of in- 
terest to note that an enamel may be 
defined as a glass to which the desired 
degree of opacity and shade of color have 
been imparted by metallic oxides and 
other elements, including certain salts. 
The principal constituents of granite, 
namely quartz and feldspar, constitute 
the body of the melt. These, when as- 
sociated with a flux such as borax, soda 
ash, or others, result in a glass. 

This glass would be more or less trans- 
parent but for the presence of opacifiers 
such as tin oxide, antimony, and so forth, 
whieh serve to scatter the light and give 


the enamel its characteristic white, 
opaque appearance. Color is provided 
by cobalt oxide, copper oxide, iron or 
nickel oxide, and many other stains. 
Enamels designed for application to sheet 
iron include the cobalt and light-colored 
coats laid down next to the metal to 
secure adherence; white cover coats in 
both soft and acid resisting varieties; and 
a miscellaneous assortment of beading, 
graining and mottled enamels. 

In manufacture, the raw materials are 
smelted until a fairly uniform glass is 
formed. This molten glass is then poured 
through a blast of air and water and 
quenched in a water bath. This treat- 
ment has the effect of breaking up the 
product into small pieces, each of which 
is intersected with cracks which render 
the subsequent milling operations rela- 
tively easy. The “frit” which results 
from the quenching operation is com- 
monly dried and delivered to the enamel- 
er in this condition. 

The milling of the “batch” is carried 
out in ball mills which consist essentially 
of metal cylinders revolving about a hori- 
zontal axis and lined throughout with 
porcelain brick. As the mill revolves, the 


Fig. 1—Typical squaring shear, provided 
with the usual blank holder and safety 
guard 
Fig. 2—This 10-foot shear was used for 
cutting out large signs. All illustrations 
courtesy Baltimore Enamel & Novelty 


Co. 
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balls which may be made of hard white 
porcelain or consist of natural flint 
pebbles from the northwestern coasts of 
Europe, are carried up inside the cyl- 
inder and cascade downward as they 
approach the highest point of the path. 
It is here in the mill that the floating 
agents such as clay and gums, opacifiers 
and colors are mixed with the frit and 
water in the wet process together with 
soluble compounds such as borax, mag- 
nesium sulphate, sodium carbonate, etc., 
whose electrolytic action controls the 
properties of the “slip”. It will be ap- 
parent that without benefit of the float- 
ing agents, a finely ground enamel con- 
taining about 30 per cent of water, would 
quickly sink to the bottom of the enamel- 
(Please turn to Page 74) 


Fig. 5—Spraying paint on an ammuni- 

tion box. Enamel sprays available in a 

porcelain enameling plant can readily be 

applied to spraying a wide variety of 
paints and lacquers 


Fig. 6—One of the jobs for which the 
sheet metal department was suited was 
found to be the manufacture of ammuni- 
tion boxes shown here. These are being 
built for the merchant marine 








Fig. 3 — Double-action Bliss 

drawing press with a stroke of 

12 inches, making it capable of 
handling a 6-inch drau 


Fig. 4 — Short-stroke blanking 
and trimming press—typical of 
equipment found in those por- 
celain enameling plants that 
handle their own sheet metal 
fabrication work 
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WAR PRODUCTION industries, ham- 
pered by the acute scarcity of skilled 
workers for their high-speed production 
and assembly lines, now can take ad- 
vantage of a practical method which 
already has been found to alleviate the 
labor problem. 

What is it? A system of “production 
illustrations” developed by Douglas Air- 
craft Co., and already adopted at a num- 
ber of other large war plants as an aid 
in the training and absorption of new 
employes. 

Banish any thought that “production 
illustrations” is some new combination 


of words contrived by a “bright boy” in: - 


a red-tape office who never saw a pro- 
duction line. It wasn’t. George Thar- 
ratt, now chief engineer of the Adel Pre- 
cision Products Corp., Burbank, Calif., 
played a leading role in development 
of the method at Douglas Aircraft Co. 
It has been successfully used there for 
more than two years in hundreds of 
ways, on many assembly lines, and by 
both skilled and unskilled workers. Re- 
sults have been consistently good, and 
the system has been adopted elsewhere 
by men who know what they are doing. 
Included in the list of those now using 
“production illustrations” in addition to 
Douglas, or who soon will be, are Ford 
Motor Co., Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. 
Co., Briggs Body Co., Murray Corp. of 
America, as well as Boeing Consolidated 
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....@ Valuable production shortcut for every metal- 


and Lockheed-Vega aircraft companies. 

“Production illustrations ‘bust the bot- 
tleneck’ of blueprint reading require- 
ments for our assembly lines”, says C. T. 
Reid, director of education for the Doug- 


las Aircraft Co. And, what is just as — 


easy to take, they reduce assembly time, 
slash costs and will have widespread 
peacetime use. They are not just a 
war-production technique. 

The method is easy and quick to in- 
stall, does not require revamping of es- 
tablished departments, fits neatly between 
engineering and production departments, 
interpreting them one to the other. It is 
best set up as a subdivision of the engi- 
neering department. 

This almost unbelievably useful new 
method is a gift to industry by Douglas 
and Mr. Tharratt. Means of adopting 
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it will be provided by the United States 
government. 

Arthur E. Raymond, vice president in 
charge of engineering for Douglas, terms 
production illustrations as “ . unique, 
cutaway, three-dimensional drawings 
which portray, in simple fashion, the 
manufacturing details and greatly speed 
the planning and operation of assembly 
lines for mass production.” 

In their early stages, production illus- 
trations were more correctly “sales illus- 
trations”, being cutaway drawings, some 
in actual or proposed colors, of Douglas 
planes, made for the purpose of visual- 
izing proposals to prospective buyers. 
Then the “European War” came to 
Douglas through extensive orders from 
England and France. Mass production 
of Douglas military planes for the first 
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working plant 


Fig. 1—Typical unit breakdown of inboard wing flap for 

Douglas attack bomber. Sheet also carries sketches of jigs 

and complete schedule of assembly operations as well as 
identification of all parts 


Fig. 2—Engineering blueprints of the conventional type 
sometimes were as much as 40 and 50 feet long. As shown, 
these had to be spread on the floor along the assembly line 
and there studied by men trained to read and interpret them 
properly. In general, simplified and easy-to-understand pro- 
duction illustrations are now used entirely in shop depart- 
ments, with conventional blueprints used only by supervisors 
and engineers 


Fig. 3—At left is N. V. Karstens, produc- 

tion illustrations engineer in charge of 

the group of artist-engineers who make 

the unique production illustrations at the 

Douglas Santa Monica plant. At right 
is his assistant, John Noble 


Fig. 4—Typical production breakdown 
of Douglas attack bomber. Note ar- 
rangement of parts is same as that of as- 
sembled plane with all parts in positions 
close to final placement. Assembly is 
easily visualized by untrained worker 
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time became a possibility. Into the 
breech went Engineer Tharratt and his 
small group of artist-engineers, drawing 
production-line proposals in easy-to-un- 
derstand sketches. Ideas for special 
equipment, new tools and new methods 
of manufacture were passed from depart- 
ment to department in picture rather 
than wordy-description form. 

It was found that a proposal needing 
approval could be explained to a produc- 
tion illustrations man _ verbally and 
sketched and re-sketched by him until 
it accurately conveyed the originator’s 
ideas and would permit the proper au- 


Fig. 5—Ruel Short, fuselage assembly 
line worker, shown using a production il- 
lustration on the job. With Douglas only 
a few months, Short previously served as 
a salesman for a wholesale grocery con- 
cern. He had a natural background of 
mechanical aptitude but no actual avia- 
tion work. His comment on production 
illustrations—“I don’t know how I could 
have gotten along without them” 


Fig. 6—At left is Margaret Walker, a for- 
mer electric motor worker; at right, Vir- 
ginia Rhodes, a former salesgirl in a store, 
now working with Miss Walker. Neither 
had any experience in the type of work 
they are now doing. They are shown us- 
ing production illustrations during one 
of their first days at Douglas. Both said 
production illustrations were a great help 
in learning their new jobs 


Fig. 7—Production illustration of hori- 
zontal .stabilizer, elevator and tab for a 
Douglas military airplane 
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Before you say you haven’t any around your plant ... 
think a moment! In almost any plant, over a period 
of years, things accumulate. 


For example, obsolete dies, tools, jigs and fixtures made 
of carbon and alloy tool steels get put aside in some 
storage corner. Broken or worn-out tools can be found 
in odd places throughout the tool room, machine shop 
and the plant in general. 


Now the time has come to houseclean every corner, 
every storage bin, every possible hiding place to dig 
out such obsolete, discarded, broken or worn-out tools. 


SPARK TESTING... 
An aid to identifying Tool Steel Scrap 


By holding the unknown piece of tool steel agains« an emery 
wheel, and watching the pattern of the spark stream, you get a 
quick indication of the major alloys present. To help your men 
become familiar with Spark Testing, a mew Chart has been 
prepared by our own testing department. Ten different spark 
diagrams are shown on the Chart. These diagrams indicate the 
spark characteristics that identify each Carpenter Matched Tool 
Steel. With the Chart as a guide, men can readily become 
familiar with this method of steel identification. Not only is 
it helpful in separating mixed scrap, but Spark Testing is also 
valuable in identifying pieces of tool steel that have become 
mixed in stock. A note on your company letterhead will bring 
you one of these Carpenter Spark Testing Guides, made up in 
the form of a large Wall Chart 21” x 30” in size—showing the 
identifying pattern of the spark streams. 


* 7 * * * . 
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THE CARPENTER 
STEEL COMPANY 


139 Bern Street, Reading, Penna. 


Get in the Scrap 
FOR VICTORY 


Start them on their way back to usefulness via the scrap 
route. They are urgently needed to make up the scrap 
shortage that is curtailing America’s war production. 


You can render your country a service by organizing a 
scrap salvage drive in your plant at once. Explore all 
the departments—collect every bit of metal you can 
find—don’t overlook those old tools—the alloys they 
contain are vital to war production. 


For help in identifying tool steel scrap for salvage, 
see the Spark Testing Method described below. 





Spark Test of SPEED-STAR 
* Moly Tungsten High-Speed Stee! 


The spark stream is full, having many heavy 
carrier lines (1)—light in color, and vary- 
ing in length and thickness. The thicker 
ones are continuous, while the thinner ones 
are disjointed. 

The thicker lines gradually swell into bright 
orange tongues (2) having a slight curva- 
ture, some upward and some downward. 
There is a tendency for some ghost-like lines 
to be carried around the periphery of the 
grinding wheel. Some few sprigs (3) and 
an occasional suppressed burst (4) are visible. 


SPARK CHARACTERISTICS OF VARIOUS ELEMENTS 
are clearly described on this 
chart. And complete instruc- 
tions are given for Spark 


Testing tool steels. > 
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and intelligently. If found to be sound, 
the idea, in sketch form, was ready for 
the engineers, who then could plan it in 
detail for actual construction. 

Engineers, likewise, found production 
illustrations a handy means of interpret- 
ing their work to superintendents, lead 
men and workmen on the assembly lines. 
Under normal conditions, perhaps, this 
would not have been necessary. But, 
converting an airplane plant from “job 
shop” methods to a new mass-production 
system posed hundreds of problems never 
before encountered. And not the least 
of them was where to get assembly line 
workers and train them to do jobs that 
had never before been done in the way 
this new system would require—all the 
while racing with delivery deadlines 
made doubly important by the terrible 
urgency of the English and French war 
machines’ desperate needs. 

Starting with four artistically-inclined 
engineers, George Tharratt gradually 
built a production illustrations staff that 
included “dozens of specially trained en- 
gineer-artists”, the exact number a mili- 
tary secret now. So successful was their 
new product, “easily understood draw- 
ings”, it was decided to acquaint other 
plants faced with similar problems with 
it and assist them, where requested, to 
adopt and adapt it to their needs. Among 
the first to avail themselves of the offer 
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was the Boeing Aircraft Co. 

During their visit to the Douglas 
plants in California, Edsel Ford, presi- 
dent and C. E. Sorenson, production 
manager, respectively, of the Ford Mo- 
tor Co., inspected production illustration 
developments and declared they would 
inaugurate the method in that company’s 
now rapidly-developing aviation divi- 
sion. 

Others in the aircraft industry now 
using production illustrations are Con- 
solidated Aircraft Corp. and the Vega 
division of the Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
Recently J. E. Shea, methods engineer 
of the Vega plants, explained his com- 
pany’s use of the method as follows: 

“In many cases, the major problems 
of engineering are minor problems in 
the shop, and, conversely, the major 
problems of the shop are not adequately 
covered in design drawings by the engi- 
neers. To bridge this difference and fa- 
cilitate visualization of assemblies, illus- 
trative sketches were introduced at the 
time our ‘Ventura’ model was released 
from engineering to the shop. 


“The first sketches were drawn free 
hand in isometric style, run off on the 
ditto machine and distributed to the shop. 
Tests were then made to determine the 
value to assemblers on the floor. Two 
crews, one with an illustrated sketch and 
one without, were assigned to assemble 
the left and tight-hand wing spar respec- 








tively. Crew 1, working with sketch, 
completed the first unit in 1.9 hours. 
Crew 2, working without sketch, com- 
pleted the first unit in 5.4 hours. 

“The inspection department used 
about the same proportion of time. 
This time differential, on a structural 
item, is greatly magnified on functional 
installations such as electrical and plumb- 
ing. 

“To search through dozens of engi- 
neering electrical prints to find instal- 
lation data for parts that must be in- 


. stalled in the subassembly departments 


is a slow and laborious task. It is a task 
that requires a man well trained in blue- 
print reading. Then in order to transmit 
the knowledge he has gained to a new 
man or learner he must be able to cre- 
ate the visualization in the mind of the 
learner, by either a word picture or 
sketch. We have found that an expert 
on blueprints may be lacking in the 
ability to describe to someone else a pic- 
ture he has in his mind. In which case, 
our difficulties in lack of trained men 
are increased by restrictions in the field 
of supervision.” 

Production illustrations are of great 
value in co-ordinating inspection and 
production on the proper method of as- 
sembly or installation. 

Another important use is ready visual- 
ization of tooling and handling equip- 


( Please turn to Page 79) 


Fig. 8—Engine nacelle and landing gear shown in the form of a production illustration 
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pf nn hse tte a 
rrom your VISUAL GAGES? 


The Sheffield Visual Gage is used for many purposes. If you are not 


familiar with all of them, the outline here may suggest a means of in- 


creasing the effectiveness of your gages and the variety of work they do. 


Sheffield Visual Gages are used: 


In the Inspectiun Department 


For the final inspection of close toler- 
ance manufactured parts. 


For the classification of such parts as 
the basis for selective assembly. 

In the Tool Room 

To check fixed size gages for wear. 
To check precision gage blocks for 
wear. 


To check the dimensional accuracy 
of tools. 


SHEFFIELD 


In the Production Shop 
To provide machine operators with 


an accurate check on work in process. 


In the Receiving Department 

To check dimensional accuracy of 
purchased parts and sub-assemblies 
on arrival. 


In the Laboratory 


To provide maximum accuracy for 
measurements of all kinds. 
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RATED TIPS 


... increase welder output 3 to 10 times 
... cut tip dressing time 75 to 90 per cent 
.».end point pickup, giving better welds 
... cut mushrooming, improving uniformity 


... enable thermocouple in tip to automatically con- 
trol sequence of current applications to refine 
grain and temper spot weld, thus greatly improving 
quality of weld and bringing many hitherto critical 
steels into the realm of weldability 
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THE BATTLE of production calls for 
the most efficient use of both machines 
and manpower to keep the streams of 
armament flowing to all the battle sec- 
U! tors of the United Nations. 

1 With the demand for spot welding 


~ B} 
\ Tae 
| I! : ~ 

} if y at an all-time peak, this means squeez- 
4 ing the greatest possible number of spot 
) welds out of each piece of equipment to 
allow the machines available to in- 

crease this output. 
| By HAROLD LAWRENCE With the “Frostrode” welding proc- 
| Metallurgist and Welding Engineer ess, distributed through the Frostrode 
Division of the Weltronic Corp., Detroit, 
: eee ie the goal of expanded output per machine 


is being reached. As will be pointed out, 
refrigerated tips are also making pos- 
sible a revolutionary advance in the 
Fig. 1—Portable as well as stationary a & field of spot welding through the devel- 


welders can be fitted with a refrigera- opment of the “Temp-A-Trol” forge 
tion unit welder, which uses temperature control 


to weld, heat treat and temper the 
Fig. 2—The Frostrode cooling unit is spot. 
small and compact 


Increased production is served be- 
cause the Frostrode process enables the 
user to get more production with less 
equipment; because from three to ten 
times more welds may be made without 
point dressing; because the down time 
on a production run is reduced by as 
much as 75 to 90 per cent; because 
point pick-up is almost completely 
eliminated; and because tip mushroom- 
ing is minimized. 

Spot welding is no different from the 
other welding processes in that the 































































Fig. 3—This Temp-A-Trol forge welder employs refrigeration to make 
possible the incorporation of a thermocouple on one of the electrodes. 
This permits the operation to be controlled by weld temperature rath- 
er than controlled current and time which does not allow for many 
variables. This is the type of machine which with the control shown 
can apply a grain refinement treatment as well as a tempering treat- 
ment to the spot weld ¥ 
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“Yes, our streets 
are paved with gold” 


“You needn't worry, son, about what will bappen 
bere after we've won the war. I can see more 
happiness ahead than we have ever known. 

“I came here from the Old Country half hoping 
to find gold in the streets. And true enough, I 
found it, but in a way I didn’t expect. 

“It’s in the happiness we have because we are 
Americans. There's this pretty bome, with its 
garden and shady trees. The automobile we all 
enjoyed. Your mother’s electric refrigerator, 
washing machine and vacuum cleaner, that save 
her strength and give ber more time to have fun 
with us. The radio, that no one keeps us from 
listening to whenever we feel like it. 

“This is the gold I see in the streets of America. 
I see freedom, which is the finest of all gold. For 
freedom gives us what money cannot buy—the 
chance to get the happiness we want by working 
for it. 

“Our enemies in Europe and Asia will never 
succeed in taking all this away from us. We are 
free and they are not. Free men always fight bet- 
ter. So we will win. Then you will learn for 
yourself, son, that our streets are paved with gold.” 





Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated was born at 
the time when America’s system of free individual 
enterprise was first threatened from abroad. Paul 
Revere established this business to help our infant 


Navy prepare for the War of 1812 that lay ahead 


For 141 years, Revere has continued to serve the 
same principles of freedom by helping tens of thou- 
sands of American working men to find security 
and happiness, to serve themselves not only by pro- 


ducing, but by enjoying the fruits of their work. 


Under this system, free men will win the war. 
Under it they can likewise win the peace. When 
that time comes, Revere expects to bring more 
thousands of our people the opportunity to rebuild 
their standard of living to levels still higher than 
before. 


we keep faith with those who have fought. 


For we believe that in this way alone can 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
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Fig. 4—Frequent interruptions to pro 
duction spot welding occur when tips 
mushroom and require frequent dressing 
as shown at 4A. Cause is inherently in- 
sufficient cooling which is remedied with 
refrigerated tips as shown in 4B where 
low surface heat minimizes mushrooming 
and the need for frequent redressing of 
the tips 
Fig. E—In spot welding, heat is wanted 
at the junction of the two sheets to be 
joined not on upper and lower surfaces 
contacting the electrode tips because sur- 
face heat causes pickup or alloying of 
the work with the electrode. Mushroom- 
ing and burning of work also may result 
Fig. 6—Heart of the Temp-A-Trol forge 
welder is the thermocouple electrode— 
made possible by refrigeration—which 
actuates the Temp-A-Trol control 
Fig. 7—Diagram showing welding and 
heat-treating cycles applied automatically 
under precise control in the Temp-A-Trol 
welder 


operating factor (indicating that portion 
of the total time during which the ma- 
chine is in operating order) limits the 
output from any machine. Water cool- 
ing enlarged the field for spot welding 
by making possible fairly long runs be- 
fore tip dressing became necessary. 

However, the expanding uses of spot 
welding have increased the number of 
welds to be made so that water cooling 
is inadequate to meet stepped-up pro- 
duction schedules. Refrigeration ap- 
pears to be the solution to the problems 
created by the heavier demands on spot- 
welding equipment. Since refrigeration 
greatly reduces down time for mainte- 
nance of electrode tips, the operating fac- 
tor of the spot welders reaches gratify- 
ing levels. 


Avoids Softened Tips 


When cold brine replaces cool water, 
the tips are kept from overheating and 
softening, even on heavy high production 
work. Since softened tips are given to 
mushrooming under pressure as in Fig. 
4A, the avoidance of tip softening es in 
Fig. 4B saves much down time that 
would otherwise be devoted to tip dress- 
ing. Expressed in terms of production 
improvement a single campaign may show 
from 300 to 1000 per cent more welds. 

Excessive point trouble has been a 
problem in welding both aluminum and 
heavy steel. The characteristic low elec- 
trical resistance of aluminum coupled 
with its great heat conductivity requires 
the use of high welding currents. High 
currents mean large heat generation with 
its attendant alloying of the aluminum 
being welded and the copper of the tip 
of the spot welder. However refriger- 
ating the tip removes most of the heat 
from the tip and so reduces the problem 
of pick-up to one of almost no conse- 
quence. 

As heavy steel sections demand both 
a long time at welding heat followed by 
application of high point pressure, there 
is a strong tendency toward mushroom- 
ing of the points. This results in short 
electrode life; introduces faulty spots; 
and makes not only for frequent but also 
for protracted machine down time. Re- 
moving the surface heat with refriger- 
ated electrodes cuts down the interrup- 
tions from the aforementioned causes to 
a worthwhile extent. 

In the final analysis the object is to 
reduce the temperature at the contact 
between tips and metal. As is well 
known, resistance welding depends on 
the existance of resistances to current 
flow. When welding two pieces to- 


gether there are three points of resis- 
tance at which heat will be generated. 
One point of resistance is between the 
upper electrode and the first piece of 
metal; the next point is between the two 
pieces of metal; and the third point is 












between the lower piece of metal and 
the lower electrode. Only the middle 
point of resistance is valuable, while the 
other two are definitely harmful be- 
cause they result in generating heat 
at the extreme upper and lower sur- 
faces of the work: Fig. 5 illustrates 
fundamentals involved. 

Not all of the benefits from well-cooled 
electrode tips will be found under the 
heading of increased production. Instead 
the quality advantages cannot be over- 
looked in view of the emphasis placed 
on this factor by the omnipresent ord- 
nance inspectors who are safeguarding 
the work under their supervision. Better 
welds, less burned metal, undisputed 
prior heat treatments and more perfect 
corrosion resistance of Alclad have all 
been attributed to the use of refrigerated 
tips. 

Consistently better welds result from 
a distinctly reduced tendency toward 
external flashing and from lessened tip 
mushrooming. As the controls are gen- 
erally set for an established welding con- 
dition, any change in tip size and shape 
affects the contact area and upsets the 
pre-arranged welding cycle. 

Too, heated tips on large work may 
introduce more than the desired amount 
of heat into the weld. These circum- 
stances may bring about burned metal in 
steels of susceptible analysis with oxide 
envelopes forming around the grains 
and interfering with the inherent duc- 
tility of the structure. Controlled tem- 
perature in the electrodes helps to lessen 
the danger of this phenomenon. 


































Cooler Tips Improve Weld 


Improved welds in armor and other 
heat-treated plate become possible be- 
cause of the cooler tips. 

Annealing of the hardened surfaces, a 
condition that might otherwise be brought 
about by hot tips, is avoided when re- 
frigerated tips are in contact with the 
treated surfaces. 

Alclad, of course, depends for its re- 
sistance to corrosion upon the thin layer 
of pure aluminum that is exposed to the 
corrosive atmosphere. Any alloying of 
this surface with electrode material 
poisons the aluminum and brings about 
a condition of lessened corrosion re- 
sistance. Since, as has been mentioned 
before, the cold tips eliminate pick-up, 
Alclad welded by this process retains it< 
original great corrosion resistance. 

Although cost considerations are more 
or less secondary to those of production 
speed and quality, they must not be over- 
looked. This is especially true since 
lower costs permit the purchase of more 
units under an established budget. Re- 
frigerating electrodes saves man-hours 
of labor through increased output re- 
sulting from less down time; saves cooling 
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FOR ALLOY STEEL 


( Accurate to jose of 1 per cent ) 


UALITY in the manufacture of 

stainless steel—that is, high 
fidelity to the properties required, 
and consistent uniformity over ship- 
ment after shipment—requires con- 
stant control and research. 

In Allegheny Ludlum laboratories, 
chemists weigh the elements of 
each stainless melt to determine its 
exact composition. Analysis is de- 
termined to 1/1000 of 1%, for each 
element in the steel. Nothing is 
left to chance that will prevent waste 
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of these vital alloys, or protect the 
faithfulness of the steel to speci- 
fications. 

That is the background of 
Allegheny Stainless when it comes 
to you as a raw material. And it’s 
only half the story. The major im- 
portance today lays in what you do 
with the steel . . . how fast you turn 
it into finished war equipment and 
parts; hovvy little of it is wasted in 
rejects or spoilage. Stainless steel 
is a critical material; even the use of 


OEM Pbote by Palmer, in an Allexbeny Ludlum Plant. 


a high alloy, where a lower one 
would do the job, is a loss out of 
the nation’s reserves. 

@Can you improve your use of 
stainless, either to save time or 
material? All of our technical re- 
sources, printed or personal, are 
ready to help you. 





Allegheny 


STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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water in amounts as great as 80 to 90 
per cent; saves material from the scrap 
heap because of fewer rejections of faulty 
welds; saves electrodes by increasing the 
life obtained from them; and saves ex- 
penditures for new equipment by almost 
doubling the production from each ma- 
chine over that possible with the older 
conventional types. Fig. 2 shows the 
cooling unit that does the work, while 
Fig. 1 illustrates that the cooling sys- 
tem may be applied to portable as well 
as to rigid, stationary units. 

_»Yet ‘another advantage in the use of 
refrigerated tips occurs in the “Temp-A- 
Trol“ forge welder made by the Progres- 
sive Welder Co., Detroit, and shown in 
Fig. 3. Here a thermocouple, as de- 
pieted in Fig. 6, is imbedded in the elec- 
trode. It is used to control the opera- 
tion of the welding machine rather than 
the conventional controls based on regu- 
lation of “current” and “time”, Without 
refrigeration it would be impossible to 
use an imbedded thermocouple in direct 
contact with the metal at welding tem- 
perature. Both welding and heat treat- 
ment of the completed spot are made 
possible by this device. 

The usual spot weld has a coarse grain 
structure which has proved to be ade- 
quate for many requirements. However, 
there are times when the fine grain 


structures associated with a heat-treated 
weld would be more desirable. The 
“Temp-A-Trol” welder will make a weld 
by bringing the temperature to an exact 
predetermined value above the melting 
point regardless of normal variations in 
metal thickness, varying induction losses 
and the like. In a second step, the 
spot is brought to a temperature which 
will control the grain refinement by 
proper final decomposition from the orig- 
inal austenite. In the third and final 
step, the weld may be drawn or tem- 
pered, if desired, to produce the exact 
physical properties needed. And all this 
is done completely and automatically in 
accordance with pre-established condi- 
tions. Fig. 7 shows a complete “Temp- 
A-Trol” welding cycle. 


Also Heat Treated 

As alloypdtan thigh-strength steels as- 
sume more prominence in present-day 
spot welding activities, the introduction 
of controlled heat treatment in spot weld- 
ing makes possible the introduction of 
this resistance welding method in ap- 
plications for which it was formerly un- 
suited. Brittle heat-affected zones as 
well as weld sections with improper grain 
structures were serious handicaps to the 
spot welding of certain steel analyses. 
Today, with post-heating a possibility, 





the elimination of some locked up stresses 
while bringing the weld and affected zone 
to their optimum conditions extends the 
general utility of the spot welding meth- 
od. And, conversely, the welding of 
face-hardened armors may be done with- 
out destroying the surface treatment by 
using refrigerated tips with a cycle con- 
trolled by weld temperature. Just enough 
time and temperature, and no more, be- 
comes possible. 

Thus in addition to the many benefits 
already realized since the introduction 
of refrigerated tips, the field has been 
enlarged through thermocouple contro! 
for precision heat treatment of spot 
welds. The thermocouple, without re- 
stricting tip dressing in any degree, 
measures the temperature at the surface 
of the weld, thereby making it possible 
to repeat results consistently and auto- 
matically under a wide variety of con- 
ditions of welding. Temperature dif- 
ference from the surface to the weld 
nugget is closely related, thus enabling 
the controls to be set for proper results. 

Refrigeration of electrode tips has im- 
proved production and weld quality. By 
permitting thermocouple control, it brings 
many hitherto critical steels into the realm 
of weldability. Certainly refrigeration 
has brought spot welding a long step 
forward, 





CARBORUNDUM 


The important part which man-made 
abrasives play in the fabrication of edge 
tools, precision instruments and other 
steel products is graphically presented 
in a recently opened exhibit at the Mu- 
seum of Science and Industry in Chi- 
cago. Donated by the Carborundum Co. 
of Niagara Falls, N. Y., the display pre- 
sents the story of Dr. Edward Goodrich 
Acheson’s creation of carborundum 51 
years ago and traces the development of 
its manifold modern industrial uses. 


Portray Production 


Focal center of the exhibit is a huge 
conical mound of carborundum crystals, 
set on a black marble base and slowly 
revolving beneath ceiling flood lights, 
which cause the irridescent crystals to 
glow and sparkle with rainbow beauty. 

Production of the “Carborundum” 


brand of silicon carbide and “Aloxite” 
brand of aluminum oxide is portrayed in 
dioramas representing sections of the 
Carborundum Co. factory. Printed cards 
explain operation of the electric furnaces, 
then the processes of crushing and grad- 
ing the abrasives, the making of grind- 
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STORY TS 


By H. H. Slawson 


ing wheels, disks, sheets and belts re- 
quired for* different industrial purposes 
and the truing of abrasive wheels. 

A display case close at hand shows 
steel slabs in the process of being worked 
down by a rough shaper, a milling cut- 
ter, coarse, medium and fine grinding 
wheels, until the “ultra” finish required 
for auto parts, precision tools and other 
products is attained. Graphs giving scien- 
tific surface readings indicate what each 
step accomplishes. 

Manufacturers of simple grinding and 
surfacing machines have supplied actual 
equipment used for the practical tasks 
assigned to abrasives throughout the in- 
dustrial world. A huge photomural mon- 
tage provides life-size glimpses of that 
same world of machines shops, wood- 
working, cutlery, shoe and other fac- 
tories. 

Turntables set in alcoves and operated 
by the visitor permit examination of edge 
tools, automobile and airplane parts, and 
other common objects in whose precise 


TOLD IN EXHIBIT 


production abrasives are essential. 

One unique feature is a “guessing 
game” where, on pressing a button, one 
can verify his guess as to the compara- 
tive hardness of various materials. Strong- 
ly registered thereby is the fact that, 
next to the diamond, man-made carbo- 
rundum is the hardest substance in the 
universe, with aloxite a close contender. 


“Talkie” Tells Story 


A talking motion picture recreates the 
historical moment which climaxed Dr. 
Acheson’s search for a better abrasive 
than those previously available for grind- 
ing, and the film continues with a tour 
of Carborundum’s plant and a trip 
through industrial America. Especially 
impressive is one statement coming from 
the sound track. Dr. Acheson’s first car- 
borundum crystals, you are told, sold at 
the rate of $880 per pound. Today you 
can get a pound for a few pennies. 
Packed into that is the story of a typical 
American industrial enterprise which 
started humbly and today enjoys an in- 
fluence on this modern machine age 
which no one can measure. 
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STANDARD SIGNALS 


.... Make crane operation safer and faster 





OPERATING an overhead traveling 
crane efficiently and safely calls for 
teamwork. The man at the controls and 
the floormen must use the same “lan- 
guage’—which means a clear-cut signal 
system. 

Without such signals, a moving crane 
hook, with or without a load, can be as 
great a menace to safety as it is an aid 
to handling materials. This is more true 
now than ever before with so many 
plants crowded and busy with hustling 
war work and with a constantly increas- 
ing number of inexperienced men en- 
tering factory jobs. Today, when the 
nation needs productive man power so 
badly, safety regulations are more im- 
portant than ever. 

To step up crane efficiency and as an 
extra precaution against accidents, now 
is a good time to make sure that your 
cranemen know and use the standard 
operating signals illustrated in the ac- 
companying diagrams. These signals are 
universally used. They are simple, easy 
to remember, and can be learned with 
only a few minutes of practice. 

HOIST—Forearm vertical. Make small 
horizontal circle with the hand. 

LOWER—Arm extended, hand below 
hip, wave forearm downward. 

STOP — Arm extended, hand level 
with the hip, hold position rigidly. 

BACK — Arm extended, hand just 
above hip, fingers closed, thumb extend- 
ed horizontally, jerk hand in direction 
of racking. 

TRAVEL — Forearm vertical, hand 
open, forearm in direction of 
travel. 

EMERGENCY STOP—Arm extended, 
hand level with the hip. Wave hand 
quickly to right and left. 

As a further precaution against trou- 
ble, it would not be out of order for 
plant foremen on floors using overhead 
cranes to put floormen through signal 
drills at periodic intervals. This will as- 
sure adherence to the standard signal 
system. Plants using crane crews are 


wave 
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RACK—Arm Extended, Hand 
Just Below Hip, Fingers Closed, 
Thumb Extended Horizontally. 
Jerk Hand in Direction of Rocking. 





TRAVEL—Ferearm Vertical, 
Hand Open. Wave Forearm in 
Direction of Trevel. 


CAUTION—Crane Operators are alse instructed to observe signals only from persons duly authorized for 
crane service, and under no circumstances to move a load until the signal ic received from the proper mon. 





STOP—Arm Extended, Hand 
Level with the Hip, Hold Position 





EMERGENCY STOP—Arm Ex- 
tended, Hand Level with the Hip, 
Wave Hand Quickly te Right end 
Left. 








less likely to experience trouble on this 
score. 

In any event, it is quite important 
to instruct the crane operators to observe 
signals from a crewman and under no 
circumstances to move a load until signal 
is given by some one duly authorized to 
direct movements of the crane. 


Ferric Sulphate Cleans 
Scale Formed on Brass 


Ferric sulphate has been found by 
Monsanto Chemical Co., Everett, Mass., 
to do a good job of removing ugly black 
smut and red cuprous oxide scale from 
the surface of brass. 

The stain and scale in the manufac- 
ture of brass buttons, for example, are 
formed by the annealing operation which 
removes internal strains set up by the 
stamping and forming of the cold metal. 
It is necessary that the stain and scale 
be completely removed to obtain a mir- 
ror-like surface when the brass is bur- 
nished. 

The advantage of ferric sulphate, ac- 
cording to Monsanto, is that it removes 


the stains more quickly and with less 
loss of metal, thus better preserving the 
design on the button as well as con- 
serving metal. 

Ferric sulphate is used for the same 
manufacture of brass 
Since the making of a 


purpose in the 
cartridge cases. 
cartridge case consists of a series of 
drawing and annealing operations, it is 
essential that all scale and stain be 
removed before each draw or there is 
likelihood of fouling or breakage of the 


drawing dies. 


Less Vital Metals Used 
In Laminated Contacts 


Gibson Electric Co., Pittsburgh, is now 
offering its Gibsiloy contacts in laminated 
metals in which Gibsiloy materials and 
base metals are combined to obtain the 
best features of each. 

Use of Gibsiloy as a facing on the con- 
tact surfaces with an inexpensive base 
metal for backing material is reported 
to lower contact costs and conserve vital 
metals. Contacts are offered in both in 
lay and overlay types. 
















COMBUSTION ENGINEERS have ap- 
plied the term “fly ash” to the solids en- 
trained in the waste gases which result 
from the combustion of pulverized coal 
in suspension, Fly ash erosion in steel 
plants presents the same problems as it 
does in any other power house fired with 
pulverized fuel, be it domestic, industrial 
or public utility. 

Ash always has bulked largely as a 
nuisance factor in the combustion of coal 
regardless of whether furnace units are 
pulverized or stoker fired. It is well, there- 
fore, te bear in mind that “ash is ash” 






































































Pid” AOI ERASION 


In Steel Mill Boilers 


By J. H. REID 
District Engineer 
B. F. Sturtevant Co. Inc 
Pittsburgh 


and presents similar problems regardless 
of the type of firing used. 

Few deposits of hydrocarbons are so 
pure that they will lend themselves to the 
chemical process known as combustion 
without leaving a solid residue. Coal 
contains such a residue. To utilize com- 
bustibles to their full value, man must 
accept the bad with the good and devise 
ways to economically burn the fuel near- 
est at hand, even though it contains a 
high percentage of noncombustibles. 

It is commercially impractical to separ- 
ate ash from coal prior to introducing :t 
into the combustion cycle. Like nitro- 
gen which makes up a large percentage 
of combustion air, ash must be tolerated 
in this combustion cycle and disposed of 
when the cycle is complete. Unlike nitro- 
gen, fly ash is a stable product and does 
not again combine with air as do carbon 
and nitrogen. It must be disposed of, 
without the aid of nature. 

Coal from many different seams is used 
in pulverized fuel fired furnaces. Most 
coal deposits have been classified. Many 
of them contain 10 to 15 per cent ash. 
Some power plants burn refuse coal which 
may have an ash content in excess of 20 
per cent. 

Little data are available on the actual 
chemical analysis of ash from different 
coal deposits. A chemical analysis of one 
sample is given here to indicate the mate- 
rials that make up the product fly ash. 





Coal Freeport Seam 
B.T.U. content 12 to 13000 
Ash content of coal, % 12 to 18 
Combustible in fly ash, % 8.7 
Silica, % 40.6 
Aluminum oxide, % 36.7 
Iron oxide, % 9.6 
Magnesium & calcium oxide, % 2.0 
Sulphur dioxide, % —_— 
Moisture & other impurities, % 2.4 
Total 100 
Fineness, 68 per cent less than 38 micron 


The period between the first and sec- 
ond World War was devoted to the devel- 


Fig. 1—Erosion attributed to concentra- 
tion of ash at the center support of the 
wheel 


Fig. 2—Center obstruction removed per- 

mitting streams of concentrated ash to 

meet. Liner covers blades at point where 
wear occurs 





opment of high-pressure steam generat- 
ing equipment. Although not recognized 
so clearly, it also was devoted to the high 
pressuring of equipment into a given 
space. 

In steel plants, economy requires that 
the steam be generated close to the center 
of the plant. Conserving space (real 
estate) becomes highly important also 
conserving materials. This has resulted 
in packing steam generators into re- 
stricted space. The practice of installing 
new combustion equipment in existing 
buildings further has tended to increase 
the amount of heat liberation per cubic 
foot of combustion space, and this in turn 
necessitates high delivery velocity of air 
to the combustion zone and equally high 
exit velocity of the waste gases of com- 
bustion. 


The net result of this trend in design 
has been two to three and even five times 
as much heat liberation per cubic foot of 
space, with a resulting increase in the 
amount of coal and air supplied to this 
space and liberation of steam, gases and 
ash from that space. 


The inevitable results of high combus- 
tion rates readily are seen in the waste 
gases of combustion. Much of the ash 
residue is tapped off or deposited in the 
boiler sections. The percentage of ash 
that does reach the boiler uptake depends 
on the design of combustion unit, the 
class of coal and its state of preparedness, 
also, the skill of the operators. Fineness 
of pulverization has a great influence on 
this factor. In the average unit, probably 
30 to 50 per cent of the ash reaches the 
boiler uptake. This means a dust loading 
of from 2 to 3 grains per cubic foot of flue 
gas. 

The combustion cycle being complete 
at the boiler uptake or air heater outlet, 
the waste gases can be liberated to atmos- 
phere. The fly ash also can be disposed 
of in the same way. The result will be 
pollution of the atmosphere and serious 
erosion of the induced draft equipment. 

The obvious step is to separate the ash 
from the gases at this point. Many de- 
vices now are being used for the elimina- 
tion of fly ash. 


Induced Draft Fans 


The costs of maintaining induced draft 
fans when they are working under erosive 
conditions has become one of the most 
troublesome factors in the operation of 
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HELP FOR FIGHTERS 


TREAT PIPING RIGHT is rule No. 1 in mak- 
ing present valves and fittings last longer 
—give maximum service. In “Piping 
Pointers,” Crane tells maintenance men 
exactly how to do it—how to avoid little 
careless habits that shorten the life of 
equipment—how to prevent replacements 
now when replacements are harder to get. 


FREE—TO ANY PLANT—TO HELP 
SPEED VICTORY! Your local Crane 
Representative will gladly supply 
“Piping Pointers” on request. Or, 
write to the address given here. 
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PICKING THE RIGHT VALVES for specific 
services is a sure way to eliminate inter- 
ruptions and delays in production lines. 
“Piping Pointers” give clear directions 
on valve selection. Workers using this 
service know when, where, and why to 
install gate valves— when to choose globe, 
angle or check valves. 


FOR TRAINEES OR VETERANS—Men who 
never handled a wrench before quickly 
grasp the do's and don'ts and rights and 
wrongs in “Piping Pointers.’’ They keep 
veterans up-to-date on “kinks” that speed 
up work and step up efficiency of piping. 
For plants using this Crane service, it 
means fewer shutdowns— more production! 


CRANE 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 8636 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


VALVES * FITTINGS + PIPE *« PLUMBING + HEATING + PUMPS 
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power plants. 

Diseussion of erosion can best be car- 
ried on by an analysis of a definite instal- 
lation. In 1936, three large boilers were 
purchased. They were to be fired by 
pulverized coal from a Western Pennsyl- 
vania seam. Inquiry for fans gave the 
following peak conditions for each of the 
induced draft fan units: —870,000 pounds 
gas per hour per unit at 455 degrees Fahr., 
332,000 cubic feet per minute at 16” 
static pressure. Fan specifications further 
stated that electrical precipitators were to 
be used between air heater and fan. Also, 
due to the width of the air heater and 
other space conditions, two fans per 
boiler were required. 

Consulting engineers working with the 
fan designer determined that because of 
the protection afforded by the precipita- 
tors, erosion would not be a serious factor. 
Two induced draft fans with 5%-foot 
diameter wheels were installed per 
boiler, to work in parallel. 

Boilers were put in operation during 
1937, and their inspection after 18 months 
indicated that erosion was slight. Based on 
this inspection, it was predicted that fans 
would not require repairs, due to erosive 
conditions, for five years or more. In 1941, 
erosion became severe and at the present 
time, fan blades must be renewed every 
six to nine months. 

An analysis of operating conditions at 
this plant gave some startling data as to 
the cause of the increased erosion. This 
analysis is given graphically in Fig. 3 
and shows the erosive factor for these 
particular units. The year 1938 is con- 






















sidered as unity and ash content of coal 
was 12.2 per cent in 1938. 

In establishing the erosion factor, it has 
been assumed that erosion varied directly 
as the total amount of the ash in the 
coal, and also, that it would vary directly 
as the square of ratio of velocities of the 
gas through the fan. This analysis indi- 
cates that erosion would be four times as 
severe in 1941, as it was in 1938. Actual 
experience proved this to be true. 

In making this analysis, it was assumed 
that the efficiency of the precipitators re- 
mained constant even with an increase of 
over 50 per cent in the volume of gas 
handled and an additional increase of 15 
per cent in dust loading. Undoubtedly, the 
separation efficiency decreased with the 
higher loads, reached in 1940 and 1941. 
This would further increase the erosion 
factor. It also was assumed that the chem- 
ical and physical characteristics of the 
fly ash did not change. The fly ash pass- 
ing through the fan in 1941 could well 
be more erosive, disregarding velocity and 
quantity, than that encountered in 1938. 


Ratings Were Not Exceeded 


The boilers, furnaces, precipitators and 
fans did not operate in excess of the rat- 
ings for which they were designed. The 
precipitators removed from 80 to 95 per 
cent of all the fly ash before it reached 
the fans. 

A definite conclusion can be drawn 
from the analysis, namely, that even with 
the use of high-class ash eliminating 
equipme=t, erosion is sure to be the result 
of high ratings. 

The amount of erosive force stored in 
a given particle of fly ash can be expressed 
by the time honored equation, F = MA. 
This erosive force is not effective until 
the particles come in contact with the duct 
that encloses it. That is why fly ash can 
be conveyed at high velocity in a straight 
duct without encougtering an undue 
amount of erosion. Change the direction 
of flow, however, and rapid wear will 
result, since it causes the particles at one 
surface of the stream to impinge on the 
concave side of the directing elbow and 
also sets up centrifugal forces which con- 
centrate a large percentage of the total 
dust at the concave side. Centrifugal col- 
lectors are all based on this principle. 

In passing through a centrifugal fan, 
gas and ash must change direction fre- 
quently and usually at high velocity. Ero- 
sion is sure to result and can be reduced 
in magnitude only by reducing the 
velocity and the angle of change. 


The speed of an induced draft fan, 


Fig. 3—Erosion factor of three large boil- 
ers served by two induced draft fans each 


Fig. 4—Blade design of three types of 
fans 





either in revolutions per minute or peri- 
pheral velocity of the wheel, is not an 
indication of the erosion that will result. 

Fig. 4 shows the blade design of the 
three types of fans most commonly used. 
For a specific duty, type A, the forwardly 
curved blade will have the lowest peri- 
pheral velocity with type B and C being 
progressively higher. The velocity of air, 
or a particle of dust leaving the blade, 
however, will be higher for the low- 
speed type. 

Two components make up the velocity 
of air from a fan wheel:— 

1. VR, the Radial component 

This value is obtained by dividing the 
volume flowing by the free area at the 
periphery of the wheel. 

2. VN, the Whirl component 
This value is obtained from the formula: 


GXH 
VN = ———- 
E X WR 
Where 
G = 82.2 


H = total head on fan in feet of air. 

E = total efficiency of fan. 

WR = peripheral speed of wheel in 
feet per second. 

G and H are constant for any type of 
fan used. If all types are selected proper- 
ly, E will not vary widely so that the whirl 
component of velocity will vary inversely 
as the peripheral speed. The resulting 
velocity is: 

V= VR + VX” 

A complete analysis will show that the 
low-speed fan has an exit velocity as high 
and often much higher than other types. 

Change of direction of the particles of 
ash on the blades will increase the wear. 
It is to be noted that the type A has con- 
stant and rapid change of direction. The 
ash is working on the concave side of an 
elbow. Change of direction lessens pro- 
gressively with types B and C. The ap- 
plication of type C fans to induced draft 
work, however, is limited because of the 
limitations in structural design. 

The action of fan blades on the gas 
ash particles with the resulting velocity 
and change of direction causes wear. An- 
other change of direction is not directly 
attributed to the blades. 

Gas approaching the inlet of a fan 
wheel is accelerating rapidly. The change 
of direction when entering the fan blades 
causes concentration of ash at the center 
of the fan wheel as shown in Fig. 1. If 
the wheel is of the center disk type, this 
concentration will erode the blades and 
the center disk at their junction point and 
become increasingly severe toward the 
periphery. Elimination of the solid center 
disk, Fig. 2, permits the two streams of 
concentrated ash to meet and avoid wear 
on the main support of the fan wheel. 

The same concentration of ash occurs 
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War equipment cannot be “babied”. Every part must 
stand up under tough service. The wear resistance 
of the extremely hard surfaces obtainable with 


Nitralloy Steels protects vital parts. We are manufacturing 


Nitralloy Steels for every type of fighting equipment. 


COPPERWELD STEEL COMPANY - WARREN, OHIO 
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This is the Cut-off Machine you 
have been hearing about so 
favorably. Its biggest feature 
is that the TUBING DOES NOT 
REVOLVE. Consequently, there 
can be no “whipping” action, 
even though the tubing is bent. 


Also, you're cuts ahead with Yoder's because 
they are speedier than conventional types of 
cut-offs. Accurate, of course, and with rugged- 
ness built-in that resists vibration, insuring a long 
life to machine and tools. 
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on single inlet fans on the back or side 
plate remote from the inlet and there is 
no counteracting stream from the other 
direction. That is why most fans on high- 
ly erosive application are of the double 
inlet type. 

Bad duct connections to the fan inlet 
will greatly increase the erosion of a 
wheel. Uniform flow to all parts of the 
wheel inlet and streamlining of elbows 
adjacent to that point are highly im- 
portant. 


Materials Employed 


Fan wheels which handle large volumes 
of gas must of necessity have structural 
members of relatively small cross sectiov 
and resulting high stresses. From this, it 
can be seen that a fan wheel is not a 
rigid structure and requires ductile mate- 
rials and often necessitates the use of al- 
loy steels. Stating this in reverse a high- 
speed fan wheel is not the place to use 
erosion resistant materials. Such materials 
usually are hard and brittle and often not 
homogeneous. The use of such materials 
may combat erosion but will result in 





complete wheel failure. 

Liners either of ordinary carbon steel 
or hardened materials can be employed 
to advantage to protect the base members, 
such as, blades, particularly, when the 
latter are of alloy steel. Such liners can 
be renewed quickly and cheaply and their 
life prolonged by welding at the points 
where erosion is most severe. See Fig. 2. 

The following rules will serve as a guide 
in the selection of induced draft fans for 
erosive conditions: 


1. Select the largest fan which a com- 
petent fan engineer will offer for a 
specific duty. This gives large gas 
passages and keeps velocities to a mini- 
mum. Check velocities of various types 
being offered. 

2. Select a fan without an intermediate 
or center obstruction. Have blades pro- 
tected by a liner. If possible, use a 
double inlet fan. Give close attention 
to blade areas and curvature. 

3. Install the fan so that gas is distributed 
eventually to all segments of the wheel 
inlet. Submit layout of approach and 
discharge ducts to the fan manufac- 
turer to obtain the best possible set- 
ting consistent with the space avail- 
able. 

4. Consider the use of ash eliminators. 





Even the lesser efficient. eliminators 
will greatly reduce fan erosion. 


Since the event of pulverized fuel, in- 
duced draft fan design has been a consta”t 
struggle to devise ways to minimize ero- 
sion. This effort has met with consider- 
able success but the severity of the ero- 
sion problem has increased almost as 
Obvi- 
ously, erosion cannot be eliminated wholly 


rapidly as improvement in design. 


by modified fan designs and a complete 
solution must be sought elsewhere in the 
combustion process. 


Designing induced draft fans to with- 
stand the erosive effects of fly ash, or 
eliminators to remove ash after it has 
passed through the boiler, would seem 
to be working at th® problem from the 
wrong end. New designs of coal burning 
eliminating the ash, while it is still in a 
molten state in the furnace, would be a 
marked improvement in the art of burn- 
ing coal. Perhaps the post war period 
will see such advances in design and th« 
resulting changes will be more marked 
than those that accompanied the swing 
from stokers to pulverized fuel. 





Brazing Salvages Cutters 


BECAUSE it is necessary to get all 
possible service from alloy steel cutting 
tools, low-temperature brazing was sug- 
gested as a means of salvaging many of 
the cracked and broken high-speed steel 
tools which were being scrapped at one 
plant. The initial operation was the butt 
brazing of a 1 x 1 x 3-inch long high- 
speed steel boring mill tool to a 1 x 1 x 
6-inch carbon steel shank to make possi- 
ble the use of at least 2 inches more of 
the cutting tool, which previously had 
been discarded. This tool was then 
checked in the testing laboratory and 
on production cutting with very satis- 
factory results. 

This operation created considerable in- 
terest, and the plant supervisor inquired 
concerning other high-speed cutting tools 
that could be repaired. This led to the 
brazing of milling cutters, broaches, 
drills, reamers, etc. Suitable fixtures 
were made for alignment of the broken 
tools. 


This plant now has a separate welding 
crib assigned for this work with regular 
operators who work on tool salvage only. 
Operators use torches with single and 2- 
flame tips for heating and are using 3/32- 
inch diameter Easy-Flo wire on all work. 
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By W. H. HANDROCK 


Applied Engineering Department 
Air Reduction Sales Co 
Chicago 


The largest single item to date was the 
brazing of a $400 reamer on which the es- 
timated cost for preparation and brazing 
was approximately $5. For a single 
month it was estimated that $6000 had 
been saved by reclaiming cutting tools. 

On all tools which are broken in two 
or more pieces, the abutting surfaces are 
cleaned with carbon tetrachloride, coated 
with Handy Flux and then tinned with 
Easy-Flo over the entire abutting sur- 
face. The broken then 
matched up and placed in an alignment 
fixture and heated within as small an 
area as possible adjacent to the abutting 
edges until the Easy-Flo melts and com- 
pletes the braze. 

Care is practiced in heating high-speed 
steel to complete the braze with as little 
heat as possible. On tools which are 
cracked only, as is the case on many 
milling cutters, the crack is veed on one 
side only by grinding. The vee is ground 
%-inch deep and %-inch wide and 
clamped with the vee up during the 


brazing. This small groove acts to 


sections are 








mold the brazing alloy during the braz- 
ing operation until it has penetrated to 
the depth of the crack. The cleaning 
and fluxing of course must precede the 
brazing operation. Grinding as a prepa- 
ration for brazing is used only on drills 
and reamers where a square break has 
occurred. An irregular break serves in 
alignment and also affords greater bond- 
ing surface area. 

Considerable discussion arose at the 
start of this operation, dealing with the 
effect of the brazing heat upon the hard- 
ness of the steel. Laboratory tests dis- 
closed a drop of 2 points rockwell C on 
hardness readings within an area of %- 
inch on either side of abutting edges 
brazed. Tests also disclosed a strength 
of 156,000 pounds per square inch on 
a square butt braze. A similar hardness 
test made on the same type steel brazed 
with Easy-Flo in another plant showed a 
drop of from 2 to 4 points on the rock- 
well C scale. 

The benefits lie not only 
cutting tool costs; for the elimination 
of serious delays in getting replacement 
tools is especially important. Too, flexi- 
bility in procurement of many special 


in lowered 


tools is of equal value. 








Converting 


(Continued from Page 55) 


ing tank and the actual operation of 
enameling or “laying on” rendered im- 
possible. 

We may continue this thumbnail 
sketch of the facilities of an enameling 
plant by noting that enameling stock 
must be prepared by cleaning, rinsing, 
pickling, neutralizing and drying opera- 
tions. Further, suitable dipping, spray- 
ing and drying arrangements must be 
made. Then, too, furnace equipment of 
the continuous or batch type, depending 
on the nature of the work, must be 
provided. Fig. 9 shows a typical batch- 
type muffle furnace fired with a single 
oil burner. In operation the piece to be 
fired—generally in the form of large flat 
sheet—is laid on a rack set with a great 
many points like an inverted harrow and 
placed in the furnace by means of an 
air-operated fork which moves forward 
and deposits its burden on the refractory 
supports within the furnace. 

Fig. 10 shows the same furnace con- 
verted to annealing, stress relieving and 
spheroidizing operations. The muffle has 
been and a car bottom pro- 
vided; and the number of burners has 
been increased from one to séven. This 
particular plant, Baltimore Enamel & 
Novelty Co., has secured a considerable 


removed 


amount of stress relieving operations on 
iron castings, and much more is in pros- 
pect. 

An interesting inquiry, which in this 
particular case failed to mature, con- 
cerned the annealing, straightening and 
pickling of alloy steel bar. Where the 
stock does not exceed about 12 feet in 
length, the typical enameling furnace 
is well adapted to this class of work 
since it normally operates over the tem- 
perature range required. However, as 
in the case of stress relieving operations 
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SECTIONAL ELEVATIONS OF 60°x27}'x144" MUFFLE FURNACE (EXISTING) 
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and more particularly for annealing pur- 
poses, the supply of heat to the furnace 
must be greatly increased. A car bottom, 
of course, is essential, and some increase 
in the capacity of handling arrangements 
will normally be required since runways 
and lifting tackle in the enameling plant 
are ordinarily designed for relatively 
light loads. 

Under the arrangements which were 
proposed for treating this bar stock, 
loads of some 25,000 pounds were pro- 
jected, the cars being run into the fur- 
nace at a temperature of 800 degrees 
Fahr. Suitable precautions having been 
taken to any large percentage 
of free oxygen in the furnace atmosphere 
in order to minimize scaling, heating of 
the bars to between 1450 and 1550 de- 
hold of several 


avoid 


grees, followed by a 


Fig. 7—Power operated finger brake can be set to bend certain portions of the work as 
fingers can be removed or added along entire length as desired 


Fig. 8—“Quickwork” shear cuts almost any contour as operator can follow scribed 
lines with the inclined cutter wheel after a little experience. Unit can cut circles up 
to 8 feet in diameter; also has provision for punching 





Fig. 9—Typical batch type porcelain- 
enameling furnaces before conversion to 
war work 


Fig. 10—Same furnace as in Fig. 9 after 

conversion to war production. Note that 

the muffle has been removed and a car 
bottom installed 


hours to insure uniformity of heating 
and thorough transformation, would 
have taken place. Cooling was to be 
slow through the critical range—a rate 
not exceeding 25 degrees every half 
hour—followed by air cooling from 1000 
degrees. 

This particular steel was a chrome- 
molybdenum alloy requiring care in heat 
treatment in order to avoid checking. 
Hardness requirements after heat treat- 
ment were from 190 to 200 brinell so that 
after the slight hardening taking place 
in the straightening operation the speci- 
fication of 230 brinell might be met. 
Since the plant was in possession of 
pickling facilities, the only necessary ad- 
ditions would have been bar straighteners 
of the Medart type. Work of this sort 
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RILLING holes in the heart of a mountain — gnawing away at the hard- 
est rock — that’s work that tests the staying power of man and machine. 
They've got to be good to take it. 


That's why Forgings by Phoenix were specified by Sullivan Machinery 
Company in the manufacture of their T-350 Drifter. These powerful drills, 
pounding away with machine gun rapidity, deliver approximately 1700 blows 
per minute — 1700 racking jolts that test the strength of every part. 


And this vital unit — forged by Phoenix — has proved its stamina under the 
most trying conditions — day in and day out. 


But stamina isn’t all. Precision is necessary, too. And Phoenix is able t> main- 
tain the close tolerances required for smooth, efficient operation. 


Forgings by Phoenix lessen dead-weight, require less time to machine and 
finish, and can be depended upon for maximum tensile, torsional, and im- 
pact strength to meet the most rigid specifications. 


Phoenix engineers have demonstrated the advantages of Forg- 
ings by Phoenix in solving specific problems for scores of manu- 
facturers, not only improving their products, but lowering their 
production costs as well. Consult Phoenix — today. There’s no 
cost or obligation. 


- PHOENIX MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Catasauqua, P.: 





is best undertaken by plants favorably 
located from a transportation standpoint 
with respect to steel producer and user. 

Thus far, no reference has been made 
to a large and highly essential depart- 
ment of the enameling plant—namely, 
the sheet metal fabrication division. Fi. 1 
exhibits a typical squaring shear, pro- 
vided with the usual blank holder and 
safety guard. In action, the blank holder 
descends upon the sheet and holds it 
while the shear cuts it. The depressions 
in the table provide clearance for the 
operator's hands as he places the sheet 
in position. Fig. 2 shows one of the 10- 
foot shears required for cutting out large 
signs. We have again a similar arrange- 
ment to the last exhibit except that 
the guard is behind the row of blank 
holders. Operators, curiously enough, 
are rarely hurt, although there is nothing 
to prevent them from getting their fingers 


under the blank holder. 
Double-Action Draw 


Fig. 3 shows a characteristic double- 
action drawing press in which the outer 
ram or blank holder descends upon the 
sheet and holds it firmly but not so 
tightly that slippage cannot take place 
when the forming punch descends and 
stretches the sheet to the desired shape, 
as shown in the hand of the operator. 
Those interested in the mechanics of 
this Bliss press may note that the dwell 
of the cage is obtained by double dead 
centers. This particular machine is capa- 
ble of a 6-inch draw, the stroke being 
12 inches. Two of the four suspension 
screws on the slide are in evidence. 
These screws are normally sufficient to 
secure the desired control over the fric- 
tion between the sheet and the ram, 
but paper packing is sometimes resorted 
to. 

Stock used for enameling purposes is 
of very low-carbon steel and must be 
rid of impurities in high degree if suc- 
cessful results are to be obtained. A 
typical analysis shows 0.13 per cent car- 
bon, a trace of silicon, 0.043. sulphur, 
0.086 phophorus, 0.45 manganese. 

In days gone by when open-hearth 

















furnaces were much smaller than they 
are today, such material could be readily 
secured. But with the increase in capac- 
ity of the modern furnace, special ar- 
rangements must be made to provide the 
material required in order that any tend- 
encies toward blisters, fishscale or “jump- 
ers”, as this defect is sometimes termed, 
may be minimized. 

Incidentally, such stock can be worked 
quite easily even when cold. Where con- 
siderable strength is required steel as 
high in carbon as 0.5 per cent may be 
enameled successfully but only if the 
silicon content is low. Such percentages, 
however, tend to produce blisters, and 
in general soft enamels must be used 
since the higher the temperature of 
firing, the greater the tendency toward 
blistering. 

Fig. 4 shows a blanking and trimming 
press and Fig. 7 a power operated finger 
brake, used for bending flanges of vari- 
ous lengths. In action, the fingers clamp 
the sheet and the apron in the fore- 
ground swings upward to any desired 
angle. Obviously the fingers can be so 
arranged as to hold the sheet over any 
desired length and so permit the clear- 
ing of previously formed portions. Fig. 8 
shows a “Quickwork” shear capable of 
cutting out circles up to 8 feet in diam- 
eter. The cutters are so inclined as to 
produce a “scissor” action, movement of 
the sheet being assisted by knurling the 
cutter. This particular machine is also 
adapted to punching operations, any one 
or a number of punches being brought 


Fig. 11—Research, inspection and con- 
trol laboratory of Baltimore Enamel & 
Novelty Co. Here fineness of grinding 
enamels is checked, degree of adherence 
of slip measured, shades of color worked 
out and quality controlled. Furnace in 
background was recently employed to 
check procedure for tempering springs 
used in clamps 


Fig. 12—Flues for defense housing war 
work being done here. Note that weld- 
ing machine has a donkey attachment 
which provides reciprocating motion to 
the head, thus enabling the operator to 
“sew” up the joint quickly 


into operation at one time by moving 
the control handles. 

Equipment of the type described above 
should obviously be easy ta apply to 
war production, but early investigations 
disclosed large capacity of this type over 
the country at large. Thus after going 
through the motions familiar to many 
organizations compelled to seek new 
lines of business connected with the war 
effort or starve, the conclusion was finally 
reached that an attempt would have to 
be made to re-equip the plant with multi- 
spindle automatic or other types of shell 
lathes with a view to a contract for shell 
manufacture. There followed a lengthy 
period of negotiation with the local Ord- 
nance Office, during which layouts were 
prepared and bids secured on all neces- 
sary equipment for machining shell of 
various types and calibers. But many 
other organizations had the same idea 
and in all cases in which invitations to 
bid were accepted the contracts were 
lost to lower bidders. 


Enamels Flues 


Meantime a contract had been se- 
cured for enameled flues for defense 
housing and interest once more revived 
in the possibility of obtaining work more 
in line with the ability of existing facili- 
ties to produce. See Fig. 12. This 
attitude was further sharpened by the 
increasing reluctance of the War De- 
partment to encourage the establishment 
of manufacturing facilities in a zone ex- 
posed to the risk of enemy airplane at- 
tack. 

Instead, therefore, of making further 
efforts to obtain large prime contracts, 
attention was directed to the needs of 
major contractors within a limited radius. 
In this way a variety of work, including 
ammunition trays and ammunition boxes 
for merchant ships, aircraft stages for 
the Navy, together with a variety of 
parts for the British and American air- 
craft industries, bus bar boxes, etc., 
filtered in, each new job presenting a 
fresh array of manufacturing problems. 
In these various ways, it has been pos- 
sible to keep busy the sheet metal divi- 
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BEAUTY is more 
than skin-deep 


Ferro-Carbon Titanium, used as the 


final deoxidizer and cleanser, im- 


proves the quality of rimming steel. 


Many users enthusiastically report that 
ingots are cleaner throughout with 


blow holes deeply seated. Besides, 


they appreciate the higher produc- 
tion yield that usually results with the 


use of Titanium. Write for full details. 
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sion, including spot welding, and to 
a moderate extent the enameling facili- 
ties. 

However, as the constriction of steel 
supplies tightens, important as defense 
housing is, it is expected that all work 
not directly concerned with supplying 
the armed forces will gradually disappear 
and that more and more furnace capaci- 
ty will be turned over to heat treatment. 
What can be done with spraying equip- 
ment, enamel mills and pickling facilities 
is still something of a problem, not to 
mention the question of utilizing the ex- 
tensive floor space which is steadily being 
vacated by enameled ware. 

Throughout _ this period, 
there has been a full realization of the 
necessity of applying te the problems of 
securing war work perhaps more than 
the normal amount of effort rather than 
less. The Army and the Navy have a 
job of their own to do and cannot be 
expected to beat a path to the door 
of every mousetrap maker in order to 
solve his conversion problem for him. 
For the benefit of those whose experience 
in the problems of conversion is still 


changeover 





somewhat limited, the writer knows of 
no better guide than a brochure pub- 
lished by the market development di- 
vision of the American Rolling Mull Co., 
Middletown, O., entitled“ Suggestions for 
Obtaining War Contracts”. It is a mine 
of helpful information. 

The Baltimore Enamel & Novelty Co., 
by whose courtesy the above informa- 
tion is presented and with whom the 
author has been associated in a con- 
sulting capacity for the past six months, 
was organized in 1896. At that time 
porcelain enameling was endeavoring to 
gain a wider foothold for its commercial 
products. Certain gifted individuals who 
sensed the tremendous possibilities of 
the industry were also aware of the neces- 
sity for establishing it upon mass pro- 
duction lines. The company is now one 
of the largest manufacturers of porce- 
lain enameled signs in the United States. 
There is hardly a town or hamlet through- 
out the length and breadth of this coun- 
try which does not display somewhere 
a Bell Telephone, Western Union, oil, 
tire or paint sign made in this plant. 


An important contribution by the com- 





An Idea that Speeds Production 





SPEEDING PRODUCTION at one of General Electric’s factories is the arrangement 

shown above using an electrically-heated carbon tip for soldering plate-type rheostats 

used for motor and generator control. Here assembled rheostat plate first is placed in a 

grounded ratchet fixture. Then the carbon tip is lowered into contact with one of sev- 

eral rheostat buttons to be soldered—the button quickly heated and the solder applied. 

Operator then rotates plate by foot lever to bring other buttons into position’ for 
soldering 
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pany to the growing enamel industry 
was the development of the permanent 
red enamel color so frequently used 
today. The only red hitherto available 
had an orange cast and manufacturers 
could not guarantee its permanency. Still 
another forward step was the erection 
in 1925 of one of the first continuous 
burning furnaces in this country and 
the first furnace of this type to be used 
in sign manufacture. The company also 
built the first furnace in the country 
large enough to enamel signs 6 feet high. 
When signs of larger size than this are 
required they are made in sections. The 
latest effort of the company has been 
directed toward the use of its product 
in architecture, so we are now back full 
circle to the days of the Egyptian 
Pharaohs. Truly there is little that is 
new under the sun. 


Develops Tack Rag 
For Finishers 


O-U-Tack. a new tack rag that elim- 
inates use of solvents and saves time in 
cleaning dust and over-spray prior to 
painting, is announced by Robinson Spe- 
cialty Mfg. Co., 816 West Fifth street, 
Los Ange'es. It is reported to be flex- 
ible as to tackiness and does not dry 
out in storage. 

The tack rag is claimed particularly 
applicable when preparing aircraft skins 
for synthetic enamel as it completely 
removes metal dust and other minute 
particles developed in drilling and rivet- 
inv. Feature of the product is that if 
more tackiness is desired it can be se- 
cured by applying heat—if less, by hang- 
ing in open air. 


G.E. Announces Super 
Phosphor for Lamps 


Development of a super phosphor. 
more efficient in ability to convert in- 
visible ultraviolet into visible light than 
are powders heretofore used in fluores- 
cent lamps, is announced by General 
Electric’s lamp department, Nela Park, 
Cleveland. Designed for use as a coat- 
ing on the inner surface of Mazda lamps, 
it is said to have the added advantage 
of employing minimum amounts of cri- 
tical war materials. 

Referred to as “Formula No. 188-C3” 
the new super phosphor powder already 
has been incorporated in the manufac- 
ture of F lamps. The improved powder, 
experts point out, is another contribu- 
tion toward helping war industries to 
increase production. It, in effect, is 
regarded by the engineers as a new 
“tool” which automatically will lend 
material aid in the nationwide drive 
to smash lighting bottlenecks. 
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Production Illustrations 
(Continued from Page 60) 


ment necessary for actual manufactur- 
ing operations. By the use of such 
sketches, jig and tool designers are given 
a means by which they can quickly grasp 
the essence and ramifications attendant to 
each separate major assembly of the 
product. 

Still another use, already proved ot 
great value, has been in compiling of 
data on new models. The illustrations 
may be assigned “per operator” for each 
functional job on the line, thereby mak- 
ing it possible to introduce a new model 
into production with a minimum of de- 
lay caused by unfamiliarity of the as- 
sembly operators with the individual 
jobs they have to perform. Such draw- 
ings originate either from preliminary 
design drawings, experimental mockup 
or the proto-type test product, and must 
be so simple and clear that a new em- 
ploye can understand his duty on vir- 
tually his first day of work. 


By including jig and tool requirements 
for each job as part of a production il- 
lustration, still more time is saved. The 
line employe, whether new on the job 
or filling a working position with which 
he has been familiar for some time, finds 
it unnecessary to experiment or interrupt 
the work of others to learn what tools 
to use and how to do the job. No time 
is lost in repeated trips to the tool crib. 

Production illustrations will prove of 
inestimable value to the armed forces 
in the field by clearly indicating proper 
use and servicing procedure in service 
and repair manuals. In this use their 
value can best be judged by correctly 
assuming that the need for simple, clear 
information is not limited to informing 
about new products or new models, but 
rather in informing new users, millions of 
them in the armies, navies, air forces and 
related services of all of the United Na- 
tions. Production illustration sketches 
are the universal language all can read 
and understand. 

Production for war, and that of peace- 
time, too, can be speeded up; more or 
less inexperienced help can be used on 
assembly lines; plants can be planned 
speedily; tool and equipment design can 
be originated, manuals illustrated and 
so on, with the help of production illus- 
trations. Many large manufacturers are 
already using this new method and say 
it is well worth while. 

To get more specific information it is 
best to go to Douglas Aircraft Co., where 
the Tharratt idea was developed and per- 
fected and where logically it has been 
used in the most extensive way to date. 
There, let production illustrations engi- 
neer N. V. Karstens, in charge of the 
production illustrations department at the 
company’s Santa Monica plant, tel] about 
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it. He is one of the original group se- 
lected by Mr. Tharratt to launch the 
department. 

How a design originates, with whom, 
where and why, is another story, per- 
haps several of them. When, for exam- 
ple, the plans for the door of a bombar- 
dier’s compartment in a bomber, selected 
for this study, are finally ready for pro- 
duction, production illustrations go into 
action again. They've already worked 
on several phases of those plans, but that 
work comes under that “other story” 
heading. 

Engineering drawings, parts lists, tool 
lists, inspection instruction, and construc- 
tion method data are translated into sim- 
ple isometric or three-dimensional draw- 
ings upon which are imposed the list of 
numbered parts, the 
for doing the more intricate jobs and in- 
structions to inspectors who will check 
the finished work. Engineer Karstens 
explains that his production illustrations 
department, working in co-operation with 


tools, directions 


other departments, translates complex de- 
signs and masses of data into simple but 
comprehensive drawings that show assem- 
blers just what to do, how to do it and 
with what tools. And in addition, to 
clarify further the work where it is nec- 
sary, “over all” sketches show the com- 
plete job, only part of which may be 
constructed at any given station or work- 
ing position. 

All this is accomplished with drawings 
made so pictorial and natural that their 
blueprints are readily understood and 
used by a new workman who has ac- 





quired a simple skill without taking time 
to master the intricacies of “blueprint 
reading”. 

Approximately 500 production  illus- 
trations are drawn for each type of air 
plane manufactured at Douglas. And that 
does not include the numerous other 
drawings the department turns out for 
other than actual manufacturing instruc- 
tion and guidance. 

“We even sketch shipping covers, de- 
sign crates and show the workmen th« 
safest way to block shipments in boxes 
and freight cars”, he added. “If they 
need a picture to show them the safest 
way to load or unload a shipment, we 
can get that out, too.” 

When a set of production illustrations 
is ready for an assembly line, it is re- 
produced in blueprint form and each 
station is given a number of copies to 
cover its particular portion of the job 
In most instances a station's set of prints 
is posted on a nearby bulletin board that 
may be merely the back of a stock rack, 
or is an actual bulletin board fastened 
to a guard railing adjacent to the work 
ing position on the line. If, however, a 
workman needs a particular drawing, he 
can take it to the point where the work 
is to be done and follow its instructions 
as long as he needs to do so. 

It is obvious, of course, that after a 
reasonably competent workman had done 
a given operation a sufficient number of 
times to fix it in his mind, he no longer 
needs the illustration. However, it is 
at hand if he should forget and need 


to refresh his memory. And, if changes 





*“‘Drafts’’ Washer for Plant Use 








INSTRUMENTAL in the increased output of a small metal specialty manufactured by 


Koch Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky., 
General Electric 230-volt Calrod heater. 


is this second-hand washing machine embodying a 
Dubbed the “jiffy” cleaner, the converted 


household appliance is used both to heat the cleaning solution and clean the metal 

items simultaneously, speeding the operation about 8 times faster than the forther 

method. As shown, left, the heater is looped around the bottom of the washer, and 

the metal products to be cleaned are “dunked” by means of a wire rack so they will 
not strike the agitator er contact the heater 





come through, the portion affected can 
be “killed” on the worker's copy and a 
new sketch of the part changed then 
posted adjacent to the portion “killed”. 
If it is necessary the entire drawing is 
later redrawn to incorporate the change 
in its position on the sketch. 

One notable difference between this 
new type of production illustrations and 
usual engineering drawings is the for- 
mer's total lack of written dimensions. 
For assembly work, there is no need to 
clutter them with such detail. The parts 
shown have already been formed. And 
it makes no difference to the man on 
the line whether a part he is working 
with is 1/16 or 1/32-inch thick. All he 
needs to know is how to attach it where 
it belongs, and what tools to use in doing 
so. Quite obviously, however, dimen- 
sions can easily be included where they 
are needed for fabricating operations. 

Some time ago a check of the time 
saved by the new illustrations was made. 
Over the signature of Mr. Tharratt, the 
following memorandum reported the re- 
sults: 

“The time allowed on this job was 








9.15 hours, which was the observed time 
takén by an experienced man. A new 
man with no previous experience of the 
job took only 7.2 hours with no super- 
vision whatever when given production 
illustrations from which to work. The 
initial time saving was 1.95 hours, which 
we know from experience can be reduced 
still further. These two tests are very 
encouraging and prove the value of clari- 
fication by illustration.” 

In any new development, it is to be 
expected that the executives who con- 
ceived and perfected it, or who have 
adapted and adoptetd it, will: be en- 
thusiastic. And so they are at Douglas, at 
Lockheed-Vega, at Boeing and all of the 
others now using production illustrations. 
But, what about the “ultimate consumer”, 
the men and women who direct the ac- 
tual production work or who do it on the 
line? To get their views typical Doug- 
las workers were asked avout it. Here 
is what they had to say: 

Robert Farley, a co-ordinating super- 
visor—“If a new man can read and un- 
derstand the ‘funny paper’ on Sunday, he 
can read and understand these produc- 





Boring with a Tool-Room Lathe 





BY REVERSING usual lathe practice on its 10-inch tool lathes, Monarch Machine 
Tool Co., Sidney, O., discovered it could bore various machine parts at high speed. 
Instead of the work, the tool revolves while the work is held stationary. To do this, 
a platen carriage which accepts fixtures for holding various work is provided for the 


lathe instead of the regular conventional carriage. 


swivel pin bearing hole of a taper attachment slide. Length of this slide ordinaraily 

would require a lathe of large capacity. This setup is said to provide exactly the cor- 

rect surface cutting speed for the material. Moreover, hand reaming is eliminated 
entirely 





Unit in action here is boring the 





tion illustrations.” 

E. L. Reynolds, a superintendent— 
“Present acceleration of production would 
make it virtually impossible to use the 
old type of production drawings while 
inducting and training new men. With 
our new production illustrations we can 
start a new and comparatively untrained 
man on a specialized job almost imme- 
diately.” 

Ruel Short is a fuselage assembly line 
worker who has been with the company 
only three months. Prior to that he was 
a salesman for a wholesale grocery con- 
cern. He had a natural background of 
mechanical aptitude, but no actual avia- 
tion training. His comment was—*I 
don’t know how I could have gotten 
along without them.” 

Margaret Walker, who had worked 
on electrical aircraft motors but had had 
no experience in the type of work she 
is now doing, and Virginia Rhoades, who 
works at the same assembly bench with 
Miss Walker and had been a sales girl 
in a store, both say they found production 
illustrations invaluable in learning their 
new jobs. 

Throughout the Douglas plants it is 
evident, judging by the number of as- 
semblers “caught in the act” of checking 
with a sketch some phase of work in prog- 
ress, that production illustrations are sav- 
ing time, speeding the work and helping 
to eliminate error. Many of those work- 
men had no previous technical training. 
Most of them could not have read an 
engineering arawing. They were just 
“average Americans”, technically un- 
skilled but doing jobs vital to the war 
effort in a skillful way and without long 
and expensive training. They had come 
from farms, shops, offices and industries 
curtailed by priorities. Now they are 
aircraftsmen playing a vital role in the 
drive to victory. 

Because of a new idea, a new tech- 
nique that is applicable in almost all 
types of industries using assembly lines 
to put war goods together, they have 
been hastily assembled, quickly taught 
and are “in there pitching” months ahead 
of schedule. 

“Does this new technique apply in 
other industries?” you might well ask. 
The answer is an emphatic “yes”—so 
those now adapting it assert. And the 
surface has not been scratched, yet. There 
seems no reason to doubt that the manu- 
facturers of tanks, machine guns, radios, 
ships, sound detectors, search lights and 
the thousand and one other war needs 
can save time, can more quickly put new 
and untrained help to work on a pro- 
ductive basis and can cut costs by show- 
ing their workmen how to do their new 
jobs with pictures. 

All of this began several years ago, 
and the movement since has been spread- 
ing rapidly. Into the ranks of those 
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fo win this war... 


takes big-scale production 


...and the speed and precision of Gas! 


When it comes to materials, the demands of war are 
far more exacting than those of peace. The choice of 
Gas for speed of production and precision of manu- 
facture is a tribute to this modern fuel. If ever a fuel 
were called upon for the utmost in speed, flexibility, 
controllability, and economy, it is in the building of 
armaments—planes, tanks, guns, ships, bombs. These 
call for extreme precision in heating, often as many as 
15 different heat treatments, to assure the special 
characteristics which these munitions need. 

We of the Gas industry are proud of the role of Gas 
in speeding war production. With all our resources, 
engineering knowledge and research results, we are 
engaged in an all-out effort to aid American industry 
in winning the war. 
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Some of the specialized knowledge on Gas-fired heat- 
ing applications which we have acquired over the past 
15 or 20 years may be of help to you. Call your Gas 


company for full information. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL GAS SECTION 
420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 
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making up new production illustrations 
has gone a steadily increasing number 
of specially trained men and women. 
Some personnel with artistic inclinations 
were drawn from existing engineering 
staffs and, after short training, were as- 
signed to the new department. Others 
were obtained from the Production Ius- 
trations Department, Industrial Design 
Division, of the Art Center School in Los 
Angeles. 

George Tharratt, being a rare combi- 
nation of an engineer by training and 
experience and an artist by native talent, 
realized from the start that those who 
were to draw production illustrations 
would need both backgrounds, with em- 
phasis on the engineering. The engi- 
neering talent was not too difficult to 
find, but to add the artist’s ability to trans- 
late engineering drawings into simple and 
easily understood working sketches for 
the layman would require a new teach- 
ing technique. 

During three years of experience in 
teaching the method in classes set up 
for the purpose at two nearby schools, 
Mr. Tharratt developed an_ instruction 
technique that was further polished with 
the help of Edward A. Adams, director 
of the Art Center School. Courses were 
opened at the school that would give 
engineers enough understanding of the 
art side in a reasonably short time and 
industrial artists enough of the engi- 
neering phase to equip them for the 
work. A _ steady flow of students from 
these courses to production illustrations 
departments has thoroughly tested the 
teaching technique and definitely proved 
it to be adequate. 


Instruction being given by the school, 
with practical men lent by industry as 
instructors under the sponsorship of the 
United States government, includes teach- 
ing of the highly specialized vocabulary 
of this new sketching technique. The 
work is, in every sense, practical and 
contemporary. In drawing these “sche- 
matic perspectives” the engineer-artist 
shows his three dimensions by means of 
simple shading and other devices devel- 
oped especially for the purpose. 

Under the sponsorship of the Training- 
Within-Industry Division of the War Pro- 
duction Board, with the approval of 
TWI chairman, C. R. Dooley, a nation- 
wide plan has been inaugurated to sup- 
ply all war industries with men compe- 
tent to head production illustrations de- 
partments and, in turn, to train their own 
staffs. In some instances men will be 
furnished to industries requesting them 
from the lists of those in training at the 
school. In other cases industries will be 
urged to send men from their own staffs 
to the school for brief courses that will 
cover those phases of the new technique 
with which they are unfamiliar. In all 


cases, regardless of the source from 
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which such men are drawn by industry, 
they will be capable of training the men 
who will assist them in such a depart- 
ment. 

Costs of the training are being paid 
by the Federal government, just as it is 
paying the cost of training other workers 
for war industries in trade schools 
throughout the nation to speed the war 
production program and to clear the la- 
bor shortage bottleneck. 

Executives of war industries desiring 
information about this method can ob- 
tain it by contacting the Training-With- 
in-Industry Department of the War Pro- 
duction Board, Washington, D. C. All 
inquiries will be handled by the TWI, 
which will send a competent representa- 
tive to the inquiring plant to study its 
possible use of the method. If the on- 
the-grounds investigation discloses a use 
for the system, arrangements will be made 
to furnish a trained engineer-artist or to 
train a member of the firm’s existing 
staff to help install such a department, 

Production illustrations are believed to 
be one sound and practical answer to 
the war production labor shortage; they 
reduce assembly time; cut costs, reduce 
error; make change-over easier; help to 
develop new methods; visualize ideas to 
and from the engineering department; 
give service manuals a universal lan- 
guage; and will have pretty much these 
same uses when peacetime production 
is resumed. The department itself is a 
connecting link between ideas and pro- 
duction, a subdivision of engineering. 

The method can be applied in all 
types of industries using a production 
line assembly system. Use of it is avail- 
able to industry without cost. And the 
Training-Within-Industry Department of 
the War Production Board urges its 
widespread adoption by all war produc- 
tion industries where technique can be 


adapted. 


Substitutes Save Metals 
In Making Convectors , 


To conserve critical metals, the Trane 
Co., La Crosse, Wis., has perfected a 
new nonmetallic cabinet convector to be 
used in place of all-metallic convectors 
and radiators. Except for the screws, 
these cabinets are entirely of nonmetallic 
materials. 

Side and top panels are fabricated 
from rigid fiber board. Supporting mem- 
bers at the corners are of hard wood. 
The element of the convectors is of steel 
fins and tubes. Small amount of metal 
used is equivalent to one-fifth of that 
used in the ordinary radiator. 

Four aerial bombs or sixty-eight 0.30- 
caliber rifles can be manufactured from 
the metal saved by every five nonmetallic 
cabinet convectors used in place of con- 
ventional radiation, it is estimated. 





Machine Tool Textbook 
Covers Lubrication 


An important contribution toward suc- 
cess of the war production program is 
represented by a textbook just published 
by the Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 
and Cincinnati Grinders Incorporated 
Oakley, Cincinnati, O. This 56-page, 
8% x ll-inch book—entitled Lubrica- 
tion of Cincinnati Milling, Grinding, 
Broaching, and Lapping Machines—con- 
vers the subject minutely, but without re- 
sorting to “heavy” text to accomplish 
this end. 

It is accomplished by a series of ingeni- 
ous 2-page spreads laid out crosswise 
in the book. When the book is opened 
with left hand page up, the spread cov- 
ering some one particular machine is in 
reference position. 

The left hand page—now the upper 
page—carries outline drawings of the 
machine, as many views being presented 
as are necessary to show every lubrica- 
tion point. These points are positively lo- 
cated by numbered arrows on the plates. 

The right hand page—now the bot- 
tom page—carries a simple table with 
the following heads: “Parts Lubricated”; 
“Station Numbers” (This of course refers 
to the “arrow numbers” referred to in 
the preceding paragraph); “Oil Spe- 
cifications” (According to the Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Co. system of specifica- 
tion numbers); “Method of Filling”; 
“When to Oil, or to Change Oil”; and 
“Quantity Required in Gallons” (This 
applies primarily to reservoirs). 

A typical line in a table dealing with 
automatic milling machines reads, fol- 
lowing the order of headings just given: 

All parts in column automatic lubri- 
cation; 6 (This refers to arrow on draw- 
ing pointing to filling door in column); 
P-31 (Reference to supplementary table 
in back of book reveals that this symbol 
oil, viscosity 190 to 210 seconds Say- 
bolt at 100 degrees Fahr.); By hand 
pump; Every six months; 3 gallons. 

The last paragraph in the preface to 
this book deserves quotation here be- 
cause it “hits the nail right on the head” 
as far as this phase of servicing indus- 
trial machinery of all kinds is concerned 
—especially in large plants. This para- 
graph reads as follows: 

“Assurance of proper lubrication can be 
attained through establishment of a 
planned lubrication control system, cen- 
tralizing in a separate department the re- 
sponsibility of lubricating all machines 
and relieving the machine operator of 
this duty. 

Copies of this book are available free 
of charge to accredited plant engineers 
and maintenance men who write for it 
on company letterheads. 
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The Preference of Steel Mill Engineers 


Roper Rotary Pumps are used in most of the steel 
mills of America for just one reason . . . they do 
a better job! 

For many years steel mills throughout the country 
have depended upon Roper Pumps for giant gear 
drives; stand, rack and manipulator bearings; revers- 
ing tables; table rollers; moving parts of screw down 
mechanisms . . . all of which require the safest and 
_ surest form of constant lubrication under pressure 
without risk of shutdown. 


CORP, 


Roper Pumps, when installed with space saving di- 
rect drives, become integral parts of the machinery 
they service. With only two moving parts they pro- 
duce the very maximum of mechanical and volu- 
metric efficiency as proved by actual performance 
records. From the hundreds of standard models 
available you can select what is practically a custom- 


built pump to handle your particular job. 


Write for Catalog 948 


It contains a summary and a 
digest of factual information 
concerning pumps and pump- 
ing problems. 
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UNTIL recently there was little inter- 
est in the idea of application of carbide 
tools to large machines such as boring 
mills, large vertical turret lathes and big 
engine lathes. These large machines 
rarely were run on a continuous basis, 
and many of them were of older types, 
designed for relatively low speed cut- 
ting—25 to 30 feet per minute. Usually 
they were insufficiently powered to use 
carbides effectively, and some of them 
lacked the rigidity required. 

Today the situation is quite different. 
With many of these large machines on 
the “critical” list, production through 
their use has had to be stepped up to 
meet wartime demands. Therefore it is 
not surprising that there now is sharp 






increase in use of carbide tools in con- 
nection with them. 

Fundamentally there is no reason why 
carbide tools cannot be applied success- 
fully to most large machines, at least 
those of fairly recent vintage which pos- 
sess necessary rigidity and are powered 
and geared for higher cutting speeds. 

Carbide tools originally were used pri- 
marily on cast iron and nonferrous ma- 
chining operations. Even on these mate- 
rials they only were recommended for 
continuous cuts. It generally was be- 
lieved that they lacked sufficient strength 
to handle interrupted cuts. This belief 
seemed justified because when the early 
forms of carbide tools were tried on in- 
terrupted cuts, tool breakage often oc- 


Fig. 1—This shear-cutting carbide tool is designed especially for machining large work 
involving interrupted cuts, impact load being decreased and its concentration kept away 
from point of the tool 


Fig. 2—Extreme negative rake of this shear-cutting carbide tool makes it very effective 


for roughing out large diameters. 


Not recommended for finish cuts, however, because 


machined surface is liable to be marred by chip curling down upon it 


Fig. 3—~Example of “planned” sequence of cuts, in which facing tool “A” removes scale 

and trues up end of casting, following which tools marked “B” simultaneously turn 

and bore—starting in clean metal and with length of cuts reduced by amount of “run- 
out” removed by tool “A” 
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CARBIDE TOOLING OF 
LARGE MACHINES 


...- Relieves Them Of 
“Critical” Status 


By FRED W. LUCHT 
Engineer 
Carboloy Co. Inc 
Detroit 


curred. Other common reasons for 
breakage of early carbide tools were: 
Sand in castings; big run-outs; and heavy 
scale. 

Today this picture is quite different. 
Modern carbide tools are demonstrating 
that they now aré able to take “right 
in their stride” the entire gamut of in- 
terrupted cuts, including those in vari- 
ous hard and tough varieties of steel. 
These tools are functioning effectively on 
jobs ranging all the way from a few 
thousandths of an inch deep on pre- 
cision boring machine work to cuts one 
inch deep on large tank parts. 

Among the factors which have con- 
tributed to this broadened effectiveness 
of carbide tools on large work in large 
machine tools are: 

1. Vastly increased knowledge of 
proper speeds and feeds as well as im- 
proved clamping fixtures and more rigid 
tool holders. : 

2. Better judgment in determination 
of shank and tip sizes required for “stand- 
ing up” to heavy cuts. 

3. Better understanding of correct 
tool shapes and cutting angles. For ex- 
ample, development of negative back 
rake angle tools has contributed greatly. 
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In some instances negative rakes success- 
fully have been carried to what once 
would have seemed extreme degrees 
in order to achieve shear cutting, as in 
the cases shown by Figs. 1 and 2. This 
technique has contributed tremendously 
toward giving carbide tools the ability 
to handle interrupted cuts on large work. 
As can be seen in the illustration, impact 
following the interruption is minimized 
by gradual entry of the tool into the cut, 
and with negative back rake initial load 
following interruption falls on the body 
instead of on the nose of the tool. 

4. General installation of centralized 
departments devoted to resharpening and 
reconditioning single point tools as well 
as reamers, drills and other end-cutting 
tools. This assures correct grinding of 
carbide tools by specially trained experts. 
It saves valuable time and costly tools 
which inevitably are lost when machine 
operators take time out to grind their 
own cutting tools in the old-fashioned 
way. 

Another factor responsible for increased 
use of carbide tools on large machines 
is the fact that today more shops have 
facilities to make up their own carbide 
tools by tipping shanks with lower priced 
carbide tips now available. Such facili- 
ties go far toward avoiding delays and 
expediting tool salvage. 

Only recently has there been a suffi- 
cient interest in application of carbides 
to large machines to cause users and tool 
manufacturers to tackle the problems with 
necessary vigor to bring about their so- 
lution. 

Advantages of properly applied car- 
bide tools on large machines can be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Increase of cutting speed permits 
a reduction in feed, insuring better finish, 
but without reduction in amount of metal 
removed in a given time. Since higher 
cutting speeds go hand in hand with 
maximum efficiency and output, machines 
of fairly recent vintage should be cap- 
able of running at speeds two to four 
times as fast as those customary with or- 
dinary tools. 

2. Use of lighter feeds permits use 
of lighter fixtures, which are simpler in 
design, lower in cost and quicker to build. 
Best results under test cuts have been 
obtained when the feeds have been held 
below 0.030-inch. These lighter feeds 
in practically every instances have been 
more than offset by the higher cutting 
speeds employed. 

3. With these lighter fixtures, light, 
thin-walled parts can be machined quick- 
ly and more effectively. Since they do 
not have to be locked unduly tight in 
chucks or fixtures, distortion is avoided. 

4. Carbide tools usually provide 
longer tool life per grind, reducing down- 
time and set-up time. However, shanks 
must be amply large to offset the effect 
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ROUND... FLAT... SHAPED 


A FEW WIRES TYPICAL 
OF ROEBLING’S BROAD 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTION 






STEEL FOR CABLE 
ARMOR WIRE must 
be tough enough to 
withstand severe impact stresses— yet low in tensile 
strength, to wrap tightly and hug the cable. 

This is but one of a thousand tough specifications for 
round, flat and shaped wires that is being called for on 
war orders—and being met at Roebling. It requires the 
kind of custom steel-making that is right down our alley 
... that we have the experience, skill and facilities to 
tackle. ..and deliver on schedule. 

If you require exacting steel analyses, dimensions 
within close limits, special finishes...time is on 
your side when you call in Roebling to meet your 


standards. Prompt action on war orders. 





JOHN A. ROEBLING'S SONS COMPANY 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY + Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 








of unavoidable tool overhang, which fre- 
quently is considerable on large boring 
mills. Charts are available for select- 
ing correct shank and tip proportions. 

5. Carbide tools permit ready machin- 
ing of harder materials, including armor 
plate castings, forgings and heat treated 
alloy steels of 300 to 500 brinell. 

6. Operators turn out more work with 
less effort. They do not have to grind and 
replace tools as often, nor check as 
often to guard against changing dimen- 
sions due to tool wear. As emphasized 
previously, a centralized grinding depart- 
ment is an important factor in obtaining 
maximum performance of both machine 
and cutting tool. 

In putting carbide tools to work on 
large machines we frequently find that 
advantages gained for exceeded results 
attributable to carbide tools alone. Alto- 
gether too many large machines are be- 
ing operated according to antiquated 
practices handed down from year to year 
and even from decade to decade. Intro- 
duction of a “new” element, such as 
carbide tools, has permitted leads’ to a 
healthy shakeup and reorganization of 
machining practice in a manner which 
otherwise would be difficult to bring 
about. 

Prime among shop practice improve- 
ments which thus are brought about are 
the following: 


1. “Planned” cutting. 

2. Adoption of tool-setting devices for 
quicker set-up. 

3. Greater usage of machine dials as 
a check on cutting. 

Planned cutting means nothing more 
than arranging the order of cuts to insure 
removal of stock in the most efficient 
manner. It is surprising how little de- 
ductive reasoning is applied to this ques- 
tion in many plants. An example of 
planned cutting is shown in Fig. 3— 
rough facing of the part before turning 
being the key operation. While primari- 
ly this is done to reduce excessive run- 
out of the work, it will be seen from 
the diagram that it also reduces travel 
both of turning and boring tools. Fur- 
thermore, it enables those tools to start 
their cuts in clean metal instead of 
through rough, hard scale. This causes 
them to hold size better and reduces 
floor to floor time because less time is 
consumed in replacing dull or broken 
tools. In some cases we have found it 
possible by planned cutting with carbide 
tools to reduce machining time by many 
hours. Cutting a 30-hour machining job 
down to 8 or 10 hours by such simple 
expedients, no longer is regarded as un- 
usual, 

Adoption of quicker methods of set-up 
is another expedient which can con- 
tribute materially to increased output. 
“Get rid of calipers” is a good slogan to 
adopt in this connection. Indicators, sim- 








ple tool setting gages embodied in jig and 
fixtures, and more effective use of ma- 
chine dials are factors which should be 
considered. 

Checking the machine dial setting 
when changing tools provides a surpris- 
ingly accurate method of speeding tool 
resetting. Based on their experience with 
older, less accurate machines, many op- 
erators don’t trust these dials. They 
should be made to appreciate that ground 
lead screws in conjunction with accu- 
rately divided and clearly marked dials 
are the rule on most of the newer ma- 
chines, thereby changing this situation 
completely. Where chip interference 
does not prevent, another practical way 
to speed tool setting is to make use of 
an indicator permanently clamped to the 
cross-slide of the machine. 


Substitutes Cast Iron 
In Unit Heaters 


Cast iron heating sections have re- 
placed those of aluminum in the Grid 
unit heater manufactured by D. J. Mur- 
ray Mfg. Co., Wausau, Wis., to co-oper- 
ate in the war effort. 

The unit is engineered along the same 
lines as the former heater, constructed 
to withstand up to 250 pounds steam 
pressure. Use of cast iron is in accord- 
ance with a WPB permit. 


Clamped-On Tool Tips 
Eliminate Strains 


Shops making up their own carbide 
cutting tools can greatly simplify the job 
and at the same time be assured of strain- 
free tools by using a clamped-on tool, 
according to McKenna Metals Co., La- 
trobe, Pa. A simple design found satisfac- 
tory by the company is shown in the 
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accompanying sketch. Here a tool shank 
is being milled out, care being taken to 
get as flat a surface under the tip as pos- 
sible, and a clamp attached. The SAE 
1045 clamp is not used to break the chips 
as it would soon be eroded to destruc- 
tion. Instead, a conventional chip break- 
er of angular shelf type is ground into 
the tool tip. 

Any danger of brazing strains is elim- 
inated entirely, and grinding is simplified 
since only the Kennametal, in this par- 
ticular case, is in contact with the grind- 





ing wheel—no steel to load up and glaze 
the special silicon carbide grit. One 
such SAE 1045 shank, according to the 
company, will serve to mount about four 
successive tool tips before it becomes 
cut and battered badly, and a harder 
steel would probably last even longer. 

As the tip is reground, it is moved for- 
ward and out under the clamp, shims 
being placed behind it. When the tip 
becomes too small for service in this tool, 
it can frequently be brazed into a smaller 
shank for lighter turning operations or 
boring. 

The freedom from strains due to un- 
equa] expansion of tip and shank makes 
a great difference in tool life, particularly 
on “home-made tools” which are made 
under widely varying conditions. In 
one plant, it was found the use of 
clamped-on tips made it possible to oper- 
ate for months without a single case of 
serious tip breakage. 


Develops Substitute 
Belt for Farm Use 


A new transmission belt using 90 per 
cent less rubber than ever before and 
adapted especially to agricultural use 
is being offered by Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

Known as Klingtite cord Hammermill 
belt, it is modeled closely after Good- 
year’s endless Compass cord belt, now 
used for industrial applications of trans- 
mission belting. 

The new belt’s flex life is said to be 
actually six times that of preceding 
types. In addition, it is actually endless, 
with no-splice or “weak point”; approxi- 
mately the same weight as the type of 
belt it replaces; has very little low 
stretch; offers snug wrap around small 
pulleys and is suitable for high speeds. 


Practice on Wire Screen 
Diameters in Print 


Printed copies of simplified practice 
recommendation R-147-42, “Wire Di- 
ameters for Mineral Aggregate Produc- 
tion Screens”, are now ready for dis- 
tribution, according to the Division of 
of Standards, Washington. These list 
the wire sizes recommended for the con- 
struction of mineral aggregate produc- 
tion screens of various sizes of clear 
square opening. 

As a result of a recent review of the 
recommendation, wire diameters for 
screens with clear square openings of 
3% and 4 inches were added to the 
schedule. This adds only one new 
wire diameter, i.e., l-inch, to those al- 
ready listed. 

Copies of R147-42 may be obtained 
from the superintendent of documents, 
Government Printing Office, for 5 cents 
each. 
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Uses Special Steel 
To Conserve Nickel 


Twenty thousand pounds of nickel— | 


enough to make armor-plate for 55 me- 


dium tanks—will be conserved this year | 


by the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. through substitution of Hipersil steel 
for a nickel alloy in war-needed elec- 
tronic equipment. 

Developed originally for electric trans- 
formers, the steel is replacing a nickel 
alloy in the manufacture of Ignitrons, 
devices for converting alternating cur- 
rent to direct current for manufactur- 
ing two vital war metals—aluminum 
and magnesium. Ignitrons also supply 
direct current for electric locomotives, 
steel mills, street cars, subway cars, 
printing plants and for spot welding. 

In former years one part of the Igni- 
tron equipment—the reactor—was made 
of an alloy containing about 50 per cent 
nickel. When Hipersil was tried, i* 
performéd as efficiently as the nickel 
alloy and turned out to be more satis- 
factory under changing temperature con- 
ditions. 

The magnetic properties of the steel 
are not materially affected by tempera- 
ture changes, which range in the re- 
actors from 70 to 200 degrees Fahr. 
A special silicon steel, it is produced 
by certain melting, heat treatment and 
rolling techniques that rearrange its 
crystals and improve its magnetic prop- 
erties. 

The process changes the crystals from 
random patterns to oriented or orderly 
structures, with the result the steel car- 
ries one-third more magnetic flux or 
magnetism than ordinary steel. 


New Plastic Pipe 
To Conserve Metals 


A plastic pipe, developed to free crit- 
ical metals, is announced by Dow Chem- 
ical Co., Midland, Mich. It is said to 
be made in the same dimensions as ex- 
tra-strong steel pipe of 2-inch outside 
diameter or less. It also is resistant to 
extreme moisture, chemicals and solvents. 

Saran, a new thermocouple resin, is 
used to form the pipe. The base resin 
is odorless, tasteless and nontoxic. The 
plastic, it is reported, does not burn, 
and its toughness and abrasion resistance 
are of a high order. 

The pipe is produced in smooth, round, 


accurately sized lengths having dimen- | 


sions identical with those of iron pipe. 
It can be readily welded, heated and 
bent, and can be cut with a wood or 
hack saw and threaded with ordinary 
iron pipe dies. Its weight is less than 
that of comparable sizes of iron pipe. 


Fittings for the pipe, except standard | 


flanges, are not available. 
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ENTERS THE 


THIRD YEAR OF VICTORY PRODUCTION 


@ Nearly three years ago... even before Lend-Lease 


was a reality ... Wyckoff Drawn Steels were sup- 


plying much needed precision and accuracy in large 


volume to the defenders of Democracy. 


Today 100% of Wyckoff’s capacity is serving the 


The All Navy “E” 
Burgee, proudly flying 
at both Wyckoff plants, 
is a constant reminder 
to us of still greater 
goals ahead! 





United Nations’ War Production Pro- 
gram ... producing uniform quality, 
fast-working, cold drawn steels... 
the result of more than 25 years of 
“know-how” and nearly three years 


of military specification experience. 


WYCKOFF DRAWN STEEL COMPANY 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
3200 SOUTH KEDZIE AVENUE, CHICAGO, ‘ILL. 


Manutacturers of Carbon and Alloy Steels .. . Turned and Polished 
. +» Turned and Ground Shafting . . . Wide Flats up te 12" x 2° 
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Conveyor Pulley 
American Pulley Co., 4200 Wissahick- 


on avenue, Philadelphia, announces a 
new type N tight-end solid conveyor 
pulley for belt conveyors. 


It can be 





kept clean easily as no spilled mate- 
rials or dust or water can accumulate 
inside. Unit is of light-weight rolled 
steel. It is equipped with interchange- 
able hub, and is offered in diameters 6 
to 36 inches. 


Finishing Lathe 


Schauer Machine Co., 2070 Reading 
road, Cincinnati, is offering a new Ideal 
speed lathe especially designed for fin- 
ishing, burring, filing, lapping or pol- 
ishing operations. It is capable of in- 
creasing the output of finished screw 
machined parts up to 1% inches in di- 
ameter. 

On the unit, a Sjogren chuck operates 
a spring collet which is quickly adjusted 
to the size of the work by a hand wheel 
mounted on the chuck. 

The machine is similar to the com- 





pany’s standard lathe. Motor speeds as 
low as 20 revolutions per minute rang- 
ing up to 4000 revolutions per minute are 
available on it. The speeds are in ratio 


88 








of 6:1 for single speed motors and 12:1 
for 2-speed motors. Variation in spindle 
speeds is obtained by movement of a 
variable pitch pulley controlled by a 
ball crank. 

Standard size pulleys are used and 
connection between driving and driven 
parts is replaceable by standard length 
V belts. Tension adjustment for both 
belts compensate for wear and stretch. 
The motor is spring mounted in the base 
of the pedestal and controls automatic- 
ally belt tension. 


Internal Grinder 


Abrasive Machine Tool Co., East 
Providence, R. I, announces a new 
No. IG internal grinder suitable for 
handling such work required in the 
manufacture of bullets and cartridges. 
It will grind holes up to 12 inches di- 








ameter, has a longitudinal travel of 8 
inches and spindle cross feed of 3% 
inches. ; 

Cross feed on the machine is provided 
by a hand wheel graduated 0.001-inch. 
Hand wheel for longitudinal feed also 


is graduated 0.00l-inch positive stop 
being equipped with micrometer ad- 
justment. 


Crash Trucks 


Walter Kidde & Co., 122 East Forty- 
second street, New York, announces a 
new all purpose crash truck for use as 
protective equipment around hangars and 
test fields of aircraft manufacturers. 
Equipped with carbon dioxide, foam and 
water, the new fire truck is able to cope 
with any kind of blaze from ordinary 
rubbish fires to those taking place in 
oil, gasoline, flammable paints and elec- 
trical equipment. 

Extinguishing apparatus on this unit 
include ten 100-pound cylinders of car- 
bon dioxide under pressure to 850 pounds 
per square inch at 76 degrees, a 200-gal- 
lon per minute water pump with suction 
hoses for use with outside supply and a 
self-contained water tank holding 250 
gallons; and a foam generator and twelve 








50-pound pails of foam powder. 

The carbon dioxide cylinders are con- 
nected to a 150-foot hose mounted on 
a trunion type wheel and equipped with 





horn, nozzle and shut-off valve assembly. 
The water pump is driven from the truck 
transmission and is equipped with 400 
feet of hose in 50-foot lengths. The 
foam generator is mounted on the run- 
ning board and connected to the pump 
with a flexible swivel connection permit- 
ting operation on or removed from the 
truck. Additional equipment includes 
two portable carbon dioxide units, two 
antifreeze units, axes, crow bars, wreck- 
ing bars, searchlights and extension lad- 
ders. The truck is built on a Marmon 
Harrington chassis equipped with 4- 
wheel drive and powered with a Ford 
V-8 engine. 


Air Raid Equipment 


Specialties Mfg. Co. Inc., 35 Farrand 
street, Bloomfield, N. J., announces two 
new pieces of equipment for air raid 





work—an air raid stirrup pump barrel 
and air raid sand barrel truck. The for- 
mer, illustrated here, consists of a 20- 
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gallon barrel, mounted on wooden wheels 
so it can be trundled to the place of use. 
Two handles also are incorporated so two 
people can carry it up stairs. 

Top of the barrel is fitted with a 
hinged cover to enable charging. A stir- 
rup pump is fitted into the top of the 
barrel and to this pump there is attached 
a 12-foot hose with an adjustable spray 
nozzle. An axe attached to the side of the 
barrel completes the equipment. 

The sand barrel truck, in appearance, 
is similar to the extinguisher barrel, ex- 
cept that sand instead of water is stored 
in the barrel. It has a capacity of ap- 
proximately 2% cubic feet. It also has 
handles to facilitate carrying. A long- 
handled shovel is provided for required 
use, and an axe is included for cutting 
through interferences. Like the stirrup 
pump barrel the sand barrel is mounted 
on wheels and is painted a bright yellow, 
or with luminous paint. 


Flow Meter 


Cochrane Corp., Seventeenth street 


and Allegheny, Philadelphia, has intro- 
duced a high pressure flow meter for 
measuring flow in high pressure process 
operations in the neighborhood of 5000 


inch. It 


pounds per square features 





accuracy, freedom for maintenance, and 
complete safety secured by a special 
adaptation of the ring balance (tilting 
U-tube). 

The mercury sealed manometer of the 
meter is a stainless steel ring 15 inches 
in diameter. It is balanced on knife 
edges at its geometric center. The parti- 
tion at the top of the ring is of solid 
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stainless steel block drilled for the pres- 
sure connections. Nickel tubing connects 
the top of the ring to the center of rota- 
tion where they join the free ends of the 
twin 6-inch nickel torsion tubes. The 
outboard ends of the torsion tubes are 
anchored and to these the pressure lines 
from the primary elements are connected. 

By this design, the ring tilts 10 de- 
grees for the full differential range 
measurement which may be between 4 
and 9 inches of mercury depending on 
the cam weight 
extracts the square root relationship so 
as to express the flow directly in uni- 
form increments on the 36-inch indicat- 


supplied. The cam 





ing scale which may also be combined 
with an integrator and/or 12-inch re- 


cording chart feature 


Welding Rod 


Alloy Rods Co., York, Pa., 


the development of a giant new arc weld- 


announces 


ing electrode that is said to be the largest 


yet produced. It is %-inch in diameter, 


28 inches long. Designed expressly for 


welding armor plate on tanks, it is 


claimed to increase welding production 
four times because its weld metal deposi- 
times conventional 


tion rate is four 


Such a size of rod becomes 


speeds. 





Refractory Concrete made with LUMNITE is helping industry 
pour out a continuous stream of vital war materials 


N THE furnaces, ovens and kilns of 

industry, Refractory Concrete, made 
with LUMNITE, confines and saves the 
heat that forges the instruments of 
war. In furnace walls, linings, and 
arches...in the arches of annealers 
and stress-relieving furnaces .. . for 
the doors of foundry ovens... for the 
tops of tunnel kiln cars...in riser- 
pipe linings, ducts and flues of coke 
plants—here are a few places to look 
for Refractory Concrete these days. 

And what is Refractory Concrete 
doing in these jobs? 
p> It’s saving time in making new refrac- 
tory installations, because it’s cold-setting, 
gains high strength in 24 hours of plac- 
ing — without firing. It’s saving time, 
money and man-hours by reducing need 
for maintenance and upkeep. 


> Its jointless, one-piece construction 
reduces heat loss through walls, floors 


and roof arches. And prevents infiltration 
of outside air as well. Its smooth surface 
cuts down erosion and friction. 

> Its adaptability is making easy the 
erection of furnace walls and arches of 
any thickness, size or shape . . . thus avoid- 
ing the limitation of standard size ma- 
sonry units. It is enabling plants to pre- 
cast many special shapes for future use, 
and avoid delivery delays in emergencies. 


Our service forces are working to help 
industry make the most efficient use 
of this adaptable and versatile refrac- 
tory material. We will be glad to give 
you all available information on ap- 
plication to your needs. Meanwhile, 
send for booklet, “LUMNITE for 
Refractory Concrete.” The Atlas 
LUMNITE Cement Company (United 
States Steel Corporation Subsidiary), 
Dept.S, Chrysler Bldg., NewYork City. 
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practicable by the use of a type of coat- 
ing on the rod which permits using the 
rod down to the smallest stub without 
cracking. 

In addition to the %-inch size, these 
Armorare Type B electrodes are avail- 
able in 7/16, %, 5/16, %, 3/16, 5/32 
and “%-inch diameters. Sizes 5/16-inch 
and larger operate on both alternating 
direct current. 


Furnace Door 


Plibrico Jointless Firebrick Co., 1800 
Kingsbury street, Chicago, has placed on 


L 


FOLLOW THESE SUCCESSIVE STEPS IN MAKING 4-PASS HORIZONTAL FILLET 


tlep upp welding production 


the market a pew type of furnace access, 
inspection and clean-out door for boilers, 
incinerators,etc. It features a handle that 
locks the door so tightly that all infiltra- 
tion of excess air around the door is elim- 
inated. 

Door handle operates on a cam and 
lever principle so that the further the 
handle is depressed, the tighter the door 
is forced against the frame. The door 
is lined at the factory with insulating re- 
fractory material. This reduces the 
weight of the door, protects the metal 
from the heat, and decreases the radia- 
tion of heat into the boiler room. 








For years Metal & Thermit engineers have been advocating a fillet 
welding technique based on the use of higher currents, greater penetra- 
tion at the root of the weld and, in multiple pass work, depositing beads 
from the bottém up to provide a horizontal shelf on which to deposit 


succeeding beads. 


When it is realized that this method can, in many cases, double the 
welding speed, the importance of following this technique in today's war 


production is evident. 


To get this increased production: 


Hold electrode in a position perpendicular to the line of weld—and at 
an angle from 45° to 50° to horizontal plate and leaning in the direction 
of welding to form an angle up to 20° with the vertical. 

Lay beads from bottom up. Use an intermittent weave with an occasional 
flick of the arc, so as to feather-edge the metal being deposited into that 
of the previous bead—thereby eliminating the valley between beads. 

Leave the slag until each layer of beads has been completed. This 
saves cleaning time and speeds up the welding operation. 

Besides greatly increasing production speed, this method of fillet weld- 
ing will reduce the amount of electrode used per foot of weld and sub- 


stantially lower welding costs. 


Specialists in welding for 
nearly 40 years. Manufac- 
turers of Murex Electrodes 
for arc welding and of 
Thermit for repa'r and fab- 
rication of heavy parts. 












METAL & THERMIT CORPORATION 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 













Door frame measures 27 x 24% inches. 
The lower edge of the frame is supported 
by 2 lugs. These help to line up the 
door, keeping it in position. Because of 
the Lock-Tite feature of the door, it 


cannot be used as an explosion door. 


Pulley Oiler 


Oil-Rite Corp., 3466 South Thirteenth 
street, Milwaukee, is offering a new wick 
type lubricator for use on loose pulleys, 
idler pulleys, clutches, eccentrics, and 
similar rotating machine parts. It is 
designed to deliver a constant regulated 
amount of filter oil to shaft or bearing 
while pulley is in operation. 

The lubricator consists of a simple 
glass oil reservoir, mounted on a hol- 
low metal stem. Latter is sealed from 
the oil in the reservoir, except for two 


B- Uthe 


REGULATING » 
VALVE | 







Inside the stem 


small: ports at the top. 
is a cylindrical felt wick, which ex- 
tends through the pulley hub to rest 
directly on the shaft. A compression 
spring wrapped around the wick holds 
it firmly in position against the shaft. 
As the pulley rotates, and the lubricator 
with it, centrifugal force throws the oil 
against the top of the reservoir, and 
into the two ports in the stem. These 
admit oil to the wick, and conduct the 
oil directly to the face of the shaft. 

Oil flow through the wick 
partly from capillary attraction, partly 
from the suction caused by the drag 
of the wick on the shaft. The glass 
reservoir enables the reserve supply of 
oil to be always visible. Amount of 
oil to be delivered is regulated by means 
of a small plug which controls the area 
of the oil ports. 


results 


Transformers 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., announces twe 
improved, type A _ current balancing 
auto transformer banks. These are 
“modernized” with clip terminal con- 
nections replacing the cable leads. The 
clip terminals make it possible for con- 
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nection to be made to the customer's 
leads without removal of any parts 
from the transformer. 

Instead of cast iron, pressed steel 
is used for the case of the unit. The 
mounting plate is arranged for flat sur- 
face mounting or pipe frame mount- 
ing by means of U-bolts. Units are 
offered in ratings of 50 and 100 volt- 
amperes with a nominal ampere ratio of 
10.8/5 to 5/5. 


Acetylene Torch 


Gas Gun Co. Inc., Salem, Oreg., has 
developed a new self-firing  self-ex- 
tinguishing automatic acetylene torck 
which is said to be suitable in shipbuild- 
ing and airplane plants. It also can be 
used in sheet metal, battery, refrigerating 
and plumbing shops, as well as solder- 
ing, brazing and burning plants. 

The device is 6% inches long, 5% 
inches in height and weighs 20 ounces. 
It is designed along lines of an auto- 
matic pistol—operating like a gun. Pull- 
ing of the trigger ignites the torch work- 
ing a steel and flint mechanism within 
the gas mixing chamber, and in re- 
verse, releasing pressure on the trigger 
automatically extinguishes the flame. 


Hydraulic Drill Vise 


Studebaker Machine Co., 9 South Clin- 
ton street, Chicago, announces a new 
hydraulic drilvise which closes and opens 


automatically for use by tool and die 
makers, machinists and machine oper- 


ators. It is designed for holding work 
on the table of all types of drill presses, 
planers, shapers, milling machines, sur- 
face grinders, lathes, cut-off saws and 
other machines. 

Entirely foot controlled and hydrauli- 
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cally operated, the tool permits the yse 
of both hands in the operation, set-up 
and removal of work from the machine 
on which it is mounted. The unit exerts in 
excess of 10,000 pounds per square inch 
pressure between the jaws. 

Self-sufficient, requiring outside 
power or air supply, the unit consists of 
a conventially-shaped drill press 
(without usual screw or handle) and con- 
nected to it by a 6-foot length of flexible 
rubber tubing is a hydraulic foot control 
base. 

Parts portable. In 
work is placed between open jaws 
of the vise, the operator moving the 


no 


vise 


are operation, 










rear jaw toward the stationary front jaw 


middle 


This moves 


by depressing with one stroke 
pedal of the foot control. 
the rear jaw against the work exerting 
amount of pressure to only grip the work. 
The right or booster pedal moves the 
3/16-inch for each 
downward stroke of the foot and exerts 


jaw a maximum of 


a maximum non-slipping pressure of 10, 
000 pounds per square inch. To release 
Tight- 
ening and releasing operations are donc 
in 5 to 10 seconds. 


work, the left pedal is depressed. 


Jaw plates of the 
unit held by two 1%-inch 20-thread ma- 
chine screws and plates can be removed 


easily or replaced with special jaw faces 





24 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
IN VOLUME PRODUCTION 
OF AUTOMOTIVE PARTS 


available on 
Subcontract or Co-Contract basis 














Can you use these facilities? 

—A modern 5 acre plant, omy 4 yours old, 
completely equipped for i 
production of any or all of the items listed 
below. 

—A force of engineers, production men and 
craftsmen which, at peak volume, totals 800 
—all men trained for years in meeting the 
exacting demands and volume requirements 
of the automobile industry. 


For 24 years the American Metal Products Com- 


ahiiest. 











24 % eer a 


pany has been a volume producer of parts and 
equipment for the automobile, truck and allied 
industries. Due to curtailed automebile produc- 
tion, the complete facilities 6f American Metal 
Products Company—plant, equipment and 
manpower—are available for immediate 
volume production, on a subcontract or co- 
contract basis, on any or all of the items listed 
here. 


For full details as to how we can fit into your 
production requirements, write, wire or phone 





¥e WELDED STEEL 
TUBES AND TUBING in 
diameters from %" to 
5° and in gauges up 
te %". 

Wr LARGE AND SMALL 
STEEL STAMPINGS. 





¥e FABRICATED STEEL 
TUBULAR PARTS AND 
WELDED ASSEMBLIES. 


¥&e FORGED AND uP- ’ 
SET PARTS FROM 2", 


3", 4", 5” uwpsetters. 





AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 
5959 Linsdale Avenve 
DETROIT, MICH. « TYler 6-3200 














Type MCY 
Hydraulic, Double Com. 
pression, Pit Type Bal- 
ix y Press for Industrial 
Stampings, Clippings 
and Non-Ferrous Scrap. 
Built in various sizes 
with capacities from | 
to 10 tons per hour. 
Other types and models 
from “% ton to 26 tons 
per hour. 


Baled metal scrap, speedily and system- 
atically salvaged from the production 
lines of industry has been a vital factor 
in keeping the nation’s steel mills oper- 
ating at top capacity. Galland-Henning 
Type MCY Balers, pictured above, are 
BIG GUNS in this Scrap-For-Victory Pro- 
gram — have helped to keep a steady 
flow of dense, compact mill-size bales 
moving back to the mills for quick, low- 
cost conversion into usable form. 


If your manufacturing operations pro- 





G-H HYDRAULIC PUMPS 


— are the “power plants” for G-H Hy- 
Gente Balers. Illustration shows En- 
Single Pressure Triplex Plunger 


= Torisoctal” Ber oo — 


pressures up to 10,000 














duce steel stampings and clippings or 
non-ferrous scrap at the rate of “% ton- 
per-hour and up, a Galland-Henning 
Baler of the proper size and capacity 
can solve your scrap disposal and salv- 
age problems on a profitable basis. 


Galland-Henning engineers offer you 
the benefit of over 30 years experience 
in working out successful salvaging pro- 
grams, based on low-cost scrap-metal bal- 
ing. for all types of metal working plants. 
Ask for their counsel — no obligation! 


The Scrap-For-Victory Program Needs BALED Metal Scrap! 


GALLAND- HENNING MFG. CO. 


ee ee ee 


A 3827-1P 
STEEL 









MARKET SUMMARY 





DEMAND 
Strong. 


PRODUCTION 


Advanced %-point to 97% per cent. 


PRICES 


Steady. 





Effective Steel Distribution Is Problem 


Operation of PRP will provide more accurate check of future demand 
. . « Capacity of all war factories may not be satisfied even with 
further curb on less essential industries 


THE difficult problem of trimming potential steel de- 
mand to fit the available supply with the least harmful 
effect on the war production program will be given an 
opportunity for partial solution through disposition by 
WPB of Production Requirements Plan applications for 
fourth quarter material. 

With use of PRP mandatory for a large part of in- 
dustry, a more accurate determination of future steel re- 
quirements is possible. By measuring these needs against 
indicated supplies the extent of the deficiency in the lat- 
ter becomes apparent. However, even though authoriza- 
tions for steel purchases by less essential consumers are 
scaled down further it is questionable whether all of the 
existing and prospective capacity for production of war 
goods can be fully satisfied. 

In any event, there is some hope that concentration 
on this distribution problem will result in a more or- 
derly situation before the end of- the year in the pur- 
chasing and scheduling of steel products. 


Just how steel supplies are to be apportioned for the 
production of various implements of war is something 
for the government service departments to determine. 
The pressure to build cargo ships is causing a larger 
tonnage of steel to be diverted for this purpose than 
was planned when the President announced the country’s 
war production goals for this year. Had the original 
aim of 8,000,000 deadweight tons of shipping facilities 
been adhered to, additional steel would have been avail- 
able for war plants whose schedules have become ir- 
regular through temporary interruptions of the flow of 
materials. The whole matter settles down to a question of 
determining the order of our most important war needs 
and of dividing uv the material supply to satisfy them, 
even though idle plants follow in the wake of the process. 

As an instrument in determining the urgency of manu- 
facture of various finished products, WPB has been mak- 
ing use of a standard method of identification of use of 
material, termed the Allocation Classification System. 
Simplification of this svstem is in process and is expected 
to be announced shortly, to be called the Production Code. 
It will follow the same basic principles as its predecesso 
but incorporates several important revisions. 

Many steel orders have been rerated to the AA level, 
because of the preponderance of bookings for war work. 
While there are some fears expressed that the rerating 
procedure will merely step up A ratings to the higher 
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bracket without changing their former relationship, the 
process is a selective one. For instance, many A ratings 
have been raised to AA but with the provision that the 
latter is to apply only when the orders are for material re- 
quired for aircraft, ships, vehicles and guns. 

> > . 

The scrap situation continues critical insofar as the fu- 
ture is concerned. Supplies are sufficient to maintain 
near-capacity operations at present, but the necessity of 
accumulating a reserve to tide mills over the winter when 
collections normally shrink makes it mandatory that ship- 
ments be stepped up further. This task is made more 
difficult by the fact that readily accessible tonnages al- 
ready have been gathered. Auto graveyards, for example, 
are believed to have passed the peak as a source of 
scrap. 

Despite heavy production of structural shapes the past 
two months and the decline in private building work. 
supplies continue tight. Needs of shipyards and miscel- 
laneous fabrication for war equipment have taken up 
much of the slack caused by the ban on certain types of 
construction. 

Certain producers of beehive coke for blast furnace 
use have been allowed a 50-cent advance in their price 
ceiling. The increase applies only to high-cost producers 
in Pennsylvania, those operating hand-drawn ovens and 
using trucked coal. 

Variations in the steelmaking rate continue moderate 
National operations last week rose %-point to 97% per 
cent on small gains by the five largest districts, although 
several areas showed losses. Increases were 1 point to 
94 per cent at Pittsburgh, 1 point to 102 per cent at 
Chicago, 3 points to 95 in eastern Pennsylvania, 2 points 
to 96 at Youngstown, 3 points to 83.5 at Wheeling and 
1 point to 91 at Detroit. Cleveland was off 3 points to 
94.5, New England was down 5 points to 90, Cincinnati 
lost 1 point to 88 and St. Louis slumped 14.5 points to 
83.5. Buffalo and Birmingham were unchanged at 90.5 
and 95, respectively. 

Consumption of Lake Superior iron ore advanced further: 
in July to 6,956,924 gross tons, gain of 129,659 tons over 
June and 589,588 tons over a year ago. Consumption the 
first seven months of 1942 was 5,400,481 tons ahead of the 
1941 period. Despite heavier requirements, movement 
of ore from the mines is holding stocks at furnaces and on 
Lake Erie docks at a higher level than a year ago. Total 
stocks Aug. 1 were 37,326,533 tons. 
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COMPOSITE 


Month Ago 

Aug. 22 Aug. 15 Aug. 8 July, 1942 
Finished Steel $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
Semifinished Steel 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 
Steelmaking eee ea 23.05 23.05 23.05 23.05 
Steelmaking 19.17 19.17 19.17 19.17 


~ ‘Finished Steel Composite :—Average By Fn ann a a prices on 


Semifinished Steel Composite:—A 
Average of basic pig iron prices at 
Composite:—Average of No. 


1 heavy melting steel prices at 


on bills Ps m4 


p, bars, a B ny ew 
sheet 


prices 
hem, oe em " Chicago, Cleveland, Neville Ts 
Pitts’ . Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. 


Granite City and Youngstown. Steelwor 





MARKET AVERAGES 


Three Five 
Months A Year Ago Years 
May, 194 Aug., 1941 Aug., 1 

$56.73 $56.73 $62.18 

19.17 19.17 20.50 


wire, nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe. 
wire rods. Steelmaking Pig Iron Composite:— 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


s Aug. 22, 
Finished Material > 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh ... . 2.35e 
Steel bars, Chicago ...... s+ ca 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ...... . 2.49 
Shapes, Pittsburgh ............ 2,10 
Shapes, Philadelphia ........... 2,22 
Shapes, Chicago ............ 2.10 
Plates, Pittsburgh ..... psy OK 0a 
Plates, Philadelphia ........... 2.15 
Plates, Chicago . , 3 a 
Sheets, hot- rolled, ‘Pittsburgh. > es 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh... 3.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh. 3.50 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary ......... 2,10 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary ....... 3.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary ..... 3.50 


Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts... 2.60 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts... 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh .......... 2.55 


Semifinished Material 


Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago. $34.00 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago ..... 34.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh .... 34.00 
Wire rods No. 5 to -inch, Pitts. 2.00 


Jul Ma Aug. " Aug.22, July May Aug. 
1942" 1942 1941 Pig Iron 1942 1942 1942 1941 
2.15¢ 2.15¢ 2.15¢ Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh ....... $25.19 $25.19 $25.19 $25.34 
2.15 2.15 2.15 Re | eee 50 23.50 23.50 23.50 
2.49 2.49 2.47 Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia. 25.39 25.39 25.39 25.34 
2.10 2.10 2.10 No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh., N.&S. Sides 2469 2469 2469 24.69 
2.22 2.22 2.215 No. 2 foundry, Chicago ......... 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
2.10 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2, Birmingham... 20.38 20.38 20.38 20.38 
2.10 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati... 24.30 2430 2430 24.06 
2.15 2.15 2.15 No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.).. 26.265 26.265 26.265 26.215 
2.10 2.10 2.10 Malleable, Valley ............. 24.00 2400 2400 2400 
2.10 2.10 2.10 Malleable, Chicago ............. 24.00 2400 2400 24.00 
3.05 3.05 3.05 Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 31.54 31.54 3154 3134 
3.50 3.50 3.50 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh ..... 24.19 2419 2419 2419 
2.10 2.10 2.10 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 140.65 140.65 140.65 125.33 
3.05 3.05 3.05 
3.50 3.50 3.50 Scrap 
2.60 2.60 2.60 
$5.00 $5.00 $5.00 Heavy melting steel, Pitts. ..... .00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 
255 255 255 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa.. 18.75 18.75 18.75 18.75 

Heavy melting steel, Chicago... 18.75 18.75 18.75 18.75 
Rails for rolling, Chicago ....... 22.25 22.25 22.25 22.23 
No. 1 cast, Chicago ..... rae 00 20.00 21.50 

$34.00 $34.00 $34.00 Coke 
34.00 34.00 34.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.25 
34.00 34.00 34.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens .. 7.25 7.25 7.25 7.25 
2.00 2.00 2.00 Chicago, by-product fdry., del... 12.25 12.25 12.25 12.25 


STEEL, IRON. RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


prices established by OPA Schedule No. 


ng maximum 6 issued April 16, 1941, revised June 20, 1941 and Feb. 4, 1942 The schedule 
covers all iron or steel ingots, * semifinished iron or steel products, all finished hot-rolled, cold-rolled iron or steel products and 
product which is further finished by galvanizing, plating, coating, drawing, extruding, etc., 


any iron or steel 


although only principal established basing points for se- 


lected products are named specifically, All seconds and off-grade products also are covered. Exceptions applying to individual companies are noted 


- in the table. 


Semifinished Steel 


Gross ton basis except wire rods, skelp. 

a gage om Ingots: ro Ps base, rerolling 
stand. analysis, $31 

tempire Sheet & Tin Plate 7, Mansfield, 0. 

may quote carbon steel ingots at $33 gross 

ton, f.0.b. mill.) 


Alloy Steel Ingots: Pittsburgh base, uncropped, 
$45.00. 


Rerolling Billets, Slabs: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, caenetnne, Buffalo, oan Point, 
Birmingham, Youngstown, $34.00; Detroit, del. 
$36.25; ag (bil.) $36.00. 
(Wheeling Stee! Corp. allocated 21,000 tons 2” 
Sennen, de 


carbon steel slabs $41 gross ton at established 
basing points. 
fm my fuer. a. 


~~ $40.00; "Derren. 2 ~ ir $42.25; Dok. 


$42.00. 
(Andrews Steel Co. may quote carbon forg- 
ne $50 gross ton at established basing 


Open Hearth Shell Steel: Pittsburgh, Chicago. 
base 1000 tons one size and section: 3-12 in., 
a 12-18 in., $54.00; 18 in. and over. 


Alley Bilicts, Slabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, 


Cleveland, 


$54 
Sheet Bass: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Canton, Sparrows Point, Youngstown, 


Do., over 9/32—47/64-in., incl., $2.15. Wor- 


cester add $0.10 Galveston, $0.27. Pacific 
Coast $0.50 on water shipment. 


Bars 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham, base 
20 tons one size, 2.15c; Duluth, base 2.25c; 
Detroit, del. 2.27c; New York del. 2.5ic; Phila. 
del. 2.49¢c; Gulf Ports, dock —_, au. -rail 


ave Mfg. Co. may quote 2.35c, Chicago 


man @test Rare: Same prices as for hot-rolled 
carbon bars except base is 5 tons. 

(Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
quote rail steel merchant bars 2.33c f.o.b. 
mill. 


Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, Bethlehem, base 
20 tons one size, 2.70c Detroit, del. 2.82c. 





Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Dift. os. E. Dift. 
C ays 00 Spr. flats... 0.15 
2100. . .. 075 S100 80-1.10 Cr... . 0.15 
2300... . 1.70 6100 Bars . 1.20 
2500. . . 2.55 6100 Spr. flats. 0.85 
3100. . . 0.70 ve, Sey 0 
Pitot aie he 1.35 9200 Spr. flats... 0.15 
ae . 3.80 Spr. . 
aide . 3.20 squares . 0.40 
4100 .15-25 Mo. 0.55 300, Mn, 
00 .20-.30 Mo. .51-2.00 ...... 0.10 
1.50-2.00; Ni.... 1.20 ¥ er 
20 max. jon 








Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base 2.15c; 
Detroit del. 2.27c; Gulf ports, dock 2.52c, all- 
ws 2.61c; Pacific ports, dock 2.80c, all-rail 


(Rail Steel): Pittsburgh. 


2.15¢; Detroit, del. 2.27c; Gulf ports, dock 
2.52c, all-rail 2.61c; Pacific ports, dock 2.80c. 
all-rail 3.25c. 

(Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
=—_ rail steel reinforcing bars 2.33c, f.0.b. 


Iron Bars: Single refined, Pitts. 4.40c, double 
refined 5.40c; ey staybolt, 5.75c; Terre 
Haute, common, 2.15c 


Sheets, Strip 


Hot-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary. 
Cleveland, . Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Pt., Middletown, base 2.10c; Granite 
City, base 2.20c; Detroit del. 2.22c; Phila. 
del. 228c; New York del., 2.35¢ Pacific 


ports 2.65¢c. 

(Andrews Steel Co. may quote hoi-rolled sheets 
for shipment to Detroit and the Detroit area 
on the Middletown, O. base.) 

Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base, 3.05c; Granite City, base 3.15c; Detroit 
del. 3.17c; New York del. 3.41c; Phila. del. 
3.39¢; Pacific ports, 3.70c. 

Galvanized aoe, No. 24: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Middletown, base 3.50c; Gran- 


















MARKET PRICES 











Base City 

Field grade........ 3.20¢ 3.95c 3.30c¢ 
Armature ......... 3.55c¢ 4.30¢ 3.65¢ 
Electrical ........ 4.05¢ 4.80c 4.15¢ 
ET es a5 vile 4.95c 5.70c 5.05c 
EE ine a's 2 ey 5.65c 6.40c 5. 75¢ 
Transformer 

MT weéde0 doteceds 6.15¢ 6.90c 

Mal $44 a0 cu whos 7.15¢ 7.90¢ 

ie hisink'y Oy 0 kh — BSE —§ secee 

 REERRBOTE «5 - 9.20¢ 
Hot-Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Chicago, ‘Gary, 
Cleveland, 


tand bases, add 20c for ; .26- 
Carb., 2.80c; .51-.75 Carb., 4.30c;  .76-1.00 
Carb., 6.15c; over 1.00 Carb., 8.35c. 

Tin, Terne Plate 

Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Gary, 100-Ib 


Long Ternes: | ‘Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, No. 


Special Coated) Pitts- 
100-base box $4.30; 


3 per pac 
age 112 sheets, 20 x 28 in., coating I.C., 8-Ib. 
$12.00; 15-Ib. $14.00; 20-lb. $15.00; 25-Ib. 
$16.00; 30-Ib. $17.25; 40-Ib. $19.50. 


Steel Pilates: bts Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Birmi Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Coatesville, Claymont, 2.10¢; 
New York, del., 2.30-2.55c; Phila., -» 2.15¢; 
St. Louis, 2'34e; Boston, dei., 2'42-67c: 
Pacific ports, 2.65c; Gulf Ports, 2.47. 
(Granite City Steel Co. may quote carbon 
plates 2.35c, f.o.b. mill. Central Iron & Steel 


Co. my quote plates at 2.20c, f.0.b. basing 
points. 

Floor Pilates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 3.35c; 
Gulf ports, 3.72c; Pacific ports, 4.00c. 
Open-Hearth Alloy Pilates: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Coatesville, 3.50c. 

Wrought Iron Pilates: Pittsburgh 

Structural shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicas. Gary, 


carbon steel shapes at 2.300 at established 
basing points.) 

Steel Sheet Piling: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buf- 
falo, 2.40c. 


Wire Products, Nails 


Wire: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham spring wire) to manufac- 


Bright basic, bessemer wire........... 2.60¢ 
Galvanized wire 2.60¢ 
wire ... 3.20¢ 
Wire Products to the 
Standard and esmant- coated wire nai 
and staples, 100-lb. keg ’ $2.55 
Annealed fence wire, is 3.05 
Galvanized fence wire, 100 Ib. ......... 3.40 
Woven fence, 12% gage and lighter, per 
eek ae ee 67 
Do., 11 gage and heavier 70 
rbed wire, 80-rod spool, col.......... 70 
Twisted barbless wire, col 70 
Fence posts, carloads, col. eT ree 69 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh, carloads” Tere 


Pipe, Tubes 


Welded Pipe: Base price in carloads to con- 


; Gary, L 2 ts less on lap weld, 
point less on butt weld. Pit base only 
on wrought iron pipe 

Butt Weld 
Iron 
In. Bik. Galv. In. Bik. Galv. 

i) 33 Mi tides 3% 
4%&%. 59 40% Se 10 
. Tr 63 51 1-1%... 3&4 16 

55 1% snp 38 18% 





August 24, 1942 


Lap Weld 
In. Blk. Galv. In. Bik. 
- ae 61 1%. 23 
-3 ot a 28% 10 
66 a. Meueniae 
i ae a 3%. 14% 
9-10.... 64 
11-12... 51 44-8 32 17 
Boller Tubes: Net base prices per 100 feet, 
f.o.b. Pi in 
lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive 
—Lap Weld— 
—Seamless— Char- 
0. D Hot Cold coal 
B.W.G. Drawn Steel Iron 
3°... 13 $7.82 $9.01 ..... saad 
| *—_ a 13 9. 10. ions Fitts 
|, 13 10.23 11.72 $9.72 $23.71 
1%”. 13 11.6 13.42 11.06 22.93 
7 osietee 13 13.04 15.03 12.38 19.35 
2%". 13 1454 16.76 13.79 21.63 
aa 12 16.01 1845 £15.16 . 
2%". 12 17.54 2.21 16.58 26.57 
2%". 12 18.59 21.42 17.54 29.00 
_. 12 19.50 2248 18.35 31.38 
3%”. ll 24.63 28.37 23.15 39.81 
1 ROE 10 30.54 35.20 28.66 49.90 
TF ae 10 37.35 43.04 35.22 ‘ 
ge SE 9 44.87 S401 44.25 73.93 
PP sundaes 7 71.96 82.93 68.14 ‘ 
Rails, Supplies 
Standard raiis, over 60-lb., f.0.b. mill, gross 
ton, $40.00. 
Light rails (billet), Pittsburgh, Chicago, Bir- 
gross ton, $40.00. 


*Relaying rails, 35 Ibs. and over, f.0.b. rail- 
road and basing a. $28-$30 


, 2.70c; tle plates, 2.15c; 
track asthe, B00ee track bolts, 4.75c; do 
heat treated, 5.00c. 


*Fixed by OPA Schedule No. 46, Dec. 15, 
1941. 


Tool Steels 


Tool Steels: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse, 
, cents per Ib.: Reg. carbon 14.00c; extra 
carbon 18.00c; special carbon 22.00c; oll-hard- 
ening 24.00c; high car.-chr. 43.00c. 

High Speed Tool Steels: 


: 


Pitts. base, 
Tung. ar Van. Moly. per Ib. 
18.00 1 67.00c 
18.00 ; 2 1 TT7.00c 
18.00 4 3 1 87.00c 
1.5 4 1 8.5 54.00c 
‘ q 2 8 54.00c 
5.50 4 1.50 4 57.50c 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 70.00c 
Stainless Steels 


Base, Cents per Ib.—f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEEL 


H.R. C. R. 
Type Bars Plates Sheets Strip Strip 
302 .. 24.00¢ 27.00c 34.00c 21.50c 28.00c 
303... 26.00 29.00 36.00 27.00 33.00 
304... 25.00 29.00 36.00 23.50 30.00 
308... 29.00 34.00 41.00 28.50 35.00 
309... 36.00 40.00 47.00 37.00 47.00 
310... 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
311... 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
312... 36.00 40.00 49.00 : » 
"316... 40.00 44.00 48.00 40.00 48.00 
*317... 530.00 5400 58.00 50.00 58.00 
1321... 29.00 34.00 41.09 29.25 38.00 
1347... 33.00 38.00 45.00 33.00 42.00 
431... 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 
403.. 21.50 24.50 29.50 21.25 27.00 
*°410.. 18.50 21.50 26.50 17.00 22.00 
416.. 19.00 22.00 27.00 18.25 23.50 
1t420.. 24.00 28.50 33.50 23.75 36.50 
430. 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
tt430F. 19.50 2250 29.50 18.75 24.50 
4422... 2.50 2.50 32.50 24.00 32.00 
446.. 27.50 30.50 36.50 35.00 52.00 
501.. 8.00 12.00 15.75 12.00 17.00 
502.. 9.00 13.00 16.75 13.00 18.00 
* STAINLESS CLAD STEEL (20%) 
304... .. $£18.00 19.00 
*With 2-3% moly. ftWith titanium. tWith 
columbium. **Plus machining agent. ttHigh 


carbon. ttFree machining. § Includes anneal- 
ing and pickling. 


Basing Point Prices are (1) those an- 
nounced by U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries for 
first quarter of 1941 or in effect April 16, 1941 
at designated basing points or (2) those prices 
announced 


prices 

(1) except to the extent prevailing in third 

quarter of 1940. 
Extras mean additions or deductions from 


base prices in effect April 16, 1941. 


Delivered prices applying to Detroit, Eastern 
Michigan, Gulf and Pacific Coast points are 
deemed basing points except in the case of 





point is the basing point at 


the 
basing point price nearest place of production 
= actual cost of transportation to destina- 
tion. 

Seconds or off-grade iron or steel products 
cannot be sold at delivered prices exceeding 
those applying to material of prime quality. 

Export ceiling prices may be either the ag- 


the f.a.s. seaboard quotations of the VU. 5S. 
Domestic 


or export extras may be used in case of 


Bolts, Nuts 

F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham, 

Chicago. Discounts for carloads additional 

%, full containers, add 10% 
Carriage and Machine 

% x 6 and smaller 6514 off 
Do and % x 6-in. and shorter 63% off 
Do., to 1 x 6-in. and shorter 61 off 

1% and larger, all lengths 59 off 

All diameters, over 6-in. long 59 off 

Tire bolts : 5O off 

Step bolts 56 off 

Plow bolts 65 off 

Stove Bolts 


In packages with nuts separate 71-10 off; 
with nuts attached 71 off; bulk 80 off on 
15,000 of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 over 
3-in. 


Nuts 
Semifinished hex. U.S.S S.A.E 
ye-inch and less 62 64 
%-1-inch ; 59 60 
1%-1%-inch 7 58 
1% and targer 56 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset l1-in., smaller 64 off 
Milled 1-in., smaller 60 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in.. smaller 71 off 
Headless, %-in., larger 60 off 
No. 10, smaller 70 off 
Piling 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo 2.40c 
Rivets, Washers 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham 
Structural! 3. 75¢ 
-inch and under 65-5 off 
rought washers, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, te jobbers and large nut, 
bolt manufacturers l.c.1. $2.75-3.00 off 


Metallurgical Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, furnace 
Connellsville, foundry 
Connelisville prem. fdry. 
New River, foundry 
Wise county, foundry 
Wise county, furnace 
By-Product Foundry 
Kearny, N. J., ovens 
Chicago, outside delivered 
Chicago, delivered 
Terre Haute, delivered 
Milwaukee, ovens 
New England, delivered 
St. Louis, delivered 
Birmingham, ovens 
Indianapolis, delivered 
Cincinnati, delivered 
Cleveland, delivered 
Buffalo, delivered 
Detroit, delivered 
Philadelphia, delivered 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east of Omaha 
Pure and 90% benzol 
Toluol, two degree 28. 
Solvent naphtha ; 27. 
Industrial xylol 27 
Per Ib. f.0.b. works 
Phenol (car lots, returnable drums) 12 
Do. less than car lots 13. 
Do. tank cars 11 
Eastern Plants, per Ib 
ee flakes, balls, bbis. to job- 


$ 


’ 


~~ 
- 
Sus 
ee 


et et et et ee 
PRLEENENERNN=H @xags 34 
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‘Per ton, ‘bulk, f.0.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia 














Pig Iron 


Prices (in gross tons) are maximums fixed by OPA Price Schedule No. 


10, 
tion regulations 
prices bold face, delivered light face. 


effective June 10, 1941. 
from 


WPB Order M-17, expiring Dec. 


Exceptions indicated in footnotes. Alloca- 


31, 1942. Base 


MARKET PRICES 








6.51-7.00. .$30.50 9.01- 9.50.$35.50 

7.01-7.50.. 31.50 9.51-10.00. 36.50 

7.51-8.00.. 32.50 10.01-10.50. 37.50 

8.01-8.50.. 33.50 10.51-11.00. 38.50 
., per 







prices for No. 2 Foundry, 
Bessemer 


exceed basing point prices by in or per 
ton, effective April 20, 1942. 





Foundry Basic Bessemer Malleable higher. Prices subject to additional 
Bethiehem, Pa., base . . $25.00 $24.50 $26.00 $25.50 charge of 50 cents a ton for each _ Export Prices: In case of exports 
Newark, N. J., del. 26.62 26.12 27.62 27.12 0.50% manganese in excess of OMly, the governing basing point 
Brooklyn, N. Y., del. 27.65 nate eda 28.15 1.00%. aw eet ge * Ss cen 
Birdsboro, Pa., del. ..... ao R-- 26.00 25.50 B F in transportation aay 
Baltimore, del " "25.67 . wae sees Prices same as for high silicon sil- m 
Boston, del. ...... 25.12 NCR aes, eal very iron, plus $1 per gross ton. Refractories 
Chicago del $24.47 ere ey noes (For higher silicon irons a differ- 
Cincinnati gg 24.30 2292 pnt, pees ential over and above the price of Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices 
Cleveland, Mibar: 24.12 23.24 wirt np ~ base grades is charged as well as Fire Clay Brick 
Newark, N. J. a, 26.24 a frase sew: for the hard chilling irons, Nos. 5 Super Quality 
ladelphia, del. ....... 25.51 25.01 eee. gore and 6.) Pa., Mo., sey Do 60 
Louis, del. ... . $24.12 23.24 ke: Senet Charcoal Pig Iron First Quality 
Buffalo, base ............. 24.00 23.00 25.00 24.50 waht Melee Woe Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. .... 51.30 
Boston, del. 25. 25.00 26.50 26.00 | ge ed Fur. ........ $28.00 Alabama, Georgia .......... 51.30 
Rochester, del 25.53 aa 26.53 26.03 cago, del. ..........+.+4. 31.54 New Jersey ................ 56.00 
Syracuse, . 26.08 Ea 27.08 26.58 - a = GED canvccanns .. 43.00 
24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 Semi-co s phos, lit: 
Milwaukee, del 25.17 24.67 25.67 25.17 f.0.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn. .$28.50 pa, Til., Md., Second Quality .. 46.55 
Muskegon, Mich., del 27.38 dane ye 27.38 Semi-cold blast, low phos., Alabama, Georgia ave ani 38.00 
Cleveland, ba 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 f.0.b. ee Lyles, Tenn.. 33.00 New Jersey ...... 49.00 
Akron, Canton, O., del 25.47 24.97 25.97 25.47 ray Forse Ohio 5 6 36.00 
Detroit, base 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 Neville Istand. BU Gee es css Se ‘Malleable ‘Buns ‘Brick 
Saginaw, Mich., ’ del. 26.45 25.95 26.95 26.45 WES EE GS cba abh ode cess 23.50 All bases . . $59.85 
Duluth, 24.50 ves 25.00 24.50 Low Phosphorus Silica Brick 
St. Paul, pad tagieos 26.76 akas 27.26 26.76 Basing points: Birdsboro and Steel- Pennsylvania ............... $51.30 
Erie, Pa., base 24.00 23.50 25.00 24.50 ton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., $29.50 Joliet, E. Chicago ERS oh 58.90 
Mass., base ...... 25.00 24.50 26.00 25.50 base; $90.81, delivered, Philadelphia. Birmingham, Ala. 51.30 
Boston ..... 25.50 25.00 26.50 26.00 _Switeht yh. a Ladle Brick 
Granite City, Il., base 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 aaa ta dect to a ee (Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 
St. Louis, del. ......... 24.50 24.00 - 24.50 switching limiits of the respective DIY D©CSS ----:----+-+-.+++ $81.00 
. O., base . 24.00 23.50 teas 24.00 districts. We CUt .... 2.0.0 s eevee: 29.00 
Cincinnati, del. eeeevece 24.68 24.68 see 25.35 Silicon Differentials: Basing point Magnesite 
N Pa., base 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 prices are subject to an additional Domestic dead-burned grains, 
$Pittsburgh, del., charge not to exceed 50 cents a ton net ton f.o.b. Chewelah, 

No, & So. sides 24.69 24.19 25.19 24.69 for each 0.25 silicon in excess of Wash., net ton, bulk ..... 22.00 
Preve, Utah, base . 22.00 Cats ie 7% base grade (1.75 to 2.25%). net ton, bags .... 26.008 
Sharpsville, Pa., base 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 s Differential: Basing Basic Brick 

’ point prices are subject to a reduc- Net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Plymouth 
Point, Md., base 25.00 24.50 oe tees tion of 38 cents a ton for phosphor- Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Baltimore, del. .......... 26.05 ‘thar ° esses ous content of 0.70% and over. Chrome brick ..... .. $54.00 
Steelton, Pa., base ...... wats 24.50 ott 25.50 Manganese Differentials: Basing Chem. bonded chrome ..... 54.00 
Swedeland, Pa., base ...... 25.00 24.50 26.00 25.50 point prices subject to an additional Magnesite brick .. -.. 76.00 
Philadelphia, "del. . 25.89 25.39 ease 26.39 charge not to exceed 50 cents a Chem. bonded magnesite 65.00 
Toledo, O., base Saciee, Y ~ 23.50 24.50 24.00 ton for each 0.50% manganese con- 
Mansfield, O., del. 26.06 25.56 26.56 26.06 tent in excess of 1.0%. Fluorspar 
. . 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 Ceiling prices are the aggregate 
Youngstown, O., base .... . . ° , —. oo point = Washed gravel, f.o.b. IlL., 
. wey See ntials ransportation net ton, carloa H 
*Basic silicon grade (1.75-2.25%), add SOc for each 0.25%. f¥For charges from governing basing point — gov, Dy r salt ea 
phosphorus 0.70 and over deduct 38c. +Over 0.70 phos. §For McKees to point of delivery as customarily Do., barge . 23.00-25.00 
Rocks, Pa., add .55 to Neville Island base; Lawrenceville, Homestead, Mc- computed. Governing basing point No. 2 lum 23.00-25.00 
Keesport, ‘Ambridge, Monaca, Aliquippa, .84; Monessen, Monongahela is the one resulting in the lowest (OPA 4 11 established maximum 
City .97 (water); Oakmont, Verona 1.11; Brackenridge 1.24. delivered price for the consumer. at Jan. 2, 1942, level.) 
Ferroalloy Prices 
erromanganese: 78-82%, carlots, in carloads per lb., freight allowed tons per carload, bulk, freight al- lots $1.25. Spot 5 cents r ip 
- 8.25c; packed 8.50c; gross ton lots lowed; unitage applies to each 1% higher. - as 


gross ton, duty paid, Atlantic ports, 
$135; Del. Pittsburgh $140.65; f.0.b. 
Southern furnaces $135; Add $6 per 
gross ton for packed ‘carloads $10 
for ton, $13.50 for less-ton and $18 
for less than 200-Ib. lots, packed. 

: 19-21%, carlots per 
gross ton, Palmerton, ’ 
Silico-manganese Briquets: Contract 
basis in carloads per pound, bulk 
freight allowed 5.50c; packed 5.75c; 
ton lots 6.00c; less-ton lots 6.25c; 
less 200-Ib. lots 6.50c. Spot prices 
%-cent higher. 
Electrolytic : 99.9% plus, 
less carlots, per lb. 42 ‘ 
Chromium Metal: Per lb. contained 
chromium in gross ton lots, con- 
tract basis, freight allowed, 98% 
80.00c, 88% 79.00c. Spot prices 5 
cents per lb. higher. 
Ferrocolumbium: 50-60%, per Ib. 
contained columbium in gross torn 
lots, contract basis, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falis, N. Y. $2.25; less-ton lots 
$2. Spot prices 10 cents per Ib. 


allowed, 4-6% ; 
13.75¢; less-ton lots 14.00c; 
than 200-1». lots 14.25c. 66- 
72%, low carbon grades: 


8.75¢c; less-ton lots 9.00c; less 200- 
Ib. lots 9.25c. Spot prices %-cent 
higher. 


Ferromolybdenum: 55-75%, per Ib. 
contained molybdenum, f.o.b. Lan- 


geloth and Washington, Pa., fur- 
nace, any quantity 95.00c. 
Calcium (Molyte): 40- 


M 
45%, per Ib. contained molybdenum, 
contract basis, f.o.b. Langeloth and 


Pa., any quantity, 


Washington, 
80.00c. 
Molybdic Oxide Briquets: 48-52%, 
per Ib. contained molybdenum, f.o.b. 
Langeloth, Pa., any quantity 80.00c. 
Molybdenum Oxide: 53-63%, per Ib. 
contained molybdenum in 5 and 20 
lb. molybdenum contained cans, 
f.o.b. Langeloth and Washington, 
Pa., any quantity 80.00c. 


Molybdenum : 99% per Ib. 
in 200-Ib. kegs, f.o.b. York, Pa. 
$2.60; . 100-200 Ib. lots $2.75; er 


100-Ib. lots $3.00. 


Ferrophosphorus: 17-19%, based on 
18% phosphorus content, with unit- 
age of $3 for each 1% of . ae 
us above or below the ba gross 
tons per carload f.0.b. ae aera’ 
works, with freight equalized with 
Rockdale, Tenn.; contract price 
$58.50, spot $62.25. 


Ferrophosphorus: 23-26%, based on 
24% phosphorus content, with unit- 
age of $3 for each 1% of phosphor- 
us above or below the base; gross 
tons per carload f.o.b. sellers’ works, 
with freight equalized with Mt. 


Pleasant, Tenn.; contract price $75, 
spot $80. 
Ferrosilicon: Contract basis in gross 


silicon above or below base. 
Carloads Ton lots 
% $ 74.50 $ 87.00 
Unitage 1.50 1.75 
% 135.00 151.00 
Unitage ...... 1.80 2.00 
85% 170.00 188.00 
Unitage 2.00 2.20 
90-95 % 10.25¢ 11.25¢ 
Spot prices ‘%-cent higher. 
Silicon Metal: Contract basis per 


Ib., f.0.b. producers’ plants, freight 
allowed; 1% iron; carlots 14.50c, 
ton lots 15.00c, less-ton lots 15.25c, 
less 200 Ibs. 15.50c. 


Silicon Metal: Contract basis per 
Ib.; 2% iron; carlots 13.00c, ton 
lots 13.50c, less-ton lots 13.75c, less 
200 Ibs. 14.00c. Spot prices %-cent 
higher. 


Silicon Briquets: Contract basis; in 
carloads, bulk freight allowed, per 
ton $74.50; packed $80.50; ton lots 


Spot %-cent per Ib. higher on less- 
ton lots; $5 per ton higher on ton 
lots and over. 


Silicomanganese: Contract basis 
freight allowed, 1%% carbon; in 
carloads per gross ton $128; ton 
lots $140.50. Spot $5 per ton higher. 


Ferrotungsten: Carlots, per Ib. con- 
tained tungsten, $1.90. 

Tungsten Metal Powder: 98-99%, 
per Ib. any quantity $2.55-2.65. 
Ferrotitanium: 40-45%; f.0.b. Ni- 


agara Falls, N. Y., per ib. contained 
titanium; ton lots $1.23; less-ton 


Ferrotitanium: 20-25%, 0.10 maxi- 
mum carbon; per Ib. contained ti- 
tanium; ton lots $1.35; less-ton lots 
$1.40. Spot 5 cents per Ib. higher. 
High-Carbon Ferrotitanium: 15-20%. 
Contract basis, per gross ton, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight al- 
lowed to destinations east of Missis- 
sippi River and North of Baltimore 
and St. Louis, 6-8% carbon $142.50: 
3-5% carbon $157.50. 


Ferrovanadium: 35-40%, ract 
basis, per Ib. contained vanadium, 
f.0.b. producer’s plant with usual 


freight allowances; open-hearth 
grade $2.70; special grade $2.80: 
highly-special grade $2.90. 
Vanadium Pentoxide: Technica) 
grade, 88-92 per cent V,O,; con- 
tracts, any quantity, $1.10 per 
pound V.O, contained; spot 5 cents 
per pound higher. 

Zirconium Alloys: 12-15%, contract 
basis, carloads bulk, per gross ton 
$102.50; packed $107.50; ton lots 
$108; less-ton lots $112.50. Spot $5 
per ton higher. 

Zirconium alley: 35-40%, contract 
basis, carloads in bulk or package, 
per Ib. of alloy 14.00c; gross ton 
lots 15.00c; less-ton lots 16.00c. Spot 
%-cent higher. 

Alsifer: (Approx. 20% aluminum. 
40% silicon, 40% iron) Contract ba- 
sis, f.0.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., per 


Ib. 7.50c; ton lots 8.00c. & - 
cent higher. = 


Simanal: (Approx. 20% each 
con, manganese, aluminum) 
tract basis, freight 

of alloy; carlots 10.50c; 


sili- 
Con- 
per Ib. 
ton lots 
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WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials. As of April 16, ives 


Plates Struc- 
tural 
Shapes 


Soft 

Bars 
Say ae 3.98 
New York (Met.).. 3.84 
Philadelphia ...... 3.85 
Baltimore ........ 3.85 
Norfolk, Va. ...... 4.00 
RE ee 3.35 
Pittsburgh ........ 3.35 
Cleveland ........ 3.25 
CE Ssh ea ncde et 3.43 
EE ae 4.10 
Cincinnati ........ 3.60 
CNS... 0. ono es 3.50 
Twin Cities ....... 3.75 
Milwaukee ....... 3.63 
eee. S ecee 3.64 3. 
Indianapolis ...... 3.60 3 
Chattanooga*® ..... 3.80 
IE. “nics 00 0 0b 3.90 
Birmingham ...... 3.50 
New Orleans...... 4.00 
Houston, Tex. ..... 3.75 
EET i ¢ doe 0 a6 4.20 
Los Angeles + 4.35 
San Francisco..... 3.95 4 


*Not named in OPA price 


3.50 


mec wd 
Bee 28s 


az 


5.06 


order. 


Hot-rolled Strip %-in. & 
Bands Hoops Over 


-——S.A.E. Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed )——, 
2300 


1035- 3100 4100 6100 

1050 Series Series Series Series 
SE | Sihetaiag a> 5 tl 4.28 7.75 6.05 5.80 7.90 
New York (Met.).. 4.04 7.60 5.90 5.65 sail 
Philadelphia ..... 10 7.56 5.86 5.61 8.56 
Baltimore ........ 4.45 Le ane & ioe sen 
Norfolk, Va. ...... tha 
BOD ck wees ctua 3.55 7.35 5.65 5.40 7.50 
Pittsburgh ....... 3.40 7.45 5.75 5.50 7.60 
Cleveland ........ 3.30 7.55 5.85 5.85 7.70 
SIE Gcacnasecccs 3.48 7.67 5.97 5.72 7.19 
Cincinnati ........ 3.65 7.69 5.99 5.74 7.84 
CGE .nccc ness KO 7.35 5.65 5.40 7.50 
Twin Cities ....... 3.95 7.70 6.00 6.09 8.19 
Milwaukee ....... 3.83 7.33 5.88 5.63 7.73 
i. PED 60s veces 3.84 7.72 6.02 5.77 7.87 
a re 6.25 “i 8.00 7.85 8.65 
Los Angeles ..... 4.80 9.55 8.55 8.40 8.80 
San Francisco..... 5.45 9.80 8.80 8.65 9.05 


EUROPEAN IRON, STEEL PRICES 


Dollars at $4.02'% per Pound Sterling 
Export Prices f.o.b. Port of Dispatch— 


By Cable or Radio 


Merchant bars, 3-inch and over.. 


Merchant bars, small, under 3-inch, re-rolied... . 


Structural shapes 


Boi 


Sheets, black, 24 gage................ 


Sheets, galvanized, corrugated, 24 gage 
Tin 


wes SERS ccvdtincuevevoceveueives 
er 


plate, base box, 20 x 14, 108 pounds..... 
British ferromanganese $120.00 delivered A 


Domestic Prices Delivered at Works or 


Furnace— 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50-3.00...... , 


Basic pig iron 


Furnace coke, f.0.t. ovens. ............. 


Billets, basic soft, 100-ton lots and over 
Standard rails, 60 lbs. per 
Merchant bars, rounds an 


PD. cadigecsistagetsow ees wc 


S ip 

ee Re 
Sheets, black, | 
Sheets, galvanize 


i), Serer rrrrrrr te eee ee ee ee eee ee 


age, 4-ton lots and over 
24 gage, corrugated, 4-ton lots & 


ard, 500-ton lots & over 
squares, under 3-inch. . 


Plain wire, mild drawn, catch weight coils, 2-ton 


SOD OO oo Zohn Kecke ¥vd oc vcuss 
Bands and strips, hot-rolled........... 
5s rebate to approved customers. 


(a) del. Middlesbrough. 
15s on certain conditions. 


August 24, 1942 


28¢ 
30c 


toe eee 
NNAUN EMA o 


te 
a 


a 
+” 


= a 


- 
zw 6 
soo 


MOwBNOMUF Oe 


©3ssesce 


++ 
~_--+ + 


BRITISH 
Gross Tons f.o.b 

U.K. Ports 
sd 
$66.50 16 10 0 
3.60c 20 00 
2.95¢ 15 10 0 
2.90¢ 146 26 
3.17¢ 17 12 6 
4.00c 22 50 
4+.6lce 25 12 6 
$ 6.20 1109 


= 
a 


-———— Sheet s-—_- —. Cold ,-—Cold Drawn Bars——. 
Floor Hot Cold Galv. Rolled S.A.E. S.A. 
Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 Strip Carbon 2300 3100 
5.66 3.71 4.68 5.11 3.46 4.13 8.88 7.23 
5.56 3.58 4.60 5.00 3.51 4.09 8.84 7.19 
5.25 3.55 4.05 4.65 3.31 4.06 8.56 7.16 
5.25 3.50 : 5.05 : 4.04 5 : 
5.45 3.85 on 5.40 . 4.15 ae . 
5.25 3.25 4.30 4.75 3.52 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.00 3.35 . 4.65 ‘ 3.65 8.40 6.75 
5.18 3.35 4.05 4.62 3.20 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.27 3.43 4.30 4.84 3.40 3.80 8.70 7.05 
5.75 3.85 5.32 5.50 ‘ 4.42 . ‘ 
5.28 3.42 4.37 4.92 3.45 4.00 8.75 7.10 
5.15 3.25 4.10 4.85 3.50 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.40 3.50 4.35 5.00 3.83 4.34 9.09 7.44 
5.28 3.38 4.23 4.98 3.54 3.88 8.38 6.98 
5.29 3.39 4.24 4.99 3.61 4.02 8.77 7.12 
5.30 3.45 ve 5.01 Ses 7 3.97 : ; 
5.80 3.75 4.50 4.39 
5.71 3.85 5.25 431 
5.93 3.45 4.75 man 4.43 
5.75 3.85 5.25 5.00 4.60 
5.50 4.00 : 5.25 6.90 
6.50 4.65 7.60 5.70 5.75 : . 
7.15 4.95 7.15 5.95 6.60 10.55 9.55 
6.35 4.55 6.40 6.10 6.80 10.80 9.80 


BASE QUANTITIES 

Soft Bars, Bands, Hoops, Plates, Shapes, Floor Plates, Hot 
Rolled Sheets and SAE 1035-1050 Bars: Base, 400-1999 pounds: 
300-1999 pounds in Los Angeles; 400-39,999 (hoops, 0-299) in 
San Francisco; 300-4999 pounds in Portland; 300-9999 Seattle; 400- 
14,999 pounds in Twin Cities; 400-3999 pounds in B’ham., Memphis. 

Cold Rolled Sheets: Base, 400-1499 pounds in Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Omaha, Kansas City, St. 
Louis; 450-3749 in Boston; 500-1499 in Buffalo; 1000-1999 in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore: 750-4999 in San Francisco; 300-4999 in Port- 
land, Seattle; any quantity in Twin Cities, New Orleans; 300-1999 
Los Angeles. 

Galvanized Sheets: Base, 150-1499 pounds, New York; 150- 
1499 in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Norfolk; 150-1049 in 
Los Angeles; 300-10,000 in Portland, Seattle; 450-3749 in Boston; 
500-1499 in Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, St. Louis, Tulsa; 3500 and over 
in Chattanooga; any qyantity in Twin Cities; 750-1500 in Kansas 
City; 150 and over in Memphis; 25 to 49 bundles in Philadelphia: 
750-4999 in San Francisco. 

Cold Rolled Strip: No base quantity; extras apply on lots 
of all size. 

Cold Finished Bars: Base, 1500 pounds and over on carbon, 
except 0-299 in San Francisco, 500-999, Los Angeles, 1000 and over 
in Portland, Seattle; 1000 pounds and over on alloy, except 
0-4999 in San Francisco. 

SAE Hot Rolled Alloy Bars: Base, 1000 pounds and over. 
except 0-4999, San Francisco; 0-1999, Portland, Seattle. 


Chrome Ore 


Ores Gross ton cif. Baltimore; dry 
basis; subject to penalties for 

guarantees 

Lake Superior Iron Ore Indian and African, 


Gross ton, 51% % 
Lower Lake Ports 


2.8:1 lump, 48% $39.00 


South African (excluding war risk) 


Old range bessemer $4.75 “ 
No ratio lump, 44% 28.00 
emer 4.45 Do 4 
High phosphorus 4.35 Do. ah open 
esabi bessemer 4.60 Do : trat ng np 
Old range nonbessemer 4.30 ee =< 
Do. 50% 34.00 
Eastern Local Ore Brazilian (nominal) 
Cents, unit, del. B. Pa. 2.5:1 lump, 44% 28.50 
Foundry and basic 56- 3:1 lump, 48% 38.00 
63%, contract 12.00 
Foreign Ore =nngenese Cue 


(Nominal) 


Including war risk but not 
duty, cents per unit cargo lots 


Cents per wnit, c.i.f. Atlantic 
ports 
Manganiferous ore, 45- 


55% Fe., 6-10% Mang. Nom. Caucasian, 50-52% ‘ 
N. African low phos. Nom. 5S. African, 48% 80.00-86.00 
Spanish, No. African Indjan, 50% 80.00-86.00 
basic, 50 to 60% Nom. Brazilian, 46% 78.00-84.60 
Brazil iron ore, 68-69% Cuban, 51%, duty free 85.00 
f.o.b. Rio de Janeiro. 7.50-8.00ce Domestic, 48%, f.0.b. mines.. $1.00 
Tungsten Ore 
Chinese wolframite, per Melybéenem 
short ton unit, duty Sulphiae conc., Ib., Mo. 
paid $24.00 cont., mines ss. 
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Sheets, Strip 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 94 
Nothing below AA-2 is being sched- 


uled by some ucers 
and while over re-rating and 
other complicated factors involved in 


distribution is noted progress is steady 
toward clarifying the situation. Heavy 
volume of jobber orders has forced mills 
in some cases to stop rollings below AA- 
3. With efforts to syphon material into 
the war industries in greater volume 
more promptly, fewer, but larger orders, 
are the rule with the aggregate vclume 
of hot-rolled and hot-rolled pickled sheets 
maintained with cold-ro and higher 
finished stock for war production lagging. 

Much cold-rolled capacity in the East 
is down and producers are competitive 
for highly-rated cold-rolled tonnage. 
More stamping shops without war con- 
tracts are confronted with shutdowns 
within the next 30 to 60 days because 
of lack of metal. Steel and enamel cook- 
ing utensils for civilian use are in this 
category, many finding it impossible to 
pick up odd lots which have kept them 
going in the past. Jobber stocks of uten- 
sils are varied, generally below normal, 
but department stores, the larger ones 
especially, are covered through the bal- 
ance of the year. Scattered shops have 
large orders for army and navy cooking 
utensils or have otherwise entered war 
production, some items formerly fabri- 
cated of stainless sheets now being 
formed from mild cold-rolled material. 

Manufacturers in the Middle West 
seeking sheets are finding difficulty in 
placing requirements because continu- 
ous mills have converted so extensively to 
production of the lighter thicknesses of 
plates. 

One large steelmaker expects to be 
little affected by the recent order L-79-B, 
restricting construction of railroad-type 
industrial cars. Reason is that it had lit- 
tle of this business. 

Narrow cold strip bookings are con- 
centrated among relatively few accounts 
engaged in war production, hundreds of 
regular consumers having disappeared 
from backlogs. New orders are fewer, 
but are maintained at the recent heavy 
volume, although incoming placements 
are more spotty. In the East, allocation 
of approximately 70,000 tons of copper- 
clad strip per month for small calibre 
cartridge cups is outstanding. Mills are 
heavily booked with high carbon mate- 
rial, several to the extent they can take 
no additiona) orders for delivery this 
year. On the other hand buying of low 
carbon drags, resulting in an unbalan 
production situation and retarding total 
output at most mills. Except for pro- 
ducers operating under PRP most orders 
have been re-rated and the bulk of new 
business carries AA, hot strip replace- 
ments being on the same basis; while 
some hot strip is being taken at A-l-a, 
deliveries are indefinite. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 95 


Allocation and probably shipments of 
steel plates for September will be sched- 
uled heavier than August, although part 
of allotments this month will not be de- 
livered in full. Increased shipbuilding 
tempo calls for heavy deliveries, and 
while this accounts for the bulk of plate 
miscellaneous fabrication 


requirements, 
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“AND DON’T FORGET! 


PHILLIPS SCREWS COST LESS TO USE!” 










EASY AS ROLLING OFF A LOG... 
BETTER... FASTER ASSEMBLY 
JOBS WITH PHILLIPS SCREWS 





One Hand Driving ¢ Power Tools « Tighter 
Assembly = 50% Less Assembly Time 
with Phillips Screws 


B.P. (Before Phillips). Slow- 
driving slotted screws required two 
hands to aim the screw and steady 
the work — and still accidents hap- 
pened, causing plenty of mangled 
fingers or scars in the work. Always 


something going wrong crooked 
screws — heads splitting — burrs to 
remove loose assemblies. Thank 


goodness those daysare gone forever! 

A. P. (After Phillips). Faster- 
driving Phillips Recessed Head 
Screws need only one hand .. . the 
other hand is free for support. No 
fumbled screws — straight, effort- 





less driving. Even when assembling 
parts already finished like en- 
ameled, painted or other easily- 
scratched surfaces — power driving 
is safe, because there’s no danger of 
driver slippage. And screws can be 
set up tight without heads splitting 
or raising burrs. 

Your assembly crew will find it 
“easy as rolling off a log”’ to pro- 
duce better work ... in half the 
time . . . at a 50% cost saving with 
Phillips Screws. 

For facts and screws write any 
firm listed below. 


GIVE VOU FZ fot / areca ax omen cosr 


WOOD SCREWS - MACHINE SCREWS - SHEET METAL SCREWS - STOVE BOLTS - SPECIAL THREAD-CUTTING SCREWS 
+ SCREWS WITH LOCK WASHERS 
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ref EUCLID PROPOSAL! 
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UCLID® has the back- 
ground of 50 years’ ex- 
perience in building material 
handling equipment and an 
impressive record of repeat 
orders from steel plants, 
automotive factories, rolling 
mills, etc. 


Euclid Cranes and Hoists 
are built to serve quietly and 
efficiently for many years— 
with minimum attention and 
repairs. 


In all details they embody 
design and construction that 
appeals to the critical me- 
chanical mind. They confirm 
the judgment of users by ren- 
dering reliable year after 
year service. 


These statements can be 
confirmed by referring to The 
Euclid Crane & Hoist Cata- 
logs which show in detail the 
construction of all important 
parts. An effort has been 
made to anticipate the ques- 
tions that occur to prospec- 
tive purchasers. 


Copies of either or both 
catalogs will be mailed on re- 
quest. Write for them. 


WO/STS oo, * tan gat & HOIST CO. 


EUCLID, OHIO 

















































connected with the war effort absorbs 
a large volume, including armor plate 
for tanks. 

Channeling of steel into products ur- 
gently needed this year is increasingly 
reflected in plate consumption. With 
heavier allocations in the near future 
expected, the question arises as to where 
the capacity can be found to meet the 
burden unless further raids on sheet ca- 
pacity are made. 

Large storage tank inquiry. is confined 
to most important war needs, and several 
thousand tons for roofs and patching are 
required for storage facilities in connec- 
tion with the oil pipe line being con- 
structed between Texas and Illinois. Old 
tanks are likely to be re-erected for part 
of the project, but these will take new 
steel for roofs and repairs. Strong de- 
mand continues for floor plates which 
are under full allocation, even to the 
smallest gages. 


Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 94 


Considerable steel bar tonnage cov- 
ered by re-ratings in the AA brackets 
is delayed in scheduling by confusion 
attending the entire priority system. More 
progress is being made with directives 
under the mill quota plan and PRP. 

The tie-up revolving around priority 
re-ratings is reflected in a drop in new 
bookings, which are down sharply, one 
large producer reporting total sales last 
week as the lowest in more than two 
years. 

Small carbon bars can be delivered in 
some instances on A-l-a, but as diame- 
ters increase, shipments become more 
extended and required ratings are higher. 
notably for material for heavy forging 
Deliveries on larger diameters extend 
well into next year. Current deliveries t« 
cold rollers show no increase to date. 

Alloys are tighter and delays growing 
out of substitution of alloy specifications. 
which are subject to final official approv- 
al, are frequently holding up processing 
schedules several weeks. Even for most 
important tonnages of alloys connected 
with war production 32 to 40 weeks is 
required for shipment 


Pipe Prices, Page 95 
Demand for steel pipe has slackened 
with both distributors and mills, but ship- 
building requirements are holding and 


even increasing in some directions 
Plumbing supply jobbers are slowly be- 
ing squeezed out, lacking priorities high 
enough to secure material for the bulk 
of normal volume. Lighter inquiry ap- 
pears for construction, utilities and gen- 
erally for oil industry consumers. A few 


outstanding projects take fair tonnages 
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of lap weld, mostly direct mill shipments. 

While buying of alloy tubing by the 
aircraft industry continues brisk, several 
industries normally accounting for large 
tonnages are restricted by stop or limi- 
tation orders, notably the furniture and 
bedding users. 

Heavy demand for cast pipe prevails 
for government installations, but munici- 
pal buying is held down by inability to 
secure high enough ratings, while utility 
purchases are limited to special jobs. Pig 
iron allocations to pipe foundries pro- 
hibit the building of normal reserve 
stocks, allotments to the largest consum- 
ers this month being reduced 5 per cent. 
On the Pacific coast cast pipe demand 
for governmental projects remains un- 
abated, heavy tonnages being placed. 


Wire 
Wire Prices, Page 95 

While some wire producers are enter- 
ing orders with A-l-a ratings, no defin- 
ite promise is made as to delivery and 
the bulk of new volume is in the higher 
AA brackets; shipments against the lat- 
ter tend to lag behind schedule. Pro- 
duction schedules are restricted by lim- 
ited rod supplies, lend-lease draining off 
considerable semi-finished tonnage badly 
needed by finishing departments. Inte- 
grated mills are losing rods to independ- 
ent producers with high priorities, al- 
though the latter are taxed to secure 
tonnage to maintain more important war 
contract deliveries. Bookings continue 
heavy with increased releases against 
forward orders. 

Eastern operations are spotty, some 
finishing equipment being down while 
other departments are producing at ca- 
pacity. Low carbon flat demand is slack, 
high carbon rounds making up the bulk 
of buying with a substantial volume of 
alloy specialties appearing, notably for 
aircraft. Heavy demand continues for 
rope wire, especially finer sizes. 


Structural Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 95 


Although nearly 1,000,000 tons of 
structural shapes was rolled in June and 
July, easing of the tight supply situa- 
tion has not developed. Sustained deliv- 
eries to shipyards and miscellaneous fab- 
rication for war equipment have taken 
up much of the slack caused by a de- 
cline in general building and engineering 
demand. 

Most structural projects left on the 
books have been re-rated when necessary 
and revisions have retained most tonnage 
considered active, although a synthetic 
rubber plant in the Midwest has been 
withdrawn. Substantial volume of the 
work slated to be halted was dropped 
some weeks back. 

AA-3 is needed for structural mate- 
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Anker-Holth master 
craftsman taper grind- 
ing a collet body. 








PRECISION 
Air Chucking Devices 


| Anker-Holth “Aizgrip” Chucking devices are precision made by master 
| craftsmen. Byilt into every air cylinder and chuck are—long life and effi- 
| cient operation, which assure lower cost and faster production. 


Double ball bearings in Model D Anker-Holth re- 
volving air cylinders reduce friction to the min- 
imum and permit speeds heretofore impossible. 





Heavier cuts, courser feeds and faster produc- 
tion are attained with Anker-Holth “Airgrip” 
Chucks. Work may be chucked or released 
without stopping the machine. 





Anker-Holth makes a complete line of expanding 
arbors and collet chucks for projectiles from 20 
mm. up to 155 mm. At left—155 mm. collet chuck. 
Other Anker-Holth products: Revolving cylinders for 
feeding bar stock through spindle; three-jaw universal 
chucks; special “Airgrip” arbors; parallel grip collet 
chucks; operating valves; and, air filter, automatic lubri- 
cators, and regulating valves. Also, hydraulic cylinders, 


Wire, or phone, for shipping dates! 


nker-Holth Mic. Co. 


AIRGRIP” CHUCK DIViRION 


MICHIGAN AVI . CHICAGO, ILI 
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rial for some shops, but under the mill 
quota plan one large producer can sup- 
ply jobbers within quotas on A-l-b and 
another on A-l-e; such ratings are too 
low, however, for specified work sched- 
uled through fabricating shops. 


Fabricators in the Middle West are 
alarmed over their current situation. Not 
only have prospects for new work prac- 
tically dried up, but it is getting more 
difficult to obtain plain material from 
mills in sufficient volume to complete 
work already on contract. It has been 
many years since new inquiry was as low 
as at present. 

















A large prospective tonnage evaporat- 
ed Aug. 18 when the government de- 
ferred construction on the new $90,000,- 
000 synthetic rubber plant 
in Gary, Ind, on which work 
already ad started and one 
structural inquiry for 1200 tons issued. 
Thus far, fabricating shops have not been 
more than mildly successful in lining up 
subcontract war work, so that prospects 
for keeping facilities occupied after turn 
of the year are not good. 

Fabricators of structural shapes, as 


well as plates and bars, were given a 
formula last week by OPA for determin- 





Modern production facilities combined with experience and 


uce quality tool, die and specialty steels. 


mr laboratory research 
are made in electric furnaces of 


and tests, enable Jessop to 
These steels 
the newest type in which 


alloys of a number of elements can be added and controlled 


within close limits. 


Inherent and apparent grain size can 


controlled and soundness and purity maintained at higher 


than ever before. 


levels 


Important, too, is our hi 


ghly trained 


field staff which is cooperating with users and helping them 
to meet the insistent demands for more steel. 


The name a has been associated with 
steels 


for over 168 years. 


making fine 


JESSOP STEEL COMPANY 
WASHINGTON, PENNA., U. S. A, 
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ing maximum prices when such prices 
cannot be established under section 2 of 
the General Maximum Price Regulation. 
The formula requires use of the same 
cost factors and the same method the 
fabricator would have used in March, 
1942, in determining prices. 


Reinforcing Bars 
Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 95 

Allotments to concrete bar mills under 
the PRP and mill quotas system have 
been sharply reduced in most instances 
and considerable lower rated volume car- 
ried before priority revisions has been 
cancelled. Open spots in capacity are 
being filled with shell rounds frequently. 
Mills as a rule require AA-1 or AA-2 for 
larger diameters. On smaller sizes, one- 
inch and under, some deliveries are pos- 
sible on A-l-a, also for bar shapes, with 
AA-1 or AA-2 needed for bar flats. De- 
mand for reinforcing steel is slackening 
materially. 

Prospects for new business in the Chi- 
cago area are regarded the poorest in 
many years. From this point on, it 
appears that business will consist entirely 
of new war plants and expansions of old 
ones—tonnages which come up suddenly, 
carry high priority, and are disposed of 
quickly. 

Deferment on Aug. 18 of construc- 
tion of a $90,000,000 synthetic rubber 
plant in Gary, Ind., on which work al- 
ready has started, removed at least 10,- 
000 tons of bars from the current pic- 
ture. Of this, 3000 tons already had 
been awarded and the balance was near 
closing. One Chicago producer of bars 
finds that its orders carrying AA-4 and 
higher ratings practically usurps the Sep- 
tember allotment. 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 95 


Pittsburgh reports tin plate production 
is sliding along at a gradually reducing 
rate, will probably fail to meet the ex- 
pected third quarter output and faces a 
fourth quarter of consistently lower op- 
erating rates. This is not due to inability 
to produce, but because demand is fall- 
ing off to levels below those expected. 
The closing of hot tin mills recently is 
one surface indication of this condition, 
which may create serious problems in 
employment before the year is out. 

Lower lend-lease quotas plus domes- 
tic limitations are responsible for the 
situation. In order to level out produc- 
tion somewhat, a portion of 1943 needs 
may be pushed up to round out fourth 
quarter output and stabilize employment. 
Work on electrolytic lines is being 
pushed, although material delays have 
extended the construction perind and de- 
layed the start of production on these 
units, which are expected to provide a 
large part of the 1943 needs. 
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Pig Iron 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 96 


New formula for calculating ceiling 
prices on pig iron delivered all-rail from 
Buffalo to points which before the war 
eee or barge and rail was 
last week by OPA in amend- 
— No. 2 to Revised Price Schedule 

o. 10. 

The amendment is designed to afford 
relief to Buffalo producers selling pig 
iron to consumers on the eastern coast. 
Formerly this pig iron moved over the 
New York State Barge Canal. Under 

i circumstances stocks were built 
up at eastern points during the summer 
months and were drawn upon during 
the winter season when the canal was 
frozen. Allocation of pig iron made the 
building up of such stocks impossible 
and necessitated that the iron be moved 
all-rail. 

Under the new formula, the producer 
arrives at his maximum price by taking 
the sum of: 

1. The basing point price at the gov- 
erning basing point; 

2. Any allowable differentials; 

3. The usual transportation charges 
from the basing point to the point of 
delivery; and 

4. The amount by which the all-rail 
— rate exceeds the charges for barge 
or barge and rail transportation to the 
place of delivery. 

Inventories of pig iron in New Eng- 
land are in good oo Hoe and allotments 
leveled off evenly on a monthly basis. 
What few changes occur in aggregate 
tonnages are upward due to fluctuations 
in war contracts. More and more ton- 
nage is included in the higher priority 
brackets. WPB is also stressing that 
applicants for iron use allocation classi- 
fication symbols in addition to giving 
group classification data. 

Two consumers of basic in southern 
New England are paying slightly heavier 
prices on this grade over the Everett 
base, additional charges being allowed 
shippers on dislocated tonnage. In one 
case this amounts to 89 cents a ton and in 
another $1.39. 

Buffalo producers report the delay in 
shipments due to car shortages has 
cleared, but considerable complaining 
is heard about the obsolete rail equip- 
ment being used. Sellers claim some 
cars, after they are loaded, break down 
hefore leaving the yards. With gon- 
dola cars growing more scarce, almost 
any style car is being pushed into service. 


Iron Ore 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 97 


Iron ore consumed by blast furnaces 
in the United States and Canada during 
July totaled 7,175,845 gross tons, com- 
pared with 7,033,584 in June, according 
to the Lake Superior Iron Ore Associa- 
tion. In July, 1941, consumption was 
6,497,442 tons. 

Cumulative consumption to Aug. | 
was 49,116,562 tons, against 43,178,525 
tons in the comparable 1941 period. 
Iron ore on hand at docks and furnaces 
Aug. 1 totaled 37,326,533 tons, com- 
pared with 30,930,991 tons July 1, and 
31,597,386 a year ago. Of the total on 
hand Aug. 1, United States furnaces held 
32,194,806 tons and Canadian furnaces 
1,093,974 tons. Stocks at Lake Erie 
docks in the United States amounted to 
4,037,753 tons. 


As of Aug. 1, blast furnaces active in 
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Air Borne 


DESTRUCTION 


can come 
to Industry, too! 







S devasting as war itself—the dust laden cone of a raging 
tornado leaves nothing standing in its path of destruction. 


Far less dramatic, but none the less destructive—industrial dust is the air-borne 
menace that strikes at industry to break down machinery—spoil materials in process 
and cripple the efficiency of trained workers. 

Like a tornado, dust attacks without warning! But, fortunately it need not catch 
any plant unprepared—for scientific research has made the control of atmospheric 
and process dusts a practical science. 

Ia the forefront of this battle against sabotage by dust—is the engineering and 
research departments of the American Air Filter Company. Our production of dust 
control equipment today, is being absorbed almost 100% by war materials manu- 
facturers whose output must keep pace with the unprecedented demands for equipment 
and materiel—demands never before exacted in the annals of either war or peace. 

Write today for booklet “AAF in Industry” which contains valu- 
able information on industrial dust problems and their solutions. 
AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC. 
INCORPORATED 


In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P.O 


443 Central Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
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the United States numbered 172, un- 
nie from the previous month, and 
two higher than a year ago. Canadian 
stacks numbered nine, the same as one 
month ago, and three higher than the 
total Aug. 1, 1941. Total stacks active 
numbered 181, the same as one month 
ago and a gain of five from a year ago. 


Warehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 97 


Demand in excess of ability to supply 
continues to confront steel warehouses, 
allocations and higher priority ratings not- 
withstanding. The situation has been 
aggravated by the fact that warehouses 
are obliged to sell against much lower 
ratings than they are able to use in re- 


plenishing stocks. With mill production 
almost usurped by AA-1, AA-2 and AA- 
2X ratings, below this are unable to 
command much steel, thus direct alloca- 
tions by WPB appear to be the only hope 
for distributors. Receipts of the NE 
steels have been disappointingly light, 
and further delay is anticipated since 
many of the grades will be superseded by 
the new NE 9400 series. 


Scrap 
Scrap Prices, Page 98 
Receipts of iron and steel scrap at 
rinci collection points continue to 
all oe there is some anxiety, despite 
reports of reasonably adequate stocks in 
the hands of large consumers, that sur- 


This top and bottom gas-fired 

Stress Relieving Furnace has a 

capacity of 80 tons per charge 

—a BIG furnace for quality 
and quantity production. 


The door is an integral part of the car due to 
plant conditions — an installation that typifies R-S 
resourcefulness and engineering skill in design, con- 


struction and operation. 


For complete satisfaction in your heat-treating 
processes, specify R-S Furnaces. Better than average 


deliveries. 


R-S PRODUCTS CORPORATION - 122 Berkley Street, Phila., Pa. 
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plus accumulation will not attain suffi- 
cient volume to tide over the difficult 
fall and winter months. 

Some dealers and brokers are con- 
vinced that collection has been slowed 
by exhaustion of sources, that current 
campaigns to uncover new supplies are 
being handicapped by success of earlier 
appeals. Yet it is conceded that alloca- 
tions may clarify the situation and prove 
them wrong. 

While the government-sponsored scrap 
campaign to date has not developed any 
great volume of loose industrial or mis- 
cellaneous material, some betterment is 
anticipated as its scope is broadened. 
Passing of the peak harvest season on 
farms should also bring out additional 
supplies. Reports on the drive from the 
Midwest indicate that it is taking hold 
in excellent shape, several counties in 
Missouri and southern [Illinois having 
already exceeded their allotted quotas. 
Farmers are being offered cash prizes for 
the largest tonnage brought in. 

Current backlogs are described as 
“comfortable” in the Pittsburgh district, 
and as slightly more than sufficient for 
present demands in other major steel- 
making centers. Although capacity in 
these areas is great, the percentage of 
bessemer steel and of the duplexing 
process is relatively higher. proportion- 
ately reducing the need for scrap. How- 
ever, this factor, added to the large 
supply of “home” scrap available, does 
not offset the need for a sufficient sup- 
ply for the winter months. 

“Junkies” are not gathering even nor- 
mal quantities of material for eastern 
yards, and it is this function which com- 
munity scrap drives must supplement. 
On the brighter side, there is still the 
hope that if regular collection days are 
established, much idle material will even- 
tually find its way to market. Material 
is flowing from auto wreckers in about 
the same volume, but cars to démolish 
are growing scarcer. Junk yards are 
having serious difficulties with labor, not 
being able to compete, so they claim, 
with rates of pay in war-geared in- 
dustries. 

Receipts of boat scrap at Buffalo for 
the season to date aggregate approxi- 
mately 190,000 tons, and some consum- 
ers have been able to show some im- 
provement in reserve stockpiles in the 
eas week or ten days. Some interests 

ave increased reserve stocks. Increased 

tonnage from heavy industrial plants in 
the area is said by yard operators in the 
district to be counter-balancing a slack- 
ening in pickups from non-recurring 
sources. 

Salvage operations by railroads are 
producing fair results. One road is tak- 
ing up track sections used to reinforce 
paving in numerous St. Louis street cross- 
ings. It is thought this effort will produce 
about 1100 tons. [Illinois Central rail- 
road is removing 500 tons of rails from 
a 4-mile stretch of abandoned track for 
conversion into new rails. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle—Pacific American Steel Iron 
Corp., incorporated in May, is seeking a 
$50,000,000 government loan for de- 
velopment of ore properties and con- 
struction of a steel mill in this area. One 
of the promoters is Henry J. Landahl, 
of Bellingham and Vancouver, B. C., 
who appeared recently before a Senate 
committee to say that “big steel inter- 
ests” had frustrated previous efforts to 
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establish a steel plant here. Officers of 
the company claim they have expended 
$600,000 on engineering and research 
and state they have options on iron, lime 
and coal properties on Vancouver Is- 
land and in Western Washington, all 
close to tidewater and easily transported. 

While local steel mills, consuming 20,- 
000 tons of scrap monthly, have sufficient 
inventories on hand for present needs, 
the future is viewed with some apprehen- 
sion. State salvage officers are stepping 
up collection of metal scrap. Seattle 
residents are requested to put out their 
scrap on Aug. 30. A fleet of 1000 trucks 
will pick it up. All are asked to aid in 
what the committee in charge calls a 
“critical situation.” 

Washington state has sold 360 tons 
of stringers and other salvage ftom the 
Narrows hridge to Aiaska Junk Co., Port- 
land, for $24,908 and 45 tons of ma- 
terials to Riverside Junk Co., Everett, for 
$3165. J. P. Murphy and Woodworth 
& Co., Tacoma, asked cost plus a fixed 
fee of $69,900 to dismantle the towers 
and cables of the structure. The first bid, 
total, was $450,000. 

United States engineers at Seattle and 
Portland have awarded numerous con- 
tracts for military installations in Ore- 
gon, Washington and Idaho, several of 
them running over $1,000,000 each. 

se include barracks, storehouses, 
treatment plants, shops, water and elec- 
tric systems, gas and fueling systems 
and other facilities. 

Seattle’s proposed raising of Ross dam, 
Skagit project, is temporarily stymied be- 
cause of priority angles. General Con- 
struction Co., Seattle, Morrison & Knud- 
sen and J. F. Shea submitted the joint 
low bid of $6,146,214. S. Morgan Smith, 
York, Pa., was low at $17,800 each for 
two 72-inch valves and $11,050 each for 
two 48-inch valves. No bids were re- 
ceived for sluice gates. The job in- 
volves 550 tons reinforcing. 


Washington state has granted Defense 
Plant Corp. the use of 18,734,000 gal- 
lons of water daily from the Spokane 
river for the cooling process at the Spo- 
kane aluminum plant. 

Morris Schnitzer, president, Oregon 
Electric Steel Rolling Mills Inc., an- 
nounces his firm has a 48-acre river site 
in Portland on which it is proposed to 
erect a plant to use scrap. It is stated 
that WPB has approved the project which 
will cost $1,000,000 and involve one elec- 
tric furnace, capacity 30,000 tons an- 
nually of light sections and bars. Plans 
are in the making for a second fur- 
nace. 


H. G. Iverson, district engineer at 
Portland for Bureau of Mines, urges own- 
ers of usable mining and milling ma- 
chinery not to sell their equipment for 
scrap. He will conduct a survey in 
this area to locate second-hand equip- 
ment to meet demands for increased pro- 
duction of metals. 


The logging and lumber industry is 
facing a critical shortage of labor, due to 
the draft and higher wages in other 
lines. Government is making a survey 
and it is stated troops may be sent into 
the woods. To assist in producing air- 
plane spruce, the government will finance 
30 miles of logging roads, for trucks, 
into the Olympic Peninsula, Washing- 
ton. 

For the Nisqually project, Tacoma has 
awarded a 120-inch butterfly valve to 
Pelton Waterwheel Co., San Francisco, 
at $45,000, and S. Morgan Smith, York, 
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Pa., at $34,675 for two 66-inch gate 
valves. Bids were opened Aug. 19 for 
caterpillar gate and house for La Grande 
tunnel. Tacoma will open bids Sept. 2 
for 200-ton bridge crane for La Grande 
power house. United States engineer, 
Portland, received bids Aug. 21 for a 
12-ton, 167 horsepower diesel whirley. 

Port of Seattle has a $2,800,000 fed- 
eral grant for construction of the Con- 
necticut street terminal pier, to which the 
Port will furnish $1,960,000. 

Kaiser Co. announces 55,000 addi- 
tional workers will be required by Jan. 
1 in that firm’s three iaede near 
Portland. Wegman & Son, Portland, has 
the contract to build an oxygen plant 
at the Kaiser Swan Island yard similar 






to one recently erected at Vancouver. 

By November, it is stated, Coulee will 
have two additional 75,000 kilowatt gen- 
erators in production, these diverted from 
the Shasta dam to speed war industry 
effort in this area. Meanwhile Paul J. 
Raver, Bonneville administrator, is de- 
manding action at the second unit of the 
Troutdale aluminum plant, reported to 
be handicapped by a labor shortage. 


Canada 


Toronto, Ont.—Not only is the Cana- 
dian government taking action towards 
reduced consumption of steel in nonessen- 
tial industry, but is taking direct steps 
leading to sustained and increased pro- 





KEEP IN STEP WITH OUR FIGHTING FORCES 


@ With an Army on the offense—all men and all units must advance 
according to plan. The same is true in the production of essential war 
machines and materiel. All steps must be synchronized for maximum 


output. 


Alloy castings—whether pots, boxes, reiorts,—muffles, tubes, rails, 
rolls, shafts,—can do their part for you in maintaining your production 
objective—if you can count on them for uniformly high heat-hour service. 

MICHIANA has concentrated all effort for 24 years in the specialized 
field of heat- and corrosion-resistant alloy castings. MICHIANA Alloys 
have: made performance records in a wide field of application. 
MICHIANA has the experience, the facilities, and skill to take care of 
your needs and help toward maintaining the quality and amount of 


your output. 


MICHIANA PRODUCTS CORPORATION, Michigan City, Indiana 


° Muffles * Retorts 
¢ Boxes * Pots 
+ Rails Grids 
* Rolls * Tubes 





* Sprockets « Chains 


+ Heat-Resistant and 
Corrosion-Resistant 
Castings of All Kinds 
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duction of steel in Canada. One of the 
vital concerns with regard to steel out- 
put, is the supply of iron and steel scrap 
and the Steel Controller has issued a 
new order which prohibits any company 
or individual holding scrap in excess of 
500 pounds, other than a dealer or con- 
sumer. To date, however, there has 
been no actual shortage of scrap in this 
country requiring curtailment of steel 
production. Canadian steel mills now are 
operating close to 100 per cent capacity. 

Merchant bar neal & increasing rap- 
idly and it is stated that some mills have 
stepped up operations in bar mills re- 
cently to meet additional war needs. So 
far most requirements of carbon bars 
have been provided by Canadian mills, 
but heavy imports have been necessary 


to supply users of stainless and alloy 
steels. Work is being rushed on several 
plant additions directed toward peas 
output of stainless and alloy steels, and 
it is hoped to have this additional ca- 
pacity available by the end of the year. 

While there was a minor lull in 
structural ‘steel lettings couple of weeks 
ago, inquiries increased in the past few 
days and awards rose to close to 12,000 
tons for the week. New war plant con- 
structions and plant additions are re- 
sponsible for practically all fresh busi- 
ness in the structural markets. Fabrica- 
tors report continued piling of backlogs 
and are operating at capacity to provide 
steel for special war jobs. 

Shortage of wire and nails is becoming 
more acute and recently a large number 


REDUCTIONS UP TO 


10,000, 
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ORSBURGH & SCOTT Worm Gear Speed Reducers are 

available in ratios from 35% up to 10,000 .. . a most com- 
plete line of eight different types. These reducers are noted 
for their long life records of service and here’s why... 
Simple in design... Heavy, wide face gears—accurately 
cut... Anti-friction bearings . . . Heavy, dust-tight housings 
. . » Oversize shafts and bearings . . . Efficient lubrication. 
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of users have been forced to cancel 
some activities because they are unable 
to purchase these materials. Wire mills, 
mostly, are operating at only a small per- 
centage of capacity through lack of steel, 
and action has been taken to curb pro- 
duction of many lines of wire auu wire 
nails. 

While there has been some slowing 
down in offerings of iron and steel scrap 
materials recently, chiefly due to falling 
off in shipments from rural districts, it is 
stated that in some sections around 
Toronto there are fairly large accumula- 
tions that so far have been given no at- 
tention, particularly on the farms. 
Through shortage of farm labor, many 
farmers have not had an opportunity to 
seek out their scrap and pass it along 
to dealers or collectors. It is expected, 


however, that these stocks will be cleaned 
up as soon as the crops are off and will 
result in something of a flurry later in 
the year. 





Metallurgical Coke 


Coke Prices, Page 95 


The 50-cent increase in the ceiling on 
Pennsylvania beehive furnace coke has 
brought with it several problems as yet 
unanswered. Some of the West Virginia 
operators are wondering why they were 
left out of the increase. Some sellers of 
foundry coke are watching for effects on 
their business. Operators who had ex- 
ceptions granted have not found out the 
exact status of their special prices. The 
whole trade is waiting to see if the higher 
price will reactivate any more ovens. 

West Virginia overators were elimin- 
ated from the ceiling increase because 
it was specifically limited to Pennsvl- 
vania coke. Some sellers of West Vir- 
ginia coke are understood to be prepar- 
ing a petition to ask OPA to evtend the 
provisions of the order to cover their ma- 
terial, on the premise that the same con- 
ditions exist which caused the 50-cent 
increase in Pennsylvania. 

Shippers of. foundry coke, which is 
ceiled although at a higher level than 
furnace coke, are hoping for an increase 
in demand for their product from found- 
ries which have been using beehive fur- 
nace coke because of the price differen- 
tial. Now that the spread between the 
two grades has been narrowed, sefiers of 
foundry coke expect the better quality 
of their product will bring in more busi- 
ness. Normally, foundry coke is burned 
longer in the ovens than is furnace coke, 
resulting in a better analysis for foundrs 
use. but increasing the cost. Because of 
declining business, many foundries have 
switched over to furnace coke in order 
to cut material costs. 

Exceptions to the price ceiling on fur- 
nace coke, granted before the general 
increase. varied from 25 cents to 55 cents 
above the ceiling price. As yet there 
has been no clarification of prices for 
these ovens, although it is assumed by 
sellers here that the overator is free to 
use the ceiling price if it is higher than 
his exception. There seems no founda- 
tion for the rumor that the exceptions 
apoly to the new ceiling. 

There are still some inactive ovens in 
the Connellsville district which might he 
reactivated under the new ceiling. It 
has heen assumed that these ovens were 
not lit because their costs were too high 
te operate economically at the %6 Jevel. 
However, it is not certain that there 
wonld be a market for such coke at the 
6.50 level as nresent nreduction has 
been satisfying demand fairly well. 
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Nonferrous Metal Prices 

















a Copper Be Anti- Heavy ; 4.75- 5.00 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, Lead Alumi- mony Nickel Mixed babbitt 4.50- 5.25 
del. del. Casting, New York Lead East Zi Cath- Electrotype shells 5.00- 5.75 
ne num Amer. Cath - 7 
Aug. Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures N.Y. St. L. St. L. 99% Spot, N.Y. odes Stereotype, Linotype 6.25- 7.00 
1-20 12.00 12.12% 11.75 52.00 52.00 6.50 6.35 8.25 15.00 14.50 35.00 
Tin and Alloys 
F.o.b. mill base, cents per ib. except as 
. Copper and brass products No. 1 ae - Block tin pipe 44.00-46.00 
based on 12.00c Conn. copper No. composition .... 8.00- 8.25 No. 1 pewter ; 32.00-38.00 
Yellow brass castings ... . §.50- 5.75 Solder joints : 7.75-10.00 
Sheets Auto radiators ......... 6.25 
Yellow brass (high) ............ 19.48 Red Brass, borings & turnings 7.75- 8.00 SECONDARY METALS 
in ta ees. ee Zine Brass ingot, 85-5-5-6, 1.1 12.50 
Wee Sak co. casuss.... ec s a. 2......:, ee 475 “Sansdard Wo. 13 aluminum 14.50 
ones New clippings . e. 6.00- 6.25 MAGNESIUM 
High yellow brass .............. 22.23 Aluminum 99.8% oe gp Sag Se all 
Seamless copper ................ 21.37 Clippings aa 9.50-10.00 100 Ib. to carlots ....__ a 
= . a oe am 8.50- 8.75 Extruded sticks, \% to 2 Ib. omy: 
Rods a i ae . 8.50- 8.75 Carlots d ; 32.00 
High yellow brass .............. 15.01 See ee 9.00 100 Ib. to carlots 34.00 
Copper, hot rolled .............. war i. ; 
Anodes | 
Copper, untrimmed .............. 18.12 | 
Wire 
Yellow brass (high) ............ 19.73 
OLD METALS 


Dealers’ Buying Prices | 
(In cents per pound, carlots) 


Copper 


No. 1 heavy LIS ‘% 9.25-10.00 
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Nonferrous Metals 


New York—While supplies of lead 
have continued to increase steadily, due 
to large imports coupled with restrictions 
on use, those of aluminum, copper and 
zinc remain tight. WPB tightened re- 
strictions last week on the use of alumi- 
num while the War Department issued a 
new “List of Prohibited Items for Con- 
struction Work” which reduces compo- 
nents of critical materials to a minimum. 
Restrictions continue severe on copper, 
zinc, lead and aluminum, while chromi- 
um, magnesium and nickel are virtually 





for 
STRENGTH- 
ACCURACY - 
ECONOMY 


Billet descaling frame 
Size, 103%" x 61%" «x 
33 44" overall. Approxi 
mate weight, 11,050 Ibs 













Order M-l-i, revoking orders M-l-e 
and M-1-f, bans use of aluminum by the 
armed services for all but “implements IN the manufacture of machinery bases, frames, and other 
of war.” The order restricts use in some equipment, the advantages of Graver Welded eve al a 


less essential military purposes to make ‘ 
larger supplies available for combat are extremely important. 


pee ye Aina gel er ll This frame, for instance, welded into a single unit from high 
cent copver and either iron or zinc in | quality, hot-rolled mild steel, provides the utmost in strength. 
excess of 1 per cent; provides -that all | Accuracy is assured because unusually close tolerances can 


requests for allocation are to be made on 
form PD-26; and makes other changes 
in the control program. 


be maintained. And since there is no pattern expense, no 
deadweight, no wasted metal, the finished job shows a decided 


OPA issued revised price schedule | saving in cost. 
No. 2 to cover all grades of aluminum | 


ome a reduction y ahont one cont per dissimilar metals such as mild steel, alloy steels, steel castings 
most ies of scrap and estab- , 4 P 

lishes ingot rik omen a modified carload, Ss forgings, welded together into a one- 

freight allowed basis. piece unit. 


scrap and secondary aluminum ingot. It | When desired, equipment can be fabricated of two or more 
| 















Graver facilities include the most modern flame- 
cutting, forming, and arc-welding equipment, and 
all Graver welders are long experienced in this 
highly specialized work. In addition, a complete 
X-raying and Stress Relieving service is available 





Convention Calendar 


Sept. 9-11—American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. Pacific Coast convention. Hotel 
Vancouver. Vancouver, B. C. H. H. Hen- 
line, 33 West 39th street, New York, is, secre- 
tary. 

Sept. 11-17—American Chemical Society. | 
Semiannual meeting, Hote! Statler, Buffalo. 
Dr. Charles L. Parsons, 1155-——16th street, 
Washington, is secretary. 

Sept. 29—Oct. 2—American Institute of Steel | 
Coastruction. Twentieth annual convention | 
at Broadmoor hotel, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
V. Gilmore Iden, 101 Park avenue, New 
York, is secretary. 













You'll find it profitable to investigate the many 
advantages offered by Graver Welded Con- 
struction. 










GRAVER TANK & MFG (O..[N¢ 
| 4809-40 Tod Ave. | 
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Plant Expansion, Construction and Enterprise, Government Inquiries, 
Sub-Contract Opportunities, Contracts Placed and Pending 





SUB-CONTRACT OPPORTUNITIES . .. 


on subcontract work are issued by regional offices of the War Production Board. 
pate ce either the office issuing the data or your nearest field office. Write, don’t tele- 


phone, and 
attention and avoid delay. 


Minneapolis office, Contract Distribution 
Branch of WPB, 334 Midland Bank building, 
is seeking contractors for the following: 
$.0. No. 261: Eastern manufacturer wants to 

sublet considerable automatic screw machine 

work on commutator parts in sizes from % 
to 2" inches. Prints of sample parts avail- 
able for inspection at Minneapolis office. 


$.0. No, 260: Sources needed for manufacture 
of aircraft engine parts, including valve tap- 
pets, studs, piston pins, bushings, etc. Grind- 
ing operations required on most parts. 
Samples oa display at Minneapolis office. 


$.0. No. 263: Prime contractor seeks facilities 
for production of 2000 M-102 adapters per 
day in not more than two plants. Machine 
tools required for complete quantity, 4 to 5 
automatic screw machines, or 6 to 10 tur- 
ret lathes, or 15 to 20 engine lathes. In 
order to produce 1000 adapters per day you 
should have available one half the facilities, 
of any type, listed above. Prime contractor 
will make evailable material, taps, die heads, 
reamers, gauges, etc., needed for tooling for 
this work. Work will continve for duration. 
Part and drawing on display at Minneapolis 
office. 


Philadelphia Office, Contract Distribution 
Branch, Production Division, WPB, Broad 
Street Station building, reports the following 
subcontract opportunities: 

Jackson-47-1: A Pennsylvania firm needs sub- 
contractor to supply scalpel forgings. Quan- 
tity, 6000, size, 10% inches long, %-inch 
wide, \“-inch thick, weight %-pound. Ma- 
terial, carbon steel, SAE 1065, to be fur- 
nished by subcontractor. Equipment needed, 
forge hammer, forging dies, trimming dies. 
A-l-a priority rating. 

Keefer-47-1: Pennsylvania firm needs subcon- 
tracting facilities for manufacture of base 
and adapter, 2}}-inch O.D., length, 1 4)-inch, 
weight, 12 ounces. Forging facilities, turret 
lathes, ond multi-spindle automatic screw 
machines needed for work. Materials, drop 
forgings and cold rolled steel, W.D. 1115. 
Prime contractor can furnish drop forgings 
if necessary. Quantity, 500 of each per day. 
Prints, specifications and samples can be seen 
at Philadelphia office. Various priorities 
ratings, AAl, AA2 and balance A-l-a. 


New York office, Contract Distribution Branch 
of WPB, 122 East Forty-Second street, New 
York, reports the following subcontract oppor- 
tunities 


$-2261: A New York city manufacturer is seek- 
ing subcontracting facilities for making large 
welded ‘steel gun cradles and welded steel 
rack blanks. Cradle is 11 feet long by 30 «x 
40 inches, and the job consists first of fabri- 
cating and welding, then of mackining. One 
method suggested involves planing end of 
cradle on planer with bed 11 feet wide. 
Quantity, 400 each. Machines needed, bridge- 
type miller, vertical miller, horizontal boring 
mill, 72-inch vertical boring mill, 4-foot 
redial drill, large planer, electric welding 
equipment, rotary welding table, X-ray equip- 
ment, magnaflux equipment, stress relieving 
furnace, sandblasting equipment. Materials 


108 


mention key letters and numbers appearing before each item to assure prompt 


to be furnished by prime contractor. Draw- 
ings may be inspected at New York office. 

D-42: A New York city manufacturer is seek- 
ing subcontractors with facilities for making 
plunger stops for type A flexible ring mount. 
Material, steel, SAE 1020, will be furnished 
by prime contractor. Dimensions, 1.6-inch 
long, .685-inch O.D., ground. Tolerance, 
plus .000, minus .002. Quantity, 38,000 at 
rate of 2000 per week. Machines needed, 
small turret lathe or screw machine. Must 
be case hardened and ground, allowing .005 
to .010 for grinding. Samples and drawings 
at New York office. 


S-1528A: A government procurement agency 
seeks open capacity for shell case drawing. 
Machines needed, hydraulic presses having 
200 to 500-ton pressure and at least 24-inch. 
minimum stroke up to 60 inches maximum. 
with pump and accumulators. 


D-41: A Brooklyn manufacturer requires sub- 
contractors with facilities for making bronze 
optical discs. Dimensions (approx.), 4 y-inch 
diameter x %-inch thickness. Holes, through 
1%-inch diameter, thread 1%-inch diameter. 
Clearance thread class 3, fit 1 center hole 
‘y-inch diameter. Quantity, 300 to 400 im- 
mediately; may be continued order. Machines 
needed, engine lathe and attachment. This 
is part of an optical instrument, and disc 
must be made precisely plane. Samples at 
New York City exhibit. 

$-173: A New Jersey manufacturer is seeking 
subcontractors having horizontal boring mills 
with 4 and 5-inch bars and with tables 62 
x 72 inches and over. Tolerances, minus .000, 
plus .003 and under. 16,000 machine hours 
needed. 


Chicago office, Contract Distribution Branch 
of WPB, 20 North Wacker Drive, is seeking 
contractors for the following: 

529: Facilities, auto screw machines MS 1-inch, 
auto chucking or hand screw machines. Ma- 
terial, WDX 1835 steel bar stock. Tolerance, 
close. Parts, liners for tail fins. Quantity, 
210,000 pieces. Production, 30,000 per 
month. Liner is 6 inches long with both 
ends counterbored, one end threaded in- 
ternally, other externally. 


413: Facilities, forge hammers for forgings 
2%-inch diameter by 38 inches long, 4%- 
inch diameter by 5 inches long, 7% inches 
wide by 31% inches long, 7 inches wide by 
8% inches long. Material, steel. Parts, for 
37 MM gun mount M23. Quantity, un- 
limited. Dies for forgings must also be 
made up. 


410: Facilities, auto screw machines MS 2%- 
inch, chucking machines 2%-inch. Material, 
steel bar stock, forgings. Tolerance, .002. 
Parts, adapter body for fuse. Quantity, un- 
limited. 

$28: Facilities, turret lathes 3A WS, boring 
machines (deep hole), thread mills, milling 
machmes, external and internal grinders, 
honing, etc. Material, rough-machined steel 
forgings. Tolerance, close. Parts, oleo struts 
for planes. Quantity, unlimited. Production, 


perienced in work of this type will be given 





consideration even though they do not have 
all the necessary facilities. 


730A: Facilities, auto screw machines up to 
8%-inch, hand screw machines, turret lathes, 
milling machines No. 1, internal-external 
and surface grinders, etc. Material, steel 
bar stock. Tolerance, close. Parts, 800, 
for aircraft motors. Quantity, unlimited. 
Production to start in December. Prime 
will loan some machine tools to qualified 
manufacturers. 


724B: Facilities, milling machines No. 1, drill 
presses, small drop hammer or punch 
press. Material, round steel bar stock. Tol- 
erance, .002. Parts, 10, cable eyes and 
forks for aircraft. Quantity, 1,000,000, pro- 
duction to start at once. Ends must be 


flattened then gang milled. 


724C: Facilities, auto screw machines No. 00, 
No. 0, No, 2, No. 4 or MS \% to 1%, milling 
machines No. 1, drill presses. Material, 
brass and steel bar stock. Tolerance, plus or 
minus .005. Parts, 8 for M2 fuse. Quantity, 
2,000,000 pieces, at rate of 400,000 per 
month. Production to start between Sept 
1 and 15. 


717: Facilities, milling machine No. 3, shaper 
24-inch, planer 36-inch, engine lathe 24-inch. 
Material, steel plate and castings. Tolerance, 
.002 to .005. Parts, 182, for assemblies 
Production at once. This is typical job 
work. 


709: Facilities, auto screw machines MS 1% 
and 2% inches, internal grinders Heald No 
70-72-75-81, centerless and Blanchard type 
surface grinders, heat treating. Material, 
steel bar stock. Tolerance, close. Parts, 4, 
inner and outer races. Quantity, unlimited, 
at rate of 200,000 per week. Operations 
can be done by several firms, if necessary. 


709A: Facilities, auto screw machines MS % 
to %-inch hex, small milling machines. Ma- 
terial, duronze bar by prime. Tolerance, 
002. Parts, 4, fittings. Quantity, 400,000 
pieces. Production, unlimited. 

709B: Facilities, turret lathes or chucking ma 
chines % to 1) inch. Material, nickel 
steel forgings by prime. Tolerance, .002 
Parts, fittings, 11 different parts. Quantity, 
75,000 pieces. Production, unlimited. 


703: Facilities, engine lathes 30-inch, gear 
shapers 18-inch PD 5 DP. Material, steel 
forgings by prime. Tolerance, .001. Parts, 
hub for tank transmission. Quantity, 500 at 
rate of 25 per week. Complete machining 
preferred but consideration will be given quo- 
tations for lathe work or gear cutting sepa- 
rately. 


630: Facilities, tool room. Material, tool steel 
Tolerance, very close. Parts, contour dies for 
30 caliber and 50 caliber bullets. Quantity, 
200 to 600 pieces at rate of 50 to 100 per 
week. Dies approximately l-inch diameter by 
1%-inch long with contours reamed or hob 
pressed in center. Two-hundred ton hydrau- 
lic press required if hobbing method is used 
Engineering data and help available from 
prime. 

624: Facilities, automatic screw machines MS 
7/16-inch to %-inch hex. Material, X1315 
steel bar stock. Tolerance, No. 3 fit. Parts, 
for special hex. nuts. Quantity, unlimited. 
Production, up to 50,000 daily. 

626: Facilities, automatic screw machines MS 
%-inch or No. 00 Brown & Sharpe. Material, 
Moly tungsten ground bar stock by prime. 
Tolerance, .0015 concentricity. Parts, 30 
caliber bullet cores. Quantity, unlimited. Pro- 
duction, 600,000 per month. Battery of au- 
tomatics preferred. Consideration will also 
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be given to single purpose machines devel- 
oped for bullet cores. 


Division, WPB, Boulevard build- 
ing, is seeking contractors for the following: 
Job No. 1931: Bogie link, for gudgeon. Local 

prime contractor desires forging source. No 
machining required. Material, W.D. No. 
4140 steel, and is furnished. Size, 18 x 11 x 
5% inches, weight, 75 pounds. Require- 
ments, 1500 forgings per month on imme- 
diate production. Priority, A-1-a. 

Jeb No. 2136: Primer head. Material, commer- 
cial brass rod, half hard (comp. B), Raw 
material is furnished. Screw machine, %-inch 
O.D., chucking machine or 1 spindle H.D. 
drill with 3 spindle drill head and 4 sta- 
tion fixtures. Deliveries to start in 60 days 
on quantities of 500,000, 1,000,000 and 
2,000,000. Priority, A-l-a 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES . 
SHAPE CONTRACTS PENDING 
1075 toas, bridge superstructure, French Broad 


river, Dandridge, Tenn.; bids to Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tenn. Proj. 
20-4081. 


1600 tons, boiler house, General Electric Co., 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


1200 tons, powerhouse, synthetic rubber plant, 





SHAPE AWARDS COMPARED 


Tons 
Week ended Aug. 22 00,000 
Week ended Aug. 15 10,400 
Week ended Aug. 8 2,237 
This week, 1941 25,160 
Weekly average, 1942 21,931 
Weekly average, 1941 27,284 
Weekly average, July, 1942 7,708 
Total to date, 1941 982,339 
Total to date, 1942 723,727 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 





West Gary, Ind., for Synthetic Rubber Inc.; 
Stone & Webster Engineering Co., contrac- 
tor; bids Aug. 3; project deferred. 

155 tons, state steel girder bridge, Thurston 
county, Washington state; bids to Olympia 
Sept. 1; state will furnish 140 tons. 


REINFORCING BARS. . 


REINFORCING STEEL AWARDS 


426 tons, building 208, Rock Island Arsenal, 
Rock Island, Ill., for War Department, to In- 
land Steel Co., Chicago; Priester Construc- 
tion Co., Davenport, Iowa, contractor; bids 
Aug. 7. 

805 tons, glider school, Alliance, Nebr., to 
Ceco Steel Products Corp., Omaha, Nebr. 

250 tons, housing project, Chicago, to Calumet 
Steel Co., Chicago. 

250 tons, addition, A. O. Smith Corp., Mil- 





CONCRETE BARS COMPARED 


Tons 
Week ended Aug. 22 1,472 
Week ended Aug. 15 6,208 
Week ended Aug. 8 19,225 
This week, 1941 21,523 
Weekly average, 1942 9,578 
Weekly average, 1941 13,609 
Weekly average, July, 1942 11,878 
Total to date, 1941 432,202 
Total to date, 1942 316,069 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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waukee, to W. H. Pipkorr Co., Milwaukee; 

Siesel Construction Co., Milwaukee, con- 

125 tons, housing project, Chicago, to Calumet 
Steel Co., Chicago. 

116 tons, transfer ways, Seneca, Ill., for Chi- 
cago Bridge & Iron Co., to Concrete Stee! 
Co., Chicago; Schless Construction Co. Inc. 
Chicago, contractor. 


REINFORCING STEEL PENDING 


1250 tons, Bureau of Reclamation, Invitation 





B-33, 131-A-2; Coram, Calif.; bids opened 

92 tons, bridge across French Broad river 
Dandridge, Tenn.; bids to Tennessee Valley 
Authority, Knoxville, Tenn 


Fire... 


STEEL PIPE PLACED 


400 tons, welded pipe, gas line, Inland Steel 
Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind., to A. O. Smith 
Corp., Milwaukee 


CONSTRUCTION AND ENTERPRISE... 


Michigan 


DEARBORN, MICH.—J. A. Utley Co., general 
contractor, Royal Oak, Mich., is_ taking 
subcontracts for aluminum foundry to be 
located at the River Rouge plant of Ford 
Motor Co. here. 


DETROIT—Ebert Engineering & Tool Co 
2165 General Motors building, has been 
incorporated to deal in dies and tools and 


N 





act as consulting engineers. David U. Rosin 


1250 Penobscot building, correspondent 


DETROIT—Metal Cutting & Mfg. Co 
2230-40 National Bank building, has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital to manu 


Tools 


facture tools, dies, fixtures and machinery 
Correspondent, Paul W. Seiler, 27404 Drake 
road. 

DETROIT—Embassy Tool & Mfg. Co., 44538 


AMERICA 


AT WAR 


A YEAR AGO HE SHOuTED: “PAGE FOR WIRE” 
Now he adds: “FOR AMERICA AT WAR” 


+++ — PAGE wire for rifles, tanks, balloon 
barrages, airplane controls, mine sweepers, 
communication systems and for a host of 
other war equipment. 
o+e—PAGE WIRE, in one form and 
another, for plants that produce equipment 
and materials vital to Victory. 
Such demands drive production to capacity, 
slow deliveries, even on high priority ratings. 
It might help your own deliveries of wire 
or wire products if you analyze your present 
uses of it. 


For SHAPED WIRE use standard shapes, di- 
mensions and analyses. Avoid special runs. 


For WELDING ELECTRODES be sure to get elec- 
trodes of the correct analyses and sizes for the 
job—and of the most economical type. Check 
this carefully. Instruct your welders not to 
bend electrodes and to use them right down 
to the holder. 


For GENERAL WiRE—Spring Wire, Bond 
Wire, Telephone Wire, etc.—adopt standard 
analyses, shapes and sizes. 


PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, New York, Pittsburgh, Sen Francisco 


J) In Business for Your Safety 





AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 
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Woodward avenue, has been organized to 
deal in wares, goods, metals and mer- 
chandise. Correspondent, John F. Newcomb, 
20240 Voiland, R.F.D. 4, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


DETROIT—Albert A. Albrecht Co., Detroit, 
has been awarded contract for alterations to 
Cadillac Motor Car Co. plant at 2860 
Clark avenue. Estimated cost $35,000. 


DETROIT—tTrowell Construction Co., general 

contractor, is awarding subcontracts for fac- 
tory at Elmira and Decatur streets for 
Lincoln Sheet Metal Co. 


DETROIT—Subcontracts are being awarded 
by Louis Cantor Co., general contractor, for 
$40,000 factory of Jefferson Tool & Gauge 
Co., to be located at 269 Walker street. 


DETROIT—aAustin Co. has contract for the 
Ideal Tool & Die Co.'s plant to be built 
at 13522 Foley street. 


DETROIT—aAlbert A. Albrecht Co., Detroit 
contractor, has been awarded contract for 
Pere Marquette railroad’s diesel engine 
house here. 


DETROIT—Packard Motor Co. will ask new 
bids for alterations to its aluminum casting 
and polishing plant at 1580 East Grand 
boulevard. 






































































DETROIT—Myles Standish, Detroit, has been 
awarded general contract for addition to the 
factory of Northern Engineering Co. at 2615 
East Atwater. 







Flame Hardening + Annealing + Aerocasing 








Bar Stock Treating and Straightening DETROIT—W. E. Wood Co. has contract for 
H T ; <i G Casburisin an X-ray room and addition to the Briggs 
eat reating m or 7as oa u x Mfg. Co. plant at 11631 Mack avenue 
Ss i 4 1anizi emperin seats he 

and Blasting " Chapn —s ° F « DETROIT—Standard Die & Die Casting Co., 







Cyaniding + Nitriding + Hi-Speed Hardening 9281 Freeland street, has let contract to 
Campbell Construction Co. for alterations 
and extensions to its factory and office build- 
ing. 


DETROIT—Industrial Construction Co 
contract for alterations to factory of Knight 
Screw Products Co. at 7401 Lyndon 


DETROIT—Carl R. Habermas, Detroit 
tect, is preparing plans for factory to be 
located in East Detroit 


GROSSE POINTE, MICH.—Frank Stratton 
Co., contractor, Grosse Pointe, has awarded 
steel contract to Gaulin Iron Works for the 
Radius Tool & Die Co. factory to be located 
at Buffalo and Prescott streets 


MARYSVILLE, MICH.—Detroit Edison Co., 
2000 Second avenue, Detroit, is expanding 
steam-electric generating station here with 
installation of 75,000-kilowatt turbine gen- 
erator and auxiliary equipment. 


MONROE, MICH.—H. E. Beyster Corp., De- 
troit architect, has completed plans for air- 
plane parts plant to be erected here for 
Republic Aircraft Products Division of Avia- 
ticn Corp. of America. 


MUSKEGON, MICH.—Consolidated Construc- 
tion Co., Chicago, is low bidder for con 
struction of Continental Aviation & Engine 
Corp.'s aircraft engine factory here. F. H 

a Martin Construction Co., Detroit, has con- 
tract for the engine testing building. 
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In these times when quick 
repairs are of the utmost 
importance, when makers 
of experimental parts, 
when tool and die workers 
are busy, it will pay to 
have an ample supply of 
XLO Music Wire. 


This high grade steel spring 
wire comes to you attractively 
packaged in red and silver in 
units of 4 Ib., % Ib., 1 Ib. 
and 5 lb. ges. Wire 
sizes from .003 to .200. 


Johnson Steel & Wire has ~ 


listed heavy 
XLO Music Wire for the war. 







































Massachusetts 





SALEM, MASS.-——Atwood & Morill, 48 Loring 
avenue, has awarded contract for one-story 
factory to Walsh Construction Co., 119 Webb 
street. Estimated cost $40,000. 


Connecticut 


GLENBROOK, CONN.—Laminated Shim Co 
Inc., C. N. Aborn, president, has let con- 
tract to Vuono Construction Co., Stamford, 
Conn., for factory addition costing $40,000. 
(Noted Aug. 17). 


MILFORD, CONN.—Elliott Mfg. Co., 347 
New Haven avenue, will spend about $40,000 
for factory addition. 





New York 


BUFFALO—War Production Board, Washing- 
ton, plans to build a detinning plant here 
which will have annual capacity of 60,000 


JOHNSON STEEL & WIRE CO.IN 


BRANCH OFFICES IN INDUSTRIAL CENTERS 
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Making a 
CENTRIFUGAL CASTING 


Better 








NOW Accurate machining on mod- 
that continuous and efficient production is more x 
important than ever, are you cashing in on the ern equipment has helped to 


advantages of Preformed “HERCULES” (Red- establish Shenango-Penn's 
Strand) Wire Rope? Actual records show that its reputation for good castings. 
easy handling, smooth spooling and long life means 
a definite saving in both time and money. 


can be depended upon for 
When you buy Preformed “HERCULES” (Red- P P 
Strand) Wire Rope, you get a Preformed wire rope close tolerances. Standard al- 
of the very highest quality . . . not only as to qual- loys have been established to 
ity of material, but fabrication as well. As it is fur- conform with government and 
nished in both Round Strand and Flattened Strand society specifications. Writ 
construction, there is a right rope for every heavy- ety ope one. ni ° 
duty purpose. for Booklet No. 141 covering 
properties and specifications. 


ALL BRONZES - ALLOY IRONS 
SHENANGO-PENN MOLD COMPANY 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. I 403 W. THIRD ST., DOVER, OHIO 
: : eh ree Executive Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 








They are clean, true to size and 













% Perforated Metal 


METAL ® ANW PEREORATION 
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STEAM — ELECTRIC 

















New York Office—114 Liberty St. | 





The OHID LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co. °*Suic”* in, 


WILLIAMS Zuckeis 


for STEEL MILL SERVICE 
are sold under 
LIBERAL GUARANTEES 


Specially built of alloy steels for 
handling heavy ore, slag, scale 
and skull cracker pit service. 

All-welded construction at 
vital points. Catalog FREE. 


THE WELLMAN 
ENGINEERING CO. 
7016 Central Avenue’ 

Cleveland, Ohio 





years since 1892 —and today we are 
still making quality gears and con- 
tinue to distribute, Ramsey Silent 
Chain Drives and_Couplings. In 
war and peace Simgnds Gears have 
stood the test of tyme and wear--- 
that is why they are so widely used 


everywhere 











built foht 


WELLMAN 


THE SIMONDS GEAR & MFG. CO. 


H STREET. PITTSBURGH, PA 
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NEW 








tons of steel. Defense Plant Corp., in charge 
of construction of proposed plant, has let 
contract to H. K. Ferguson Co., Hanna 
building, Cleveland. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y.-——Jamestown Aeronautical 
Corp., eare of F. C. Pickard, Jamestown 
Sterling Co., Jamestown, has plans by Beck 
& Tinkham, Bailey building, for plant cost- 
ing $25,000. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—J. P. Danielson Co. 
Inc., 583 Allen street, has let contract for 
one-story 50 x 300-foot plant addition to 
L. H. Ludwig Co., 20 West Main street, 
Falconer, N. Y. Estimated cost, including 
equipment, $45,000. 


Ohio 


CLEVELAND—Bryant Screw Products & En- 
gineering Co. is being formed to operate 
tool and die manufacturing business. Agent 
is Samuel J. Forbes, 1158 Leader building. 
Attorney, C. L. Kaps, Marshall building. 


‘LEVELAND—American Stove Co. is adding 

$8000 factory structure to building No. 82 
at 1827 East Forty-first place. Main offices 
are at 4901 Perkins avenue. T. P. Muel- 
hauser is engineer in charge. 


‘LEVELAND—Harris-Seybold & Potter Co., 
1500 East Seventy-first street, has given con- 
tract to Gillmore-Carmichael-Olson Co., 1873 
East Fifty-fifth street, for boiler house. Es- 
timated cost $40,000. 


‘LEVELAND—Plating & Galvanizing Co., 
T. E. Round, vice president, Garfield boule- 
vard, has let contract for 40 x 200-foot 
machine shop addition to E. J. Benes & Co., 
Terminal Tower. Estimated cost $50,000. 
L. L. Broida, 1643 Lee road, architect. 


‘LEVELAND—New York Central railroad, 
J]. W. Pfau, chief engineer, 466 Lexington 
avenue, New York, will build one-story 
wheel regrinder building and one-story ma- 
chine shop here. Estimated cost $40,000 
(Noted Aug. 17). 


= 
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READY TO SHIP DIRECT TO YOU 


® Aircraft Steels * Alloy Steels * Ball Bearing Stee! 
* Boiler Tubes * Chisel Steel * Cold Finished Steels 
* Cumberland Ground Shofts * Drill Rod 
* High Speed Tool Bits * S.A.E. Steels * Shim Steel * 
*® Strip Steels * Spring Steels * Tool Steels 


*® Tool Steel Tubing 





CLEVELAND—Cleveland Chain & Gear Co., 
Bedford road, has let contract to E. J. Benes 
& Co., Terminal Tower, for boiler house 
addition. 


CLEVELAND—Contract for boiler house 
building at the barracks project at Ridge 
and Clinton roads, has been awarded to 
John Gill & Sons Co., Bulkley building. 


CLEVELAND—Sam W. Emerson Co., 1836 
Euclid avenue, is making general alterations 
to building at 1802 East Thirty-eighth street 
for occupancy by J. P. Schweitzer Co. 


CLEVELAND—Forest City Foundries Co., 
2500 West Twenty-seventh street, has let 
contract to Sam W. Emerson Co., 1836 
Euclid avenue, for generator building. 


DAYTON, O.—War Department, Washington, 
has plans maturing for addition to power 
plant at military development in Ohio. Bids 
will be asked by United States Engineers 
office, Dayton. 


MANSFIELD, O.—A $40,000 addition for 
both factory and office space is being planned 
by Hughes-Keenan Co., manufacturer of 
dump bodies, cranes and other pressed steel 
products. 


SPENCER, O.—Spencer Mfg. Co. is altering 
and repairing factory building, presumably 
in preparation for undertaking war work. 


WILMINGTON, O.—<Auto Compressor Co 
will make additions and alterations to its 
plant here. 


Pennsylvania 


BRADFORD, PA.—Bovaird & Seyfang Mfg 
Co., Bradford, has let contract to H. K 
Ferguson Co., Hanna building, Cleveland, 
for additions to its plant. 


Illinois 


ROCKFORD, ILL.—Twin Disc Clutch Co., 
1828 Racine street, Racine, Wis., has 


a BISSETT was ¥o 





USE THIS BOOK 


110 pages of listings, 
grades, weights, sizes, 
useful data and infor- 
mation, FREE. 











HENDERSON 





awarded contract for factory here to Johnson 
& Hendrickson, 422 Dodge street, Racine 
Cost, ineluding equipment, $40,000. F. J 
Hoffman, Racine, architect. 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS—-RB.C.A. Mfg. Co., 1201 North 
Front street, Camden, N. J., has given con- 
tract for design and construction of one- 
story 112 x 500-foot factory to H. K. Fer. 
guson Co., Hanna building, Cleveland. Es- 
timated cost $500,000. * 


RICHMOND, IND.—Perfect Circle Co., 
Hagerstown, Ind., will build plant here for 
manufacture of piston rings for airplane 
motors. 


Alabama 


HOLT, ALA.—Cunningham Rudy Co., Detroit, 
care of Mr. Jensen, 1006 First National 
Bank building, Tuscaloosa, Ala., has con- 
tract at $2,000,000 for chemical plant for 
Reichbold Chemicals Inc., 601 Woodward 
Heights, Ferndale, Mich 


Tennessee 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Westbrook Sons, 
2108 Ringold road, plans detinning plant 
cost of which is estimated at $80,000. 


KINGSPORT, TENN. — Tennessee-Eastman 
Corp. plans installation of electric power 
equipment in multi-unit plant in Tennessee 
A power substation and boiler house will 
be built. Entire project to cost over $3,000, 
000. 


Florida 

COCONUT GROVE, FLA.—Shelley Tractor & 
Equipment Co., 3650 Bird avenue, has let 
contract to Witters Construction Co., Alton 


road, Miami Beach, for addition to shop 
building. 


Louisiana 


ABBEVILLE, LA.—City, Emile Dutel, mayor 
will construct $75,000 filtration plant. 


NEW ORLEANS—New Orleans Public Service 
Inc., 317 Baronne street, will spend approxi- 
mately $189,000 for power house addi 
tions. Ebasco Service Co., engineer 


Missouri 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft Division of United Aircraft Corp., East 
Hartford, Conn., will install electric power 
equipment in new plant here. Boiler plant 
and power substation will be built. Albert 
Kahn Associated Architects & Engineers Inc.., 
New Center building, Detroit, engineer and 
architect. 


Oklahoma 


TULSA, OKLA.—Aluminum Co. of America, 
Pittsburgh, is considering establishment of 
aluminum drop forging plant here. Thomas 
D. Jolly is company’s chief engineer 


Wisconsin 

MILWAUKEE—Karr Mfe. Co. Inc., 1825 
South Kinnickinnic avenue, has let contract 
for remodeling four-story factory and boiler 


room to A. Schmitt & Son, 2771 North 
Cramer street. 


MILWAU KEE—Perfex Corp., 500 West Okla- 
homa avenue, has awarded contract to 
Permanent Construction Co., P. O. box 
2057, for factory addition. 


WEST ALLIS, WIS.—Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
1126 South Seventieth street, will build 
one and two-story $2 x 176-foot rectifier and 
assembly building, for which contract has 
been awarded to Gebhard-Bughammer Inc.., 
5420 West State street, Milwaukee. C. E 
Meyer, care of owner, architect. 


Texas 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX.—American Cyanamid 
Corp., 535 Fifth avenue, New York, has 
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Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 
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ROLLS 


HEAVY IRON CASTINGS 
CAPACITY AVAILABLE 


(Air Furnace or Cupola Iron) 
(Up to 70,000 Pounds) 


@ We have capacity for heavy iron cast- 





ings and can make good delivery. 


Machining capacity on 8 ft. by \36 ft. 
and 7 ft. by 22 ft. planers. 


We invite your inquiries, which will re- 
ceive our immediate attention. 
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= 
Iron — Steel — Alloy 
Round — Flat — Shapes 
All Sises and Finishes 
Also Wire Screen Cloth 


The Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 


Fostoria, Ohio 











STANLEY 


Steel Makers Since 1871 


STRIP STEEL 


HOT ROLLED — COLD ROLLED 
SPECIAL CARBON — ALLOYS 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. —BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 





The New Non-Inflammable Paint Remover 


Turco Stripper L-595 answers the demand of safety 
engineers, for a remover which will completely 
eliminate fire and health hazards in paint stripping. 
lt fulfills every requirement for safety, speed, 
economy and ease of application. 

Wax-free (saves after-cleaning operation); non- 
volatile; removes glue; will not attack aluminum, 
steel, copper, or any other metals; clings to vertical 
surfaces; removes paint from wood without bleach- 
ing or raising the grain; safe in the hands of inex- 
perienced operators; can be brushed or sprayed on. 
For free Bulletin No. A6é72-29-82 and full information, 


send this advertisement with your name, address, firm 
and title to... 


(aRco CRopucts, (ne. 


LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO « CHICAGO 
HEAD OFFICE: 6135 So. Central Ave., Los Angeles 

Sales and Service Representatives and 

Warehouse Stocks In All Principal Cities 
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let contract to Chemical Construction Co., 
Heep building, Corpus Christi, for chemical 
plant costing approximately $500,000. P. S. 
Shroy is supervising engineer. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Black-Broillier Inc., 803 
Blodgett street, has let contract for expand- 
ing and remodeling its pipe manufacturing 
plant, Estimated cost $60,000. 


JACKSONVILLE, TEX.—Sheffield Steel Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., has let contract to Arthur 
G. MeKee Co., 1918 Texas street, El Paso, 
Tex., for iron ore mining unit in Mount 
Haven area. 


Minnesota 
RUSHFORD, MINN.—Dairyland Power Co- 
operative Inc., Arcadia, Wis., is considering 


extension to power plant here, with installa- 
tion of additional equipment. 
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Welcome 
to PITTSBURGH’S 
NEWEST HOTEL 


* 


400 rooms, 
all with 
outside view ° 
and bath. 
Radio in 
every room. 


* 


Rates 


SINGLES 
$3.30 to $4.40 


DOUBLES 
$5.00 to $6.50 


Mest Conveniently Located Hotel 
in Downtown Pittsburgh 
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California 


LOS ANGELES—Contract has been let for 
boiler house at 5215 Boyle avenue, here, 
for Norris Stamping & Mfg. Co. 


LOS ANGELES—Allied Machinery Mfg. Co. 
has been organized with $25,000 capital by 
Fred Aberle, H. W. Elliott, and H. M. 
Dunham. The new corporation is repre- 
sented by Aberle & Dunham, 510 West Sixth 
street, Los Angeles. 


SAN PEDRO, CALIF.—Contract has been 
awarded for compressor building at West- 
ern Pipe & Steel Co.'s shipyard here, to cover 
an area 40 x 77 feet. 


Oregon 


PENDLETON, OREG.—City has $112,320 
federal grant for water system improvements 
including 8,000,000-gallon reservoir, filtra- 

other facilities. John W. 


tion plant and 
Cunningham & Associates, Portland, Oreg., 
engineers. 

Washington 


KIRKLAND, WASH.—City has awarded con- 
tract at $109,950 to C. V. Wilder, Belling- 
ham, Wash., for sewage treatment plant. 
City has also received $360,000 federal 
funds for improvements to water system. 


SEATTLE—Fentron Steel Co., 1401 West 
Garfield street, is considering erection of 
plant addition. 


Canada 


BRANTFORD, ONT.—Waterous Ltd., Market 
street, D. M. Waterous, manager, has given 
general contract to Cromar Construction Co., 
446 Colborne street, for plant additions to 
cost about $40,000, with equipment. 


BRANTFORD, ONT.—Cockshutt Plow Co. 
Ltd., 66 Mohawk street, W. J. Phillips, gen- 


eral manager, has let general contract to 
Cromar Construction Co., 446 Colborne 
street, for plant addition to cost about 


$35,000, equioment extra. 


COLDWATER, ONT.—Certified Public Build- 
ings, 107 Front street East, has had plans 
prepared and will let contracts soon for 
plant addition and installation of equipment 
to cost about $100,000. Equipment to be 
installed includes wood shredder, excelsior 
machinery, die manufacturing and mainte- 
nance equipment, etc. 


CHATHAM, ONT.—Ontario Steel Products Co. 
Ltd., 81 St. George street, J. S. Hargraft, 
manager, has given general contract to 
Frank Brown, for further plant addition here 
to cost about $15,000, equipment extra. 


COOKSVILLE, ONT.—Ward Electric Labora- 
tories, Dundas street and Orchard road, is 
considering plans for manufacturing plant 
here estimated to cost about $100,000, with 
equipment. 


GEORGETOWN, ONT.—Smith & Stone Ltd. 
has plans and will let contracts soon for 
porcelain plant here. Plans call for building 
160 x 175 feet, to cost about $60,000, with 
equipment to be installed at cost of upwards 
of $100,000. Equipment includes -pressing 
machinery, machining and grinding equip- 
ment, etc. 


LONDON, ONT.—E. Leonard & Sons, 380 
York street, is considering plans for boiler 
shop to cost about $100,000, with equipment. 


OTTAWA, ONT.—Modern Containers Ltd., 346 
Queen street, has had plans prepared and 
will let contracts immediately for plant ad- 
dition to be equipped with lathes, grinders, 
etc., at cost of about $45,000. 


OSHAWA, ONT.—General Motors of Canada 
Ltd., Division street, W. R. Roberts, general 
manager, has plans for plant alterations and 


installation of machinery to cost about 
$35,000. 
SARNIA, ONT.—Polymer Corp. Ltd., J. R. 


Nicholson, manager, 320 Bay street, Toronto, 
in association with Department of Munitons 
and Supply, Ottawa, has given general con- 
tract to Carter-Halls-Aldinger Co. Ltd., 419 
Cherry street, Toronto, at approximately 















$1,500,000 for steam-electric power plant, 
pumping station and dockage here, in con- 
nection with synthetic rubber plant. 
H. G. Acres & Co. Ltd., 1870 Ferry street, 
Niagara Falls, Ont., consulting engineers. 


THAMESVILLE, .ONT.—Thamesville Metal 
Products Ltd. has plans and will start work 
soon on plant addition to cost about $15,000, 
equipment installations to include steam 
boiler, plating tanks, drying ovens and spe- 
cial miscellaneous machinery. 


TORONTO, ONT.—John Inglis Co. Ltd., 14 
Strachan avenue, has given general contract 
to A. W. Robertson Ltd., 57 Bloor street 
West, for plate shop, 100 x 400 feet to cost 
about $350,000. Plans by Allward & Gouin- 
lock, architects, 57 Bloor street West. 


TORONTO, ONT.—International Aeronautical 
Corp. Ltd., 289 Sumach street, has given 
general contract to William Halliday & Son, 
271 Forest Hill road, for plant here to cost 
about $30,000, equipment extra. 


SKEAD, ONT.—M. J. Poupore Lumber Co., 
Gogama, Ont., is having plans prepared for 
new plant here and addition to present 
plant. Work to include sawmill, planer mill, 
machine shop, blacksmith shop, etc. 


TRENTON, ONT.—Central Bridge Co. Ltd., 
300 West street, has plans for one-story 
plant addition to cost about $10,000, equip- 
ment xtra. 


WESTON, ONT.—Massey-Harris Co. Ltd., 915 
King street West, Toronto, has extended con- 
tract to A. W. Robertson Ltd., 47 Bloor 
street West, Toronto, to include several more 
plant units here to cost about $75,000. New 
work will include jig and tool plant. 


WINDSOR, ONT.—Bendix Eclipse of Canada 
Ltd., 1473 Argyle road, has plans by Shep- 
pard and Masson, architects, 52 Chatham 
street West, for plant unit to about 
$180,000. 


WINDSOR, ONT.—Colonial 
Sandwich street East, in association with 
Department of Munitions and Supply, Ot- 
tawa, has given general contract to Dinsmore- 
McIntyre, Security building, for plant for 
manufacture of machine cutting tools, at 
cost of about $150,000. 


WINDSOR, ONT.—Viking Pump Co. of Can- 
ada Ltd., 661 Grove street, J. C. Petersen, 
manager, has plans and will let contracts 
soon for plant addition to cost about $25,000. 
Equipment will include internal grinder, 
drill press, metal cutting band saw, heavy 
duty lathe, turret lathe, etc. 


TADANAC, B. C.—Consolidated Mining & 
Smelting Co. of Canada Ltd., Trail, B. C.., 
will build addition to foundry and make 
other improvements to plant here to cost 
about $30,000, with equipment. 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—West Coast Shipbuild- 
ers Ltd., 205 West First avenue, will build 
plant addition here to cost, with equipment, 
about $50,000. 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—Vivian Engine Works 
Ltd., 1100 West Sixth avenue, is completing 
arrangements to start work on construction 
of machine shop. Estimated cost, with equip- 
ment, $250,000. 


FLIN FLON, MAN.—Emergency Metals Ltd., 
500 Royal Bank building, Winnipeg, Man.., 
is completing plans for construction of mine 
buildings and installation of equipment here 
to cost about $325,000. 

WINNIPEG, MAN.—Winnipeg Electric Co. 
will start work soon on garage, machine shop, 
etc., and install equipment to cost about 


$135,900. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—B. J. Coghlin Co. Ltd., 
3320 Ontario street East, has given general 
contract to James Thom & Co. Ltd., 660 St. 
Catharine street West, for plant addition to 
cost about $15,000. Nobbs & Hyde, 1240 
Union avenue, architects. 


THREE RIVERS, QUE.—Canadian Interna- 
tional Paper Co. Ltd., Sun Life building, 
Montreal, has started preliminary work on 
addition to plant here to cost about $40,000, 
including equipment. Complete core manu- 
facturing machine and other equipment will 
be installed. 


cost 
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PREFERRED 


~STAMPINGS 


Since 1903 
Catalog on Request 


WHITEHEAD 
STAMPING CO. 


SMALL ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 


(Capacity 500 Tons Per Month) 


WEST STEEL 
CLEVELAND 
at 











CROSBY FOR STAMPINGS 


Our engineers are ready and able to help 
solve your stamping problems, in design or 
construction. Crosby prices are consistent 
with QUALITY and SERVICE. In our 45 years 
of EXPERIENCE we 
different industries 
Manufacturers of “Ideal” Trolley Wheels 


THE CROSBY COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


have served over 100 
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ENTERPRISE 
GALVANIZING 
COMPANY 


2525 E. Cumberland St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














“TO ECONOMIZE— 
GALVANIZE AT 
ENTERPRISE” 


HOT DIP GALVANIZING 
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VOLUME I—Third Edition . . . 201 pages, 
7 tables, 139 drawings, bound in ood, cloth 
over heavy bookboard covers, $5.00 post- 

id (plus 3% additional for orders de- 
ivered in Ohio) 


Chapter I—Classification and Strength of 
Rolls. 


Chapter II—Basic Principles 


Governing 
Entrance and Deformation. 


Chapter III—Various Principles Underlying 
the Process of Rolling. 





xxx THE PENTON 


ROLL PASS DESIGN 


By W. Trinks 


These two volumes and Supplement comprise a complete digest of latest information 
on roll pass design . . . written by the leading authority on the theory of roll pass design 
in the United States . . . these books comprise a complete treatise on fact and theory 
underlying all roll pass design including application of rolling principles rather than a 
compilation of passes . . . written in a manner that will appeal to roll designers, rolling 
mill equipment and mill operating men, and student engineers. 


Have Copies of These Books Available When You Need Them.. 


Book Department 


| 


x*** 


VOLUME II—Second Edition . . . 246 pages, 

21 tables, 7 charts, 176 illustrations, coool 

in red cloth over heavy bookboard covers, 

$6.00 postpaid. (plus 3% additional for 

orders delivered in Ohio) 

Chapter I—The Rolling of Square or Nearly 
Square Sections. 

Chapter II—Rolls for Flat Sections. 

Chapter III—Rolls for Merchant Bar. 

Chapter IV—The Rolling of Shapes. 

Chapter V—Die Rolling. 

Chapter VI—Rolling Mill Torque. 

Chapter VII—The Rolling of Nonferrous 
Metals—Roll Passes for Seamless Tubes. 


. Order Today 


PUBLISHING CO. xxx 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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USED and REBUILT EQUIPMENT 





MATERIALS 





IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 
800 TO 1000 TONS 


USED STEEL PLATES 


200/250 tons %" and %%" 
thick; 6’ to 7’ wide; up to 23’ 
long 

Abt 100 tons \4" thick; 4’ to5’ 
wide; up to 22’ long 

500/600 tons 3" and 1%” 
thick; 3’ to 5’ wide; 4’ to 5 
long 


Located in Greater New York 


ASSOCIATED 


METALS & MINERALS CORP. 
40 Rector St. New York, N. Y. 





RAILS 


AND ACCESSORIES 


RELAYING RAILS — Super-quality machine- 
reconditioned—not ordinary Relayers. 


NEW RAILS, Angle and Bars, Bolts, Nuts, 
Frogs, Switches, Tie and all other 
Track Accessories. 


Although our tonnages are e as here- 
tofore, most sizes are usually "available om ware- 
house stocks. 

Every effort made to take care of Gnepeney 
requirements. Phone, Write or Wtre 


L. B. FOSTER COMPANY, Ine. 
PITTSBURGH NEW YORK CHICAGO 





1558 Hamilten Ave. 











For Sale 


PLATE CROP ENDS 


from 3/16 to 5/8” thick assorted 
to thickness unassorted to size. 
A-3 priority required. 


GLENDALE STEEL CORPORATION 
Clara Place near Central Ave. 
Glendale, L. !., N. Y. 
Telephone HAvemeyer 8-1100 


WANTED 


STEEL BUILDINGS 
With or Without Crane 


RUNWAYS AND CRANES 


STEEL TANKS 
Of All Kinds 


PIPE AND TUBES 
Can Make Immediate Inspection 


408. GREENSPON’S SON PIPE CORP. 


National Steck Yards 
(St. Clair Co.) Mlinois 











THE MORECO 


BAR RCGAIN 


CORNER 


 ——————Ee————— 





230 Voit DC Motors Constant Speed 


60 Gen. Elec. RC-35 700 
50 Gen. Elec. RC-33 1075 
40 Gen. Elec RC-15 700 
40 Gen. Elec. RC-34 TSO 
40 Gen. Elec. RC-32 1140 
40 Gen. Elec. CD-103 1500 
40 Gen. Elec. cD-¢ 1750 
25 Westinghse. SK- 12 20 825 


THE MOTORIREPAIR & MANUFACTURING CO. 





Cleveland, Ohie 





GEAR CUTTERS Spur, 30’, 36”, 40”, M.D 
GEAR PLANERS Bevel, 36” & 54” Gleason, M.D 
GRINDER Cy!i. 18” x 30° x 96" Norton, ae » 
GRINDER Univ. No. 5 B & 8, 20°x72”", 

HAMMER roreas 800 Ib., Niles-Bement- Pond 
PUNCH Mult. L & A, 340 tons, bed 10°8 
SHEAR -- “we, 10’ x 16 ga. Ohl, M D.. 
SHEARS Squaring, 54”, 48” & 40” x 1/4” dD 
STRAIGHTENER Wire, Shusterfeap. 5/8” Mi ‘catatl 


LANG <7 jo! ag 
28th Street & A.V.R Pittsburgh, Pa. 











WANTED AT ONCE 


1—250 pound to one ton Electric 
Melting Furnace. Address inquiries 
stating full particulars to Hi-Alloy 
Castings Co., P. O. Box 193, New 
Brighton, Pa. 








WANT TO PURCHASE 


Iron and Steel Material and equip- 
ment; Industrial plants; Mills, rail- 
roads; trackage, etc. 


Write, wire or phone 
SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 


108 N. 2d St. Kansas City, Kans. 
We buy and sell. Get our quotations. 














FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 


25,000 Pieces 3%” O.D. x .135” wall 
x 82%” Hot Rolled Electric Resistance 
Welded Tubes. 


AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS Co. 
5959 Linsdale Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


—REBUILT— 


BLOWERS - FANS - EXHAUSTERS 


Connersville-Roots positive blowers 
Centrifugais for gas and off burning 
Sand biast, grinder and dust exhausters 
Ventilating fans and roof ventilatms 


GENERAL BLOWER CO. 


404 North Peoria St. Chicage, Hi. 














FOR SALE 
NO. 3 WILLIAMS, WHITE 
BUL 


LDOZER 


Hydraulic Riveting Machines, 48” throat, 
" daylight. 
400 Ib. Air or Steam-Operated Drop Hammer 
Address Box 490 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 








More for Your Dollar! 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


37 Years’ Experience 
13462 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago, lilinols 
“Anything containing IRON or STEEL” 


SELLERS — BUYERS — TRADERS 














Advertise wu cr. 


The ‘“‘Used and Rebuilt 
Equipment” section is the weekly meeting place for 


a 

buyers and sellers of good used or surplus machinery 
R and supplies. Displayed classified rates are moderate. 
& Send your instructions today to STEEL, Penton 


Building, Cleveland. 
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Help Wanted 





CLASSIFIED (Wi 


» . 
——— a 


Positions Wanted > 





METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 

Large manufacturing me | in Western Penn- 
sylvania uires metallurgical engineering u- 
ates or college men with experience in ferrous 
or nonferrous metals. Several openings that exist 
include special production treatment; steel, mal- 
leable and ay iron castings; brass, bronze, 
copper and aluminum castings; and wrought cop- 
per products. Salary depends upon extent of 
training and experience. Reply Box 760, STEEL, 
Penton Blidg., Cleveland. 


WANTED: DRAFTSMAN HAVING EXPERI- | 


ence in designing of rolling mill rolls and guide 
equipment. Write giving age and experience in 
detail. Reply Box 759, STEEL, Penton Bidg., 


Cleveland. 


POSITION OPEN FOR A MAN WITH MET- 
allurgical training and Open Hearth experience 
on all grades. Reply Box 754, STEEL, Penton 
Bidg., Cleveland. 


ASSISTANT TO 
OPERATING EXECUTIVE 


Fourteen years successful experience in 
integrated steel plant engineering, opera- 
tion and maintenance. Capable in co- 
ordinating technical work or serving in 
liaison capacity. Age 36. Now employed. 
Address Box 750, STEEL, Penton Bidg., 
Cleveland. 





JOB WANTED 


Experience as a Chief Inspector on H. E. and 
shrapnel shells during World War I—Progress 
Charts—Blueprints—General knowledge 4 
| tion requirements—Familiar pressed metal work. 
| Reply Box 756, STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 


STRUCTURAL OR PLATE SHOP SUPERIN- 
tendent, twenty years experience, now employed 
but available for plant doing war work. Can pro- 
duce. Reply Box 749, STEEL, 
Cleveland. 


Penton Bidg., 








THE NORLIPP COMPANY 


ENGINEERS ... MANUFACTURERS 
Sub-contract facilities for Die Castings and Metal Stampings 


556 West Congress Street 





Chicago, IIlinois 





WELDE 
PEDESTALS 


GEAR 


THE KIRK & BLUM MFG. CO. 








Send your inquiries for 
SPECIAL ENGINEERING WORK 
to the 
A. H. NILSON MACHINE COMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT, . 


designers and builders of wire and ribbon 
stock forming machines. 


We also solicit your bids for cam milling 











Castings 





KING FOUNDRIES, INC., NORTH WALES, 
Pa. Grey Iron and Semi Steel Castings, also 
alloyed with Nickel, Chrome, and Molybdenum. 
Wood, Iron, Brass, and Aluminum Pattern work 





columns of STEEL will carry 








New Opportunities: “itt nace eve 


tract work. Write today for rates. 


in contract work are rapidly de- 


ment orders, and large production 


backlogs. Why not take advantage of this situation? The “Contract Work” i 


your qualifications to concerns now letting con- 





a ne | 


Positions Wanted 


EXECUTIVE—23 YEARS EXPERIENCE IN 
Management— Engineering Sales—Plant and 
Production Layouts—Time Study—Design of 
Rolling Mill and Special Machinery—Practical 
knowledge of Machine Shop and Foundry Prac- 
tice——Design of Rolling Mill and Special Ma- 
chinery—Because of Giion of orders now 
handling co-ordination of materials—desires to 
return to field of Management, Operation and 
Engineering with an Organization which can 
assure a definite future. Reply Box 758, STEEL. 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 








SALARIED POSITIONS—$2,500 to $25,000. 
This advertising service of 32 years’ recognized 
standing negotiates for positions of calibre indi- 
cated. Procedure individualized to your personal 
requirements. Retaining fee protected by refund 
provision. Identity covered. If salary has been 
$2,500 or more send for details. R. W. Bixby. 
Inc., 110 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y 





CLASSIFIED RATES 

All classifications other than “Positions Wanted, 
set solid, minimum 50 words, 5.00, each addi 
tional word .10; all capitals, minimum 50 words, 
6.50, each additional word .13; all capitals, 
leaded, minimum 50 words 7.50, cach additional! 
word .15. “Positions Wanted,” set solid, mini 
mum 25 words 1.25, each additional word .05 
all capitals, minimum 25 words 1.75. each 
udditional word .07; all capitals, leaded, minimum 
25 words 2.50, each additional word .10. Keyed 
address takes seven words Cash with order 
necessary on “Positions Wanted” advertisements 
Replies forwarded without charge 


Displayed classified rates on request 


Address your copy and instructions to STEEI 
Penton Bidg., Cleveland 





EXPAND 


YOUR REPRESENTATION... 


An advertisement here puts 
you in touch with trained, ef- 
ficient, reliable men looking 
for new lines. Write STEEL, 
Penton Blidg., Cleveland, O. 








SAY IT HERE 





If you have facilities to handle 
additional work. An advertise- 
ment in this section will tell 
others of your capacity, etc. 
Write STEEL, Penton Bidg.. 
Cleveland. 











August 24, 1942 
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Where-to-Buy Products Index carried quarterly 
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Abrasive Co. 


Acme Steel & Me Male Iron Works 

Ahlberg Bearing Co 

Air uc 

Ajax Electrothermic 

Alan Wood Steel Co. 

Aldrich Pump Co., The 

Allegheny Ludlans Steel Corp. 

Allen-Bradley Co. 

Alliance Machine Co. 

Allis-Chalmers “e. Co. 

Alrose Chemical 

American Agile Corp. 

American Air Filter Co., 

American Brass Co., 

American Bridge Co. 

American Broach & Machine Co. 

American Cable Division of American Chain 
& Cable Co., Inc. 

American Chain & Cable Co., Inc. American 
Cable Division 

American Chain & Cable Co., Inc. American 
Chain Division —_— 

American Chain & Cable Co., Inc. Ford 
Chain Block Division 

American Chain ss Cable Co., Inc. Page Steel 
& Wire Divis 1 

American Chain Division of American Chain 
& Cable Co., Inc. 

American Chemical Paint Co. 

American Engineering Co. 

American Foundry Equipment Co. 

American Gas Association 

American Hard Rubber Co. 

American Hot Dip Galvanizers Association 

American wh a Salvage Committee 

American Metal Hose Branch of The Ameri- 
can Brass 

American Metal Products Co. 

American Monorail Co. 

American Nickeloid Co. 

American Pulverizer Co. 

American Roller Bearing Co. 

American Rolling Mill . The 

American Screw Co. 

American Shear Knife Co. 

American Stee] & Wire Co. 

American Tinning & Galvanizing Co. 

Ampco Metal, Inc. 

Amsler-Morton Co., The 

Andrews Steel Co., The 

Anker-Holth Mfg. Co. 

Apollo Steel Co. 

Armetsons- -Blum Mfg. Co. 

Atkins, E. C., & , 

Atlantic Stamping Co 

Atlantic Steel Co. 

ibe Car & — . 
tlas Drop Fo . 

Atlas Lemay Comant Co. 

Avery Adhesives 
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Babcock & Wilcox Nas 

Bailey, Wm. M, 

Rober-Reulang 

Baldwin Sou wark Division, The Baldwin 
Locomotive Works 

Bantam Bearings Corp. 

Barnes, Wallace, sy Division of Associeted 


Spring Corpora’ 
ic Refractories, Inc. 

ayard, M. L., & Co., Ine. 
Bay City Forge Co. 
Bay State Abrasive Products Co. 
Beatty Machine & Mfg. & 
Bellis Heat Treating 
Belmont Iron Works 


<i, agree Div., Republic Steel 
Bethle' Steel Co 
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Blaw-Knox Co. 
i Ew. Division, Blaw-Knox Co. 


peatee aie * Co 

Buda Co., 

Buffalo Galvanizing & Tinning Works 
Bullard 


Bundy Tubing "Co. 
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Cadman, A. W., Mfg. Co. 
Carborundum Co., T 
Cardox 


Corp. 
Carey, Philip, pete Co., The 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
Carpenter Steel Co., The 
Carter Hote 


r q 
Chicago Metal Hose Corp. 
Chicago Perforating Co. 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
Chicago Tramrail Co. 
Cincinnati Grinders Inc. 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 
Cincinnati Shaper Co., 
Cleereman Machine Tool Co. 
Cleveland Automatic Machine Co. 
Cleveland Cap Screw Co. 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co. 
Cleveland Hotel 
Cleveland Punch & Shear Works Co. 
Cleveland Tramrail _ ision, Cleveland Crane 


& 

Cleveland Twist ill Co., ‘The 

Cleveland Worm & Gear Co., The 

Climax Molybdenum Co. 

Cold Metal Products Co 

Colonial Broach Co. 

Columbia Steel Co. 

Columbus Die, Tool & Machine Co. 

a Metals Treating, — 
Cone Automatic Machine 

Continental Machines, Inc. 

Continental Roll & Steel Foundry Co. 

Continental Screw Co. 

Continental Steel Corp. 


rane Co. 
pn Bae John D., Co. 
Crosby Co.. The 

Cuban-American Manganese Corp. 
Cullen-Friestedt Co. 
Culvert Division Republic Steel Corp. 
Cunningham, M. E., Co. 
Curtis matic Machinery Division of Cur- 

tis Manufacturing Company -- 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc. Back Cover 
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Darwin & Milner, Inc. 

Davis Brake Beam Co. 

Dayton Rogers Manufacturing Co. 

Denison En Co., The 

Dennison a "Co. 

DeSanno, A. P., & Son, Inc 

Detroit Sitch Furnace Division, Kuhlman 
Electric 

Detroit-Leland Hotel 

Detroit Rex Products Co. 

Diamond one Bolt Co., Inc. 
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Easton Car & Construction Co. 
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Electro Alloys Co., The 
Electro Metallu 
Elmes, Charles 
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Euc & Hoist Co. 
Eureka Fire Brick Works 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. 
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Fafnir Bearing Co.. The 
Co. 


Farquhar. Co. 
Farval ds “The 
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Federal Products Cop. 


‘ohn, 
Firth terling Steel Co. 
Fitchburg ee Corp. 
Fitzsimons Co 


Frantz, S. 
Fuller Brush’ 
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Galvanizers, Inc. 

Galland-Henning Mfg. Co. 

Garrett, Geo. K., Co. 

aon Souae ©. Inc. Comp. 
ral American Transportation 

General 


General Electric Co. 
Gisholt Machine Co. 
Globe Brick Co., The 
Granite City —_— Co. 
Grant Gear 
Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Graybar Electric Co. 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corp. 
Greenlee Brot ers & Co. 

*s, Jos., Son Pipe Cup. 
Gregory, Sanaa Galvanizing Works 
Grinell Co.., 
Gruendler 7. & Pulverizer Co. 
Guth, Edwin F., Co., The 


Hagan, George J., Co. 

Haliden Machine Co., The 
Hanlon-Gregory ing Works Co. 
Hanna 

Hanna Furnace 

Hannifin Mfg. 

Harbison-Wa ker _ FSS Co. 


Hays 


Holden, A. F., Co. 
Homestead Valve Mfg. Co. 
Horsburgh & ; oe Co. 
Houghton, E. F., & Co. 


Hubbard, M. D.. ., Spring Co. 
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Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Bearings Divine General Motors 


tion 
Bg oo Foundry & Machine Co. 
Hydropress, Inc. 
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Illinois Clay Products Co. 
Independent Galvani Co. 
—— 7 Brownhoist 

eal _ 


Inland 'S Steel . 
International Nickel Co., Inc. 
nternational-Stacey . 
Iron & Steel on Bing Bl 


Isaacson lron Works 
J 


jackson Iron & Steel Co., The 
james, D 


. . BD, a Se 


Johnson Bronze Co. 

Johnson Steel & & Wire Co., 
ones & Lamson Machine — 
ones & tL aenee Steel Corp. 


in rs 
‘oslyn Mfg. & Supply Co. 


a 
Kardong Brothers, Inc. 





42, 
Jones A., Foundry & Machine Co. 
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Where-to-Buy Products Index carried quarterly 
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Leeds & Northrup 
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Lewis Bolt & Nut Co. 
Lewis Foundry & Machine Division of 


Blaw-Knox Co. — 
Lewis Machine Co., The — 
Lincoln Electric , The — 
Linde Air Products Co., The oan 
Link-Belt Co. 6,7 


Logemann Co. 
Love} Flexible Coupling Co. 
Lyon-Raymond Corp 
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McKenna Metals Co. 


MacDermid, 

pocDermid, Ine. is Co. 
Macklin Co 

Macwhyte Co. 

Maehler, Paul, Co., The 
Mahr Manufacturing Co. 


Metal & Thermit Corporation 
Michiana Products Corp. 
Michigan Tool Co. 
Micromatic a A Corp. 


Moltrup Steel 
Molybdenum Corpora 
Monarch Machine Tool Co., 
Monarch Steel Co. 


orga 
Morton Salt Co. 
Motch & 3 gy Machinery Co. 
Motor Repair & Mfg. Co. 
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tend Acme Co. 
National Bearing Metals ny 
National Broach & Machine 
a | Carbon Co., Inc., Carbon Sales 
National Cylinder Gas Co. 
Corp. 
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a England Screw Co. 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 
Newport Rolling Mill Co., The 
New Wrinkle, Inc 
New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Niagara Machine & Tool Works 
‘Niles Steel Products Div., Republic Steel 
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Ohio Electric Mfg. Co. 
Ohio Galvanizing Mfg. Co. 
Ohio Knife Co a0 
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Outer Mfg. Co., 


Page Steel & Wire Division American Chain 

& Cable Co., Inc. 109 
Pangborn . —_ 
Park Chemical Corp. — 
Parker, Charles, ag 99 
Parker-Kalon 99 
Parkin, William , Co. - 
Pawtucket Screw Co. 99 
Peabody Engineering Corp. — 
Penn = aay me -- 
Pennsylvania I ustrial Engineers — 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. - 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc - 
Pheoll Mfg. 99 
Philadelphia Gear Works - 
Philadelphian Hotel 


Phillips Screw Manufacturers 99 
— Mfg. Co. 75 
Pike W.. & Co. 

Pittsburwh Grushed Steel Co. a 
Pittsburgher Hotel, The 114 


Pittsburgh Gear & Machine Co. 
Pittsburgh Lectromelt Furnace Corp 
Fame Rolls Division of Blaw-Knox Co. 


PI Locomotive Works Division of 
> Fate-Root-Heath Co. -— 


Pollock, William B., Co., The - 

Foole Foundry & Machine Co. -- 
Porter, H. K., Co., Inc — 
Pressed Steel Tank Co. — 


Pritchard, J. F., & Co. — 
Purdy, A. R., Co., Inc. - 
R 
Resins Steel Castings Co. _ 

Inc. a 

sonnel Mfg. Co., Division of Associated 
ring Corp. oa 
Reading Chain & Block Corp. — 
Ready- er Co aie 


Reliance Electric & Engineering Co. 
Inside Front Cover 


Republic Steel oop. 18 
Revere & Brass, Inc. 63 


Rhoades, W., Metaline Co., Inc. - 

Riverside Foundry & Galvanizing Co. - 

Robertson, H. H., Co. - 
Roebling’s, John A., Sons Co. 85 
Rollway Bearing Co., Inc. — 
possovel: Hote — 
r, George D., Corp. 83 
Re roe Procucts Corporation 104 
Ruemelin Mfg. Co. — 


Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co. 99 
Ryerson, Joseph T., & Son, Inc. 118 
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Salem Engineering Co. 

Samuel, Trank & Co., Inc. 

San Francisco ‘Galvanizing Works 
pays aang Co., 

Scaife 


Scherr, 2 
Schloemann ioemann Exgincering Corp. 
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Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co 

Seymour ¢ ~eRe are 

Shake 

Shaw- Crane & Hoist Division, Man- 
ning, , & Moore, Inc. 


Id | 
s Niles Crane & Hoist Corp. 
Shuster. F. B.. Co., The 
Silent Hoist Winch & 7 Co. 
Simonds Gear & Mfg. 
Simonds Saw & Stee a 
Sinclair Refining Co. 
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Snyder, W. P., & Co. 
Socoay-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 
Sonken-Galamba 


South Bend Lathe Works 
Southington Hardware Mfg. Co 
Spriesch Tool & Manufacturing Co. 
Standard Galvanizing Co. 

Standard Steel Works 
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Page 
Stanley Works, The 118 
Steel & Tubes Division, Republic Steel Corp. 


Steel Founder's Society of America 

Steelweld Machinery Division, Cleveland 
Crane & Engineering Co. 

a 5 am may Wheel Div. of The Cleve- 
a 

Stewart Iron Woke ‘Co., Inc. 

Strom Steel Ball Co. 

Strong Steel Foundry Co. 

Stuart, D. A., Oil Co 


Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 14, 


Sun Oil Co. 

Superior Steel Corp. 
Surface Combustion Corp. 
Sutton Engineering Co. 
Swindell-Dressler Corp. 
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Taylor-Wilson Mfg. Co. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 

Thomas Machine Mfg. 

Thomas Steel Co., The 

Thompson-Bremer & Co. 

Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

Timken Steel & Tube Division, The Timken 
Roller Bearing Co. 

Tinnerman Products, Inc. 

Titanium Alloy Manufacturing Co. 

Toledo Stamping & Mfg. Co 

Tomkins-Johnson Co.., e 

Torit Manufacturing Company 

Torrington Co., The 

Truscon Steel Co. 

Tubular Service Corp. 

Turco Products, Inc 
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Udylite Corp., The 

Union Carbide & Carbon Co 

Union Drawn Steel Div., "Republic Steel 
United Chromium, Inc. 

United Engineering & Foundry Co. 

United Statec Graphite Co. 

United States Rubber Co. 

United States Steel Corp., Subsidiaries 
United States Steel Export Co. 
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Valley Mould & 

Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co. 
Vanadium Corporation of America 
Van Dorn Iron Works Co., The 
Van Norman Machine Tool Co. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., The 
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Waldron, John, Corp. 
Walker-Turner Co., Inc 
Wall-Colmonoy Corp. 
Warner & Swasey bo 
Washburn Wire Co. 
Watson-Stillman Co., The 
Wayne Chemical Products Co. 
Wean Engineering Co., Inc. 
Webb Corporation, The 
Weinman Pump & Supply Co., The 
Weirton Steel Corp. 
Welding Equipment & Supply Co. 
Wellman Bronze & Aluminum Co. 
Wellman Engineering Co. 
Westin se Electric & Mfg. Co. 
West Penn "Machinery Co. 

est Steel Casting Co. 
Wheeling Steel Corporation 
Whitcomb Locomotive Co., The 
Whitehead Stamping Co 
Whitney Screw Corp. 
Wickes Brothers 
Wickwire Brothers, Inc. 
Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Inc 
Williams. J. H., & Co. 
Wilson, Lee, Engineering Co. 
Wilson Welder and — Co., Inc 
Witt Cornice Co., The 
Wood. R. D.. Co. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. 
Worth Steel Co. 
Wyckoff Drawn Steel Co. 
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Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Yoder Co., The 
Youngstown Alloy Comins Cop. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The 
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Zeh & Hahnemann Co. 
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How to vet maximum use 


from Monel 


After long years of service old equipment can 


be re-fabricated into useful accessories 


Despite the severely corrosive effect of 
hot acid, plus mechanical abuse, pickling 
equipment of Monel gives long, economi- 
cal, trouble-free service. The crate illus- 
trated, for example, though 5 years old, 
is now used 24 hours a day on war pro- 
duction, handling loads up to 8000 lbs. 

Even after years of service as pickling 
equipment, Monel is still good for fur- 
ther use. Some plants have built re-de- 
signed crates from the parts of old ones. 
Others use tie-rods for making separator 
hooks, chains, finger rods, ete. A large 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, 


INCO Nickel Alloys in the War Effort. With the Nation 
at war, every pound of Nickel, Monel and Inconel 
that expanded facilities can produce is urgently 
needed for vessels of the Navy, mechanical and 
chemical equipment for the Army, vital parts of 
Aircraft, and for Chemical, Petroleum, Steel and 
other essential industries. As part of the all-out war 
effort the International Nickel Company will con- 
tinue to report for the benefit of such users infor- 
mation concerning the selection, fabrication and 
use of Nickel and Nickel Alloys. 


steel mill found that old Monel tie-rods 
proved superior to the metal previously 
used for spray nozzles on descaling equip- 
ment. Although accustomed to paying up 
to $10 each, nozzles of their own design 
made from the discarded Monel rod cost 
only 61¢, and gave a life several times 
that of the old ones. 

Around your plant there may be parts 
of discarded Monel equipment. If so, put 
it to work in the drive for victory. Infor- 
mation on fabricating Monel gladly fur- 
nished on request. 


INC., 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“Monel” is a registered trade-mark of The Interna- 
tional Nickel Company, Inc., which is applied to a 
nickel alloy containing approximately two-thirds 
nickel and one -third copper. 


One of four Monel pickling 
crates built in 1937, 

now doing 24 hour duty 

in a defense plant. 


MONEL + “K” MONEL ¢ “S” MONEL « “R” MONEL ¢ “KR” MONEL © INCONEL © NICKEL « “Z” NICKEL 
Sheet ... Strip... Rod... Tubing ...Wire ... Castings 
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0005 West Lake Road CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Telephone AC-4670 
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But the failure of ‘a sihgle electric 
motor might have made it late 


Tanks are crushing, lumbering masses 
of many steels specialized by seléctive 
evolution t6 stop’ projectiles, to withstand 
wrenching jolts, to resist wear, to sustain 
their own great weight. Steels of mary 
formulas,.alloys of many metals, products 
of many factories fall magically into place 
in the final tank assembly < . . a magic of 
motor-driven ‘machines, each turning. out 
its ‘allotted part with unfailing regular- 
ity inthe unending days“and nights of 
production for victory. 

The failure of a single motor could hale 
the flow of tanks from an assembly line as 
surely as a shutdown 6f the entire factory. 
And it.is the business of Cutler-Hammet 


Motor Control to see that no single motor 


Coprrient 1942 —Cwrler-Mammer, Inc. 


or no battery of motors fails or falls short in 
its-allotted task. The vital-role that“Cutler- 
Hammer Motor Control plays in the drive 


for victory is written around ‘a dependability 
proved and known in-every quarter of the 
globe. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1211 
St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. Associate: 


Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto. 
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Where dependable motor con- 


trol serves and saves * 


*Motor driven equipment mined and 
quarried the iron ore, limestone, éoal 
and other minerals that go into making 
iron and steel. 

*Motor driven conveyors and skip 
hoists charged the blast furnaces. 

*Motor driven blowers gave the blast 
furnace its blast for proper combustion. 

*Moter driven cranes carried. the 
molten iron to open-hearth and elegtric 
furnaces. 

*Motor driven charging machihes 
charged dolomite, ferro-manganese, raw 
ore and alloying metals to bring steel. up 
to analysis. 

*Motor driven cranes carried ingots to 
and from soaking pits. 

* Motor. driven rolling mills shaped 
billets and blooms and required shapes 
and sizes from ingots. 

*Motor driven shears and sawscut 
rolled steel to size. 

*Motor driven straighteners trued the 
plates. 

*Motor driven pre-heating furnaces 
brought the steel up to forging tempera- 
tures. 

*Motor driven forges shaped and 
toughened the steel. 

*Motor driven normalizing furnaces 
equalized the stresses set up by forging. 

* Motor driven metal working machines 
finished the steel for assembling. 

* Electrically powered welding equip 
ment “teams 4 e tank structure, 

*Motor driven machines of many 
kinds’ completed the tank assembly 








